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| The dashing music of the 


: | worlds greatest bands 


-on the Victrola 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band music that 
stirs the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 

You will be thrilled indeed by the band music 
that is brought to you on the Victrola—the music 
of the world’s greatest bands! 

Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of France, 
Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s Bohemian 
Band. It is just like having these famous organi- 
zations actually parade before you. 


Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer’s. He will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear. And he will demonstrate the various 


styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Important Notice. victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and tneir use, one with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


! New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
I FS i] designating the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word 


Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 
graph products is misleading and illegal. 
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DOCTORS KNOW 40% OF ALL ILLS ARE STOMACH ILLS 


= 
Millions of dollars’ worth of gum is used annually = 
in the United States. A substantial portion is = 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum—a gum that I devised as a = 
food chemist. Undoubtedly the great popularity of = 
my gum is due to the relief this gum brings to so 
many who suffer from bad digestion. 


Nearly every one occasionally eats too fast or 
too much and has a touch of indigestion. 40% of 
all sickness can be traced to indigestion. So it is 
good foresight to have Beeman’s ready and chew 
it before the trouble sets in. 
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HE skin that is exposed to salt water, summer sun and ocean breezes 
is apt to be irritated by soap that ordinarily might seem mild and not 


unpleasant. 


No matter what the condition of the skin may be, Ivory Soap always feels de- 
lightful. It contains nothing that can irritate, roughen or inflame. 


Ivory Soap is free from alkali and all materials that have even the slightest sug- 
gestion of harshness. It is strictly pure, neutral soap of the highest grade and, 
therefore, as harmless and as grateful to any skin at any time, as clear, soft water. 


| IVORY SOAP..... ..... 99% PURE 
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World Peace and Japan 


F the present slaughter has within 
it the seed of death of all war; if 
out of the welter of blood and agon 
there arises a condition that will 
revent the armed conflicts of nations 
in the future; if the growing burden of 
hunger, misery and mutilation is borne 
to create a world which can draw breath 
secure from the threat of shell, torpedo 
and bayonet, the millions will not have 
died in vain. 

To safeguard. democracies against war 
requires universal disarmament. So 
long as one powerful nation remains 
armed to the teeth, the rest of the world 
must continue to‘ train armies and build 
navies even if they are internationally 
administered. Universal 
requires a peace that will create no last- 
ing bitterness. An embittered nation, 
snarling beneath the victor’s boot, will 
always find a way to arm and fight 
again. 

Given such a peace, given the com- 
plete democratization of all Europe, 
given democratic control of foreign rela- 
tions in all the nations of the Occident, 
the problem of disarmament and lastin 

eace is not insoluble. Whether it wil 
* solved, whether democracy or any 
other form of national self-government 
can really be made safe without a burglar 
alarm and an arsenal, depends largely 
upon the attitude of the Far Eastern 
enigma, Japan. The world cannot dis- 
arm unless Japan does. 


Thriving on Europe’s Blood 


HEN this war is over, the plane- 

tary powder magazine will shift 
from the Near to the Far 
East. 

The Balkans will be “good” for a lon 
time. The flower of their manhood an 
youth lies in quicklime. Even if peace 
is not dictated by the allies in Berlin, 
Germany will emerge from this war totter- 
ing like a typhoid convalescent on his 
first walk. With her industries dis- 
organized, her best workmen crippled 
or dead, with her vast export markets 
gone and taxes on a dizzy level, internal 
troubles will keep Germany busy for a 
generation to come. Poor France, bled 
white, gave up imperialistic dreams at 
Fashoda twenty years ago. The Italian 
masses no longer are swayed by war 
fever; Austria has been cured of the same 
disease by the greedy leeches of Mars. 
In England the number of widows, 
orphans and cripples is growing horribly 
every day. If the carnage lasts another 
year, the masses in the entire Western 
world, the United States included, will 
insist upon future peace with a grim 
determination unknown prior to the 
catastrophe. Democratic control will 


disarmament - 
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extend even to foreign policy every- 
where—except in Japan. Despite the 
showy parliamentary cloak, the govern- 
ment of the Mikado in essence is auto- 
cratic. The will of the emperor is 
supreme. He has an almost _ perfect, 
ever-growing military and naval equip- 
ment at his disposal. And Japan needs 
elbowroom, desires an outlet for the 
multiplying numbers of Japanese who 
po islands, an outlet beneath the 
Rising Sun flag. All the conditions that 
made Germany dangerous to the peace 
of Europe are reproduced in the Orient. 

And Japan’s potential war ardor has 
not been subjected to the cooling process 
of death and taxes. On the ‘contrary, 
the European war has entailed no sacri- 
fice of Japanese lives, but has filled 
Japan’s pockets to overflowing with 
gold, has enabled her to increase her 
war industries enormously, to double the 
size of her merchant marine and extend 
her shipbuilding facilities. Feeding upon 
Europe’s blood, Japan has augmented 
her strength every hour. 


What will she do with it? 


Why Fight for Export Trade? 


APAN means to have political and 

economic control over China, peace- 

fully if possible, by force of arms 

if necessary. his aim became 
absolutely clear to all the world when 
the famous Demands were presented at 
Peking two years ago. Any nation op- 
posing Japan’s Chinese plans must of 
necessity become Japan’s enemy. It 
was the American foot in the Open Door, 
not the controversy over the status of the 
Nipponese in California, that caused the 
Japanese antagonism toward the United 
States, that aroused the bitter resentment 
over the latest American note advising 
the Chinese to compose their internal 
differences. Well and clearly did Tokyo 
understand the significance of this ad- 
monition. 

Japan solemnly agreed to respect the 
integrity of Korea and then, six months 
after disavowing all appetite, swallowed 
the country at one gulp. Sooner or 
later the bulk of China may travel down 
the same esophagus. All of which leads 
to this question: Is it vital to the welfare 
of the United States that the political 
and economic integrity of China be 
preserved intact? Will this country be 
ruined if Japan does swallow China? 
Must the American fleet block Japan’s 
further expansion in continental Asia 
that the United States may continue to 
live and prosper? 

It would be silly to answer these ques- 
tions affirmatively. Japan could annex 
the whole of Asia and the average 
American would never know the differ- 
ence. America’s export to China consti- 
tutes only two per cent of the total export 








even in normal times, and the aggregate 
of the American export trade, when food- 
stuffs and raw materials are excluded, 
bears about the same relation to the 
country’s domestic commerce that the 
manufacture of toothpicks bears to the 
lumber industry. Furthermore, this trade 
will not disappear even if Japan should 
annex China; in fact, any increase in the 
speed at which China’s resources are 
developed must enlarge the market for 
American goods, regardless of the lion’s 
share falling to Japan. 

f the preservation of present and 
future trade with China were the only 
object, the United States would be ex- 
ceedingly foolish in risking war for so 
paltry a prize. It would be fully as 
profitable as hunting rabbits with nine- 
inch howitzer. The fate of Europe has 
demonstrated that no war pays unless it 
is fought for a high and true ideal. 

A war with Japan to save the dwarf 
tree of Chinese exports would be an 
incredibly stupid blunder. 


Putting China in Pickle 


MERICA has demonstrated more 
than once that she will fight 
for other than material con- 
siderations; she has also demon- 

strated that material considerations alone 
will not move her to fight. If ever there 
is war with Japan, it will not be to save 
the remnant of American trade in 
China. It will be to protect the terri- 
torial, political and spiritual integrity of 
sprawling, helpless China against Jap- 
anese aggression. 

Such a war is possible, but not in- 
evitable. England’s attitude toward 
Japanese designs will settle the issue. 
sg at present Great Britain, both of 
er hands fully occupied nearer home, 
seems forced to a reluctant acquiescence. 
Apparently England and France, in de- 
clining to join the United States when 
Washington urged China to cease squab- 
bling, were acting upon intimations 
from Tokyo that such a concerted note 
would not be favorably received. But it 
is almost certain that England wil! at 
the conclusion of the war turn face about 
and throw her naval power into the 
scales on China’s side, and against a 
combination of practically all the Western 
powers Japan will be helpless. Therefore 
it becomes of supreme importance, not 
only to China but to the United States 
nibelneaiie to the Pacific Coast, that 
China’s territorial and political integrity 
be put in pickle where it will keep until 
the coming of peace. And no better 
method of preserving China can be 
found than the active entry of China 
into the war alongside of the United 
States and the allies. It would be ex- 
ceedingly bad form if one of the allies, 
sworn to defend the rights of small 
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The world’s highest regatta takes place in August every year on Grand lake, in Colorado’s Rocky Mountain National Park, more 
Sir Thomas Lipton has donated a challenge cup and a dozen fast yachts annually 

Thus Colorado has within its boundaries both the 

highest motor race and the most elevated yacht contest in the world 


than two miles above sea level. 


spread their sails to catch the rarified breeze. 


nations, should stop long enough to de- 
vour and digest a companion in arms. 

The United States, and specially the 
Pacific Coast, have more than an aca- 
demic interest in the events within the 
Great Wall. If internal peace is restored 
and if Peking declares war against 
Germany, Japan’s hands will be tied. 
China will be saved until such time as 
a combination of world powers will be 
able, by mutual agreement, to force 
universal disarmament and the establish- 
ment of an international police force. 
If, on the other hand, China continues 
to play into Japan’s hand, peace may 
find Nippon’s grip on Peking so firm that 
only armed power can break it. And in 
this breaking process, if it is ever carried 
out, the United States may be obliged by 
the force of circumstances to take a 
hand. 

The seeds of world peace or of another 
great war, a war that may come very 
close to the Pacific Coast, are now 

erminating across that ocean which is 
Fast becoming the world’s political and 
commercial focal point. 


Athletics in Asia 
NUMBER of years ago a Chinese 


gentleman paid a visit to an 

American school which had been 

established in his city and found 
two of the American teachers at a game 
of tennis. He watched the contest with 
great interest. At the close he politely 
expressed his regret that the American 
gentlemen should find it necessary to 
work so hard and offered to send some of 
his coolies over to knock the balls around 
for them. The Chinese gentleman ex- 
pressed the point of view which pre- 
vailed a few years ago among all the 
people who live west of Honolulu and 
east of Cairo. Manual labor was per- 
formed only by the lower classes. There- 
fore anything requiring active use of the 


muscles was beneath the dignity of the 
gentleman or the scholar. 

How rapidly this old prejudice is dis- 
appearing is howe b the success of the 
annual Far Eastern Olympied the most 
recent being held in Tokyo. Several 
hundred athletes from Japan, China and 
the Philippines competed and the con- 
tests were witnessed by thousands of in- 
terested spectators. Some of the Chinese 
gentlemen who a few years ago believed 
a sedate walk on the city wall the only 
form of exercise a gentleman could indulge 
in were patrons of the affair, watched 
their sons in the sprints and hurdles, 
and were unrestrained by Oriental con- 
ception of dignity when the score in the 
baseball game was tied. The contestants 
at Tokyo were selected after many local, 
provincial and national contests held i in 
the three countries representing the best 
of many thousand of Oriental athletes. 
Considering that the contestants were 
sons of men who never ran or jumped 
in their lives and that this generation 
began only a few years ago to take any 
interest in athletics, the records made 
are remarkable. A Filipino ran the 100- 
yard dash in 10 flat, a Japanese did the 
440-yard run in 56.2, and a Chinese cov- 
ered the 120-yard high hurdles in 17.1. 
pape won the greatest number of points, 

ut the showing made by all three coun- 
tries was so good that each is plannin 
to be represented in the first worl 
Olympiad to be held after the war. They 
do not expect to win but they expect 
to show the world that Asia is not a land 
of thin chests and sallow faces. 


Debasing the Trial by Jury 


E do not know whether Rena 
Mooney is guilty or innocent 
of conspiracy to slay by means 
of dynamite. We know that she 
and her husband, Tom Mooney, were 
sincere radicals eternally hoping to bring 


about the overthrow of the present social 
system next week, but we doubt whether 
the latest style of the American trial by 
jury can ever demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of an impartial observer that Rena 
Mooney did or did not commit the crime 
of which she stands charged. 

In modern American criminal practice 
the solemn trial by jury has degenerated 
into a game, a hybrid hens the third 
degree, a vaudeville show and a test of 
skill at legal chess, with the jurors and 
the witnesses as the principal sufferers. 
Blinded Justice has been wheeled into a 
corner with her face turned to the 
wall, the judge has been bound and gagged 
into impotence and the gentlemen of the 
legal profession are at full liberty to 
browbeat, badger, exasperate, irritate 
and confuse the other side’s witnesses 
until no one can see the real facts for the 
clouds of mental dust whenever circum- 
stantial evidence plays the leading role. 
For a fat retainer “experts” on either side 
will swear that black is white; witnesses 
are coached, trained and rehearsed until 
they are letter perfect in their parts, 
only to be skilfully tripped by the adroit 
questioner of the opposition. 

In the trial of Thomas Mooney the 
testimony of Oxman cut the Gordian 
knot of contradictory circumstantial 
evidence as with a sharp sword. Oxman 
positively swore that he had seen the 
defendants arrive in a ieee and deposit 
a suit case on the spot where the fatal 
bomb exploded a quarter of an hour 
later. Oxman’s testimony has not yet 
been contradicted; no evidence has been 
adduced in court showing that Oxman 
could not have seen what he swore he 
saw. But the defense has succeeded in 
throwing a cloud upon the credibility of 
Oxman; it has not proven his testimony 
false, but it has created doubt as to his 
motives and character. 

On the other hand, Judge Frank Dunne, 


the courageous jurist who presided over 
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the San Francisco graft cases, whose 
courage and integrity have never been 
questioned, in open court denounced the 
methods of the International Workers’ 
Defense League scathingly, declaring 
from the bench that Warren K. Billings 
had had a fair trial and was rightfully 
convicted of murder on clear evidence. 
He finished his denunciation of the 


methods used by the defense with the 


statement that one of its witnesses had 
palpably committed perjury and advo- 
cated disbarment proceedings. ‘ 

The administration of justice in Ameri- 
can courts needs revision. If the ascer- 
tainment of the truth is the object of 
trial by jury, the lawyers must be curbed, 
the judge must be freed from gag and 
chain, must become a real judge instead 
of an umpire. 

Whatever the outcome of the Mooney 
cases, they prove the urgent need of re- 
form in the administration of the law. 


Why Wooden Ships? 


HE principal objection to the 

wooden ship lies in the limitation 

of its size. A ship of 3500 tons 

requires as many officers, as large 
a number of engineers and almost as 
many sailors as a ship of more than twice 
the size and carrying capacity. In other 
words, the operating expenses of a 
wooden ship with a maximum displace- 
ment of 3500 tons are almost as high as 
the operating cost of a steel freighter of 
10,000 tons with nearly three times the 
earning capacity. After the war, there- 
fore, when shipping conditions return 
more or less slowly to normal, the high 
operating cost and the 
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just as easy and requires little more 
time to build an engine to propel a 10,000- 
ton steel freighter than it is to construct 
an engine for a 3500-ton wooden vessel. 
Furthermore, marine officers and en- 
gineers are exceedingly scarce, and a fleet 
of wooden steamers would require two 
to three times the number of captains, 
mates and engineers than a steel fleet of 
the same tonnage in larger units. 

course it is a disappointment to 
the Pacific Coast to have the wooden- 
ship program radically reduced, yet the 
best interests of the nation are also the 
best interests of the Pacific Coast. 


Boy Labor on the Farm 
ROBABLY half a million boys be- 


tween the ages of twelve and 
nineteen are at this moment 

doing their bit in the harvest 

fields of the country. They are giving 
the best that is in them; in many dis- 
tricts, especially in the fruit and berry 
regions of the F ar West, their efforts are 
roving to be the growers’ salvation. 
Without their help a large part of the 
raspberries of Puyallup, of the Hood 
River strawberries, of the cherries of 
Salem and The Dalles, of the apricots 
and peaches of California could not have 
been properly garnered. In the Salt River 
valley of Arizona boy labor efficiently 
performed the task of thinning a large 
part of the huge acreage planted to cotton. 
But in the heavier kinds of farm work the 
boys have not been satisfactory, as was to 
beexpected. Farm work is skilled labor re- 
quiring strength, endurance and experi- 
ence, qualities not possessed by the 
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average school boy who, after all, does 
not have to do backbreaking, disagree- 
able labor. In certain California dis- 
tricts where boys entered the sugar beet 
fields their work fell so far short of the 
standard that the superintendent pro- 
nounced them only five per cent efficient; 
in other regions offering lighter and more 
congenial work than stooping all day in 
the hot sun results were considerably 
better. 

Of course the labor shortage has hit 
the Far Western farmer a hard blow, but 
in the end it will do him good. The 
recruiting of children for farm labor has 
focused the attention of the proper 
authorities throughout the West on the 
housing, the sanitary and moral condi- 
tions which surround itinerant harvest- 
ers. So long as labor was available in 
fair quantities, the farmer was able to 
choose the easiest way and let his tempo- 
rary help shift for itself, with the result 
that the available supply grew less every 
year. Now he has to make adequate 
provision for housing, feeding and even 
entertaining his temporary help. If 
greater consideration for the sloeieal 
and moral welfare of the men who har- 
vest the farmer’s crops is one of the 
results of the war emergency, the boys 
now on the farm will not have labored in 
vain. 


Portland Smites the Picket 


OME fifteen years ago the radicals 

of Oregon forged the sword of 

the initiative and proceeded to 
wield it vigorously in the cause of 
needed political reforms, organized labor 
standing in the front rank 








inability of the wooden 
ship to carry certain kinds 
of cargo will once more 
begin to place a handicap 
upon it and eventually 
drive it off the sea. 

But this handicap will 
come very slowly and in- 
crease slowly. If the war 
continues until 1919, every 
wooden ship that can pos- 
sibly be built will pay for 
itoelf in a few round trips, 
and a ship that has re- 
turned its cost to the 
owners can be operated 
without capital charges. 
Wooden ships can be built 
for half the cost of steel 
tonnage. At the present 
rate of destruction, the 
world’s tonnage of deep- 
sea shipping is sustaining 
such fearful losses that for 
years after the conclusion 
of peace maritime freight 
rates will remain at a level 
far above the pre-war 
height. 

It is doubtful whether 
consideration of after-the- 
war conditions had any- 
thing to do with the de- 
cision of General Goethals 
against the Shipping 
Board’s wooden program. 
In all probability the Gen- 
eral argued that motive 
power —engines—is_ the 
deciding factor. It is 
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High-school boys are doing their bit on the farms of the Far West. 
The upper picture shows Immigration Commissioner White, of Seattle, 
instructing the officers of a Boy Scout battalion about to leave for the 
The lower picture shows boy volunteers busily preparing 


newly broken ground for a potato crop 


of the wielders. Today 
the labor unions of Port- 
land are contemplating the 
two edges of the initiative 
and wondering whether, 
after all, this political 
weapon is a really unmixed 
blessing. Through its use 
organized labor has suf- 
fered one of the worst de- 
feats in the history of 
the Far West. 

On June 5, after an ex- 
ceedingly bitter campaign, 
a majority of the voters of 
Portland ratified an initi- 
ated ordinance which 
makes it unlawful not only 
to maintain a picket line 
in a labor dispute, but 
which also makes it prac- 
tically impossible for any 
union to conduct an effec- 
tive boycott. 

Two years ago Portland, 
with the rest of the Pa- 
cific Coast, was suffering 
from industrial and com- 
mercial depression aggra- 
vated by war conditions. 
In 1916 Portland began to 
recover, largely because of 
the immense growth of its 
ship - building industry. 
After an absence of five 
years, Prosperity began 
playing a return engage- 
ment. Everybody was jub- 
ilant—except certain labor 
leaders. hey decided 
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that the psychological moment had ar- 
rived to unionize Portland on the San 
Francisco model. Though the mechanics 
were up to the Coast standard of hours 
and wages, they decided that every man 
in the shipyards must be compelled to 
join the union. So they called a strike for 
the “closed shop” in all the shipyards. 
They won their point in a few small 
plants, but the largest ones continued to 
operate under the open-shop plan. 

The strike jeopardized Portland’s new 
prosperity. It incensed large classes of 
the population, especially when picket- 
ing became offensive and non-union me- 
chanics were slugged. When the city 
election came around, class lines were 
sharply drawn. Organized labor had a 
candidate of its own, opposed by a candi- 
date of the business men. And the 
business. element initiated an ordinance 

rohibiting the boycott and the picket 
ine under heavy penalties. 

The. ordinance might have been de- 
feated, but shortly Seles the election 
one of.the labor leaders announced that 
pteparations were being made for another 
shipyard strike. . That. announcement 
settled the issue. To forestall this strike, 
to prevent industrial chaos that would 
endanger.the newest.and most important 
of Portland’s industries, the voters 
turned down the labor candidate and took 
away the unions’ two most effective 
weapons. 

It is significant that San Francisco and 
Oakland, both strongly unionized com- 
munities, have within the past year pro- 
hibited picketing by popular vote. And 
‘Los Angeles by a decisive vote of aston- 
ishingly large adverse proportions de- 
clined to reélect three union-labor repre- 
sentatives in the city council. 

We wonder whether the impetuous 
leaders of organized labor on the Pacific 
Coast can comprehend the significance 
of these expressions of the popular will, 
whether they can rightly interpret the 
reasons which caused Governor Stephens 
of California to veto the anti-injunction 
act passed by the late but not lamented 
legislature. 


The Discriminating Voter 


HE soothsayers who prophesied 
that the country meets go to the 
demnition bowwows if “mob rule” 
were established through the in- 
troduction of the initiative, the refer- 
endum, therecall and woman’s suffrage are 
meeting with ever new disappointments. 
Instead of leading to mob rule, these 
measures have created new interest in 
governmental and administrative prob- 
lems among the mass of the citizens, have 
caused the average voter to think before 
he votes, have shifted public attention 
from personalities and focused it upon 
measures and broad issues. With every 
election it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the Western voter is using 
his God-given brains, is analyzing the 
problems presented to him for decision 
and is declining to follow sheep-like the 
lead of a popular figure. The recent 
municipal elections of Portland and Los 
Angeles graphically illustrate this growth 
of political intelligence. 
Both in Portland and in Los Angeles 
strong fights were made against jitne 
regulation. Organized labor in bot 
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cities supported the cause of the jitney 
drivers; in both cities the skeleton of the 
soulless street-car corporation was pa- 
raded before the voter in an effort to 
enlist his sympathy for the jitney owners. 
And in both cities the cheap trick failed. 
In both cities the measures designed to 
turn the jitneys loose on the streets 
with practically no regulation failed. In 
Portland the ordinance providing for a 
bond of $2500 per bus carried. But the 
Los Angeles citizens were not ready to 
kill the latest form of common carrier 
entirely and defeated an ordinance de- 
signed to bring about this demise. In 
Portland the voters showed that they 
were in favor of gasoline transportation 
under proper regulations by supporting 
the franchise applied for by a trackless 
motor car company. 











Patriotism is the keynote of the summer’s 


festivals in the Far West. Portland’s Rose 

Festival centered around a huge reproduc- 

tion of the Statue of Liberty surrounded by 

formal gardens exhaling the perfume of a 
million perfect roses 


In both cities unnecessary bond issues 
were defeated and meritorious ones were 
passed. Portland carried the day for the 
$6,000,000 state road bonds that will 
modernize Oregon’s highway system. 

After all, the voter is not the big fool 
some people supposed him to be. 


Patriotism and Cash 


T is not fair to measure the pa- 

triotism of a district or city by the 

amount of its subscriptions to the 

Liberty Loan. Some of the San 
Francisco papers notwithstanding, it is 
ridiculous to assert that the City of the 
Argonauts is possessed of a superior brand 
of devotion to America because it con- 
tributed almost $60,000,000 to the loan 
against $18,000,000 from Los Angeles and 
around $10,000,000 each from Seattle and 
Portland. Noristhisclaim fortified by the 
fact that the amount of San Francisco’s 
oversubscription surpassed the minimum 
allotment of any city west of the Missouri. 
San Francisco had the financial power 
and used it; that’s all. Los Angeles and 


Seattle have invested every penny they 
could raise and borrow in the last twenty- 
five years in the creation of new cities; 
they started their modern careers almost 
without capital at a time when San 
Francisco had been accumulating a golden 
flood for half a century. They have not 
had fluid capital above their pressin 
daily needs for many years of unparallele 
rowth. They did their bit wholehearted- 
: If they failed to oversubscribe, it was 
ue principally to an underestimation of 
San Francisco’s financial strength in the 
distribution of the allotments. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that nearly every city in the Far West 
oversubscribed its allotment of the Red 
Cross contribution and that San Fran- 
cisco’s splendid total of more than a 
million was practically equalled by the Los 
Angeles donations. 

Also, it should be pointed out that 
pacifist Nevada leads the country in its 
proportion of voluntary enlistments and 
that the population of Utah with its 
heavy percentage of Latter-Day Saints is 
running Nevada a close second, both in 
enlistments, bond subscriptions and Red 
Cross contributions per capita. 

For a region that elected Woodrow 
Wilson on a peace platform, the Far 
West is doing better proportionately in 
standing squarely behind the war ad- 
ministration than even the noisiest pro- 
war munition centeron the Atlantic Coast. 


The Future of the Pacific 


REAT, wondrous things are 

about to happen along the vast 

Pacific rim. The concerted 

trek of multitudes of young, 
enterprising men into the new and unde- 
veloped regions of the earth, a trek that 
has marked the end of every great war, 
will find its principal outlet into the Pa- 
cific hinterland when peace finally comes. 
Alaska and British Columbia, Australia 
and New Zealand, Chile, the Argentine 
and Peru will feel its quickening stimulus. 
The principal beneficiaries, however, will 
be greatest of the rough diamonds left 
on the globe, Siberia and China. 

Unaided, Russia cannot develop the 
latent resources of marvelous Siberia; 
single-handed, Japan is unable to make 
available the potential wealth of China. 
American capital, American enterprise, 
American direction must help, must take 
the initiative, if necessary. As yet the 
United States does not realize the size of 
the opportunity, the magnitude of the 
reward. It is the business of the Pacific 
Coast, the direct beneficiary, to open 
America’s eyes and purse, to direct the 
stream of American capital and enter- 
prise not only into the adjacent regions 
to the north, but across the Pacific as well. 

The day when the horizon of the Pa- 
cific Coast was limited by the irrigation 
project, the timber tract and the sub- 
division in the next country, is definitely 
over. Just as the United States has been 
forced against its inclination to think in 
world terms, so the Pacific Coast must 
begin to think and act along broad inter- 
national lines. 

The first tangible recognition of the 
Pacific Coast’s new international obliga- 
tion is contained in the establishment of 
two chairs of Russian by Samuel Hill at 
the state universities of Washington and 
California. 
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In the fullness of three months’ time the first Ten Thousand will be officers. 
the intensive training finished and the commissions distributed, the fact 












But with 


remains that great officers, like great artists, are born, not made 


Officers and Gentlemen % 


How the First 10,000 Are Being Trained ; 


to Drill the Coming Army 
By Peter B. Kyne 


REAT BRITAIN knows how. 

Three years ago she did not, but 

during those three years she has 

had a sad, expensive and ex- 
tremely liberal education, and now that 
our Uncle Samuel’s star-spangled old 
plug hat is in the ring and we have pledged 
our all to go forward with the Allies to 
absolute victory or share with them total 
annihilation, right humbly do we harken 
to her advice in matters martial. 

It was an American advertising man, 
however, who “put over” the wonderful 
publicity campaign for Kitchener’s big 
drive for recruits. In the British War 
Office the first increment of the New 
Army was known as K-1, but to the pop- 
ulace it was known lovingly as “The First 
Hundred Thousand.” American adver- 
tising geniuses have always pinned their 
faith in slogans, and ‘““The First Hundred 
Thousand” was a phrase to conjure with; 
consequently, because it proved effective, 
we have adopted the same advertising 
method, the initial result of which is The 
First Ten Thousand. The only differ- 


ence is that Britain’s First Hundred 
Thousand were Tommies while our First 
Ten Thousand are officers—or, to state 
the case more succinctly, in the fullness 
of three months’ time, with the help of 
God, some old regular army officers and 
their keen native intelligence, they will be 
officers. And, if I am any judge of raw 
material, our First Five Hundred Thou- 
sand conscripts will be well officered 
when the Five Hundred and Ten cross 
steel with the common enemy. 

At the Presidio of San Francisco 
twenty-five hundred of The First Ten 
Thousand assembled on May 15, 1917, to 
learn how to command men in modern 
warfare. About the time this article 
appears in SunseT Macazine the class of 
the Western Department will have grad- 
uated. Thoroughly: impregnated with 
Theory, they will have received their 
diplomas, according to their official ra- 
ting, and in September, when the Western 
Department’s pro rata of the First Five 
Hundred Thousand has been drafted and 
sent to the training camps the recent 
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Wigwagging 


graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 

ing Camps will commence practice. 
How times—that is, war-times—have 
changed! Save for the rookie-trappers 
on the sidewalk in front of recruiting 
offices, Market street, in San Francisco, 
which was one vast splotch of blue when 
the troops were mobilizing for the Philip- 
pines in ’98, is practically bare of soldiers. 
he few one sees are brisk fellows, going 
about Uncle Sam’s business in a quiet, 
business-like manner; moreover, they are 
regulars, in whom nobody takes any 
particular interest; the National Guard is 
scattered in squads and platoons all over 
the country guarding tunnels, railway 
bridges and munition plants, and “ovz 
boys”—the lads whose going really warms 
the heart of the nation and awakens it to 
a keen realization of war—are still await- 
ing the call to the colors. Consequently, 
in so far as the great mass of the people 
is concerned, the country is at war in 
9 
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‘Digging in,’’ one of the new 
courses in the school of war 
prescribed by the post-graduates 
of Europe 


theory but not in practice. 
The cheers and the tears—aye, 
and the dollars, will come 
later. 

Recently I visited the Pre- 
sidio to watch Uncle Sam sift- 
ing the flour for the first bak- 
ing and quite subconsciously 
my feet carried me to the 
civilian side of the Presidio— 
the golf links. I am more fa- 
miliar with that side of it. 
Here I noted but one sign of 
war. There were no army 
officers around the club house 
or on the links. My mind 
harked back nineteen years to 
a day when, as a private in a 
regular regiment, Pad fought 
a desperate sham battle on 
this same ground. And 
what a huge army of privates it was— 
fully five thousand! I remembered feel- 
ing sorry at the time for any nation that 
would have dared to pluck a tail feather 
from the American eagle in the presence of 
that huge army of enlisted men. Just 
think of it. Five thousand! 

I crossed the ridge and came out in full 
view of the military side of the reserva- 
tion. Below me stretched Tennessee 
Hollow with the old cantonment barracks 
that had housed the First Tennessee Vol- 
unteer Infantry in the days of the Span- 
ish War. ree | then I knew we were at 
war, for those old cantonments now house 
more prospective officers than there were 
privates in the First Tennessee! I sat 
down beside the road to think it over; to 
gaze upon the hundreds of new canton- 
ments in course of construction along the 
bay shore, to listen to the hammering of 
six hundred carpenters. The noise floated 
up to me in a continuous ripple, reminding 
me of distant infantry firing at will. Di- 
rectly below me a company of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Camp were having 
“gallery practice,” firing at seventy-five 
feet, their Springfields sub-calibered and 
using “twenty-two longs.” Up the road 
came another company in command of a 
regular army captain, and I heard him 
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National Guard officers direct- 
ing target practice. Bayonet 
practice is more novel and more 
gruesome than this 


for displaying his ignorance, 
moved his platoon forward 
and forgot to nominate his 
guides before doing so. And 
the instructor went with him, 
to impress upon him the 
vital necessity for keeping in 
touch with the advance guard 
by means of connecting files 
and to throw out a sergeant 
with a corporal and his squad 
as a patrol to scout the 
country for the advance 
party. Then the instructor 
tagged along after the patrol 
to see that the sergeant threw 











The new cantonments recently completed beside the Golden 


months ago the Exposition was in full swing 


say to the acting company commander: 

“Now, Mr. So-and-So, you are the ad- 
vance guard—one company—of a regi- 
ment of hostile infantry which landed on 
pee this morning. What do you 

of 

The acting company commander did 
the obvious thing. He brought his com- 
pany to a halt to consider matters. Then 
he spoke: 

“This is a good place for the advance 
guard to halt. The hill and the cut-bank 
on this road offers excellent protection 
from the enemy’s fire in case of a meeting 
engagement. But we are approaching 
that belt of eucalyptus woods, where the 
enemy may be hiding in force. Hence, I 
must proceed with caution. Therefore, 
I order Lieutenant Blank to take the first 
platoon and go forward as an advance 
party and scout the country thoroughly 
in order that the remainder of the com- 
pany, constituting the advance guard, 
may not be surprised and annihilated.” 

“Very good, sir,” the instructor replied. 
“Give the order to Lieutenant Blank.” 
So Lieutenant Blank was given the order, 
which was corrected by the instructor to 
make it brief, clear and wholly under- 
standable; whereupon Lieutenant Blank, 
visibly embarrassed at this opportunity 


Here the army will be housed where a few 


out his point and flankers to 
guard against the patrol be- 
ing surprised and theoretically 
annihilated or captured. And 
shortly after I started down 
the hill to the cantonments the connecting 
files, using their arms as semaphores, con- 
veyed to the advance guard the startling 
information that the enemy had been 
sighted in small numbers. Thus _re- 
assured, the advance guard deployed as 
skirmishers and entered the dark eucalyp- 
tus wood, from which presently horrid 
screams proceeded, proving that the 
battle was on. 

I know of nothing more interesting than 
to watch this tremendous operation of 
transforming civilians into officers capa- 
ble of leading soldiers into battle. It is a 
terrible task, even though the candidates 
for commissions have been hand-picked, 
so to speak and, after the first month, 
during which the misfits will be weeded 
out, will represent one hundred per cent, 
mentally, morally and physically. As 
these lines are written, the machinery for 
the job is not yet running smoothly; the 
task has scarcely been started and a 
standardized course of instruction cover- 
ing the full period of three months has 
not yet been evolved. Indeed the over- 
worked regular army officers in charge 
are grateful when they can outline the 
program one week in advance of the eager 
tu on 
The idea of establishing camps for 
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‘‘Other times, other customs!’’ In the Spanish war, when we last went into training camps, there were no great armored 
tractors, crashing cross country, belching fire to clear a path for the infantry 


training men for the officers’ reserve corps 
was first conceived, I believe, by that 
apostle of preparedness, General Leonard 
Wood. ‘The first camps at Plattsburg 
Barracks, the Presidio of Monterey and 
other points were in the nature of an ex- 
periment. Many thousands of earnest 
Americans, foreseeing the inevitable 
struggle with Germany, desired to fit 
themselves for command when the sum- 
mons should come, and inasmuch as there 
was no Congressional appropriation for 
the 1915 training camps, the men who 
attended them paid for their course of 
instruction. The result of the experiment, 
however, was such a decided success that 
appropriation for the future training 
camps was provided under the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 


Many of the men who had attended 
the training camps in 1915-16 had re- 
ceived their commissions prior to the 
declaration of war with Germany, but 
with the declaration of hostilities they 
were ordered to take an additional three 
months’ course in the training camps 
which were ordered established ten days 
after war was declared. 

What an order it was to fill! The de- 

artment commanders throughout the 
linieed States were given just three weeks 
in which to prepare training camps in 
their respective districts. There Adju- 
tant-General’s telegram named sixteen 
divisional points for the establishment of 
the camps, to wit, Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont; Plattsburg Barracks, Madison 
Barracks, and Fort Niagara, New York; 


Fort Meyer, Virginia; Forts Oglethorpe 
and McPherson, Georgia; Fort Benjamin 
Harrison and Fort Sheridan, Illinois; 
Fort Logan H. Roots, Colorado; Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota; Fort Riley, Kansas; 
Leon Springs, Texas; and the Presidio 
of San} Francisco. The regular troops 
which formerly had occupied these posts 
were scattered along the border for the 
most part, which left the matter of hous- 
ing the recruit officers a matter of little 
worry. Furnishing the men with blan- 
kets, bedding, clothing and the latest 
infantry equipment, however, was the 
real task. However, the quartermaster 
corps flew to the job; the newspapers 
gave the training camp scheme publicity 
by the running mile and the medical corps 
(Continued on page 88) 


Even the proverbial stone wall cannot block the progress of the modern ‘‘tank,’’ which, by the way, is being manufactured 
in large quantities on the peaceful Pacific Coast 








Chang, the Unchanging 


How the Bully of China Plays Into the Hands of Japan 


T the time this is written, 
Chang Hsun, the bully 
of China, is in Tientsin 
demanding that Presi- 

dent Li Yuan Hung dissolve 
the Chinese Parliament. No 
one seems to know just why 
Chang wants parliament dis- 
solved, except that as a man of 
action he’ has a certain con- 
tempt for purely, deliberative 
bodies and the Chinese Parlia- 
ment is the most tediously de- 
liberative. body on earth. In. 
the absence of appealing reasons 
he has with him several thou- 
sand of his old-style troops, 
ornamented with pig-tails and 
clad in quilted cotton trousers, 
who swagger about and bully 
the populace in imitation of 
their master. Except for the 
fact that he commands these 
troops Chang has no more 
right to demand the dissolution 
of parliament than I have to 
demand the adjournment of 
Congress; but Chang will prob- 
ably be humored in his whim, 
for it has been found safer to 
give him what he wants than 
to argue with him about it. 

Where he will be and what 
he will be doing when this is 

ublished, not even Chang 

imself could foretell; but it is 
reasonably certain that wher- 
ever he is, that particular spot 
will be the trouble center of 
China. He will either be 
taking a hand in a row which some one 
else has started, as in the present in- 
stance, or if he should unexpectedly find 
only peace and quiet he will start a little 
trouble on his own account. 

Since the death of Yuan Shih Kai there 
has been no man in China whose comings 
and goings and doings’ are watched with 
keener and more apprehensive interest 
than his fellow-countrymen bestow on 
Chang. Whether they like it or not, and 
most of them dislike it to the point of 
apoplectic indignation, Chang has to be 
counted in on every important move that 
is made in the flowery republic. Ifhe would 
enly go away, or get killed in battle, or be 
eaten by a dragon, or die a natural death, 
an end which seems unthinkable ‘for a 
man like Chang, nearly all of the four 
hundred million Chinese who care any- 
thing about what goes in the country 
would be inexpressibly glad. If he would 
agree to do any of these things they 
- would doubtless be willing to make him a 
god after his death, for a peaceful Chinese 
god is much to be preferred to a roister- 
ing, bragging, head-chopping warrior who 
several years ago got his countrymen’s 
goat ae has kept it ever since. 
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He is the self-appointed leader of the entire queue-wearing, 
foot-binding, head-chopping, anti-progress party in China 


Chang is the representative and self- 
appointed leader of the entire queue- 
wearing, foot-binding, head-chopping, 
anti-progress party in China. It is not 
because he is the leader of this party that 
he is of great importance, for the party 
gains its only importance from the fact 
that Chang is at its head. Indeed, it 
would be something to be reckoned with 
if it consisted solely and entirely of 
Chang, and without him it would have 
only a mild and musty antiquarian in- 
terest. He is the one old-time Chinese 
who in spite of queue-cutting and parlia- 
ment and all the other plain and fancy 
reforms of the past few years, has never 
surrendered, never reformed and never 
compromised. 


ie was a little over five years ago when 
I first ran into the troubled circle which 
marks the presence of the old fire-eater. 
Late in 1911 I went to Nanking to count 
the dead and write a story about them, 
for that city had just fallen into the 
hands of the Republicans and reports we 
had received in Shanghai indicated. that 
the slaughter had been terrific. I found 
no dead, for a safety first policy had 


guided the military operations 
of both sides. In the absence 
of enough gore to decorate a 
real war story I planned an 
interview with Sun Yat Sen, 
the interesting Cantonese ad- 
venturer who had just become 
provisional president of his 
country. Here again I met 
with disappointment, for I 
could not find a carriage. Dis- 
tances are more magnificent in 
Nanking than in Washington 
and in ordinary times the 
muddy roads are traversed by 
rattling carriages which form 
the. backbone of Nanking’s 


transportation facilities. But 


by Chang Hsun, the com- 
mander of the Tartar troops 
who had ingloriously fled across 
the Yangtse river only that 
morning. Further search re- 
vealed the fact that Chang had 
also taken all the donkeys and 
mules of the place and a large 
number of the ricsha coolies. 
He had paralyzed the trans- 
portation system of a great 
city by the brilliantly simple 
expedient of taking the system 
with him. 

Chang’s retreat had been 
masterly though as inglorious 
as his defense of Nanking. 
That was a failure, for he was 
handicapped from the start by 
conditions strange to his ex- 
perience. Chang cannot read 
or write and a map means nothing to him. 
He is a follower of that good old school of 
fighting wherein the general directs the 
combat from a hill commanding a view of 
both foe and friend. Trenches, maps and 
masked batteries play no part in this school. 
At Nanking there are many hills, but the 
Republicans, instead of marching bravely 
out into view to do their fighting, carried 
on what he considered a clandestine and 
cowardly system of warfare, bombarding 
him from batteries he could not see or 
from warships anchored in the river some 
miles away. It was most disconcerting. 

When it became apparent that the 
imperial forces could not hold out against 
this irregular and unusual method of 
attack, arrangements were made for a 
surrender which was to take place with 
much formality the following morning. 
Chang disliked this plan. He had never 
surrendered, didn’t know how it was done 
and didn’t want to learn. He agreed 
to the terms, but during the night he 
climbed over the city walls, accompanied 
by a few thousand of his loyal troops, and 
in some way got across the river to Bukow. 
When the Republicans marched in the 
following morning they found that 


all of the horses had been taken , 
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At one of the gates of Nanking. When Chang fled from the revolutionists in 1911 he paralyzed the transportation system of a 
great city by the brilliantly simple expedient of taking the system with him 


some one had lost the $200,000 prize 
offered for Chang’s capture. 

Pukow is the southern terminus of a 
railway line which runs northward to 
‘Tientsin and possession of this road lead- 
ing to the territory of the enemy was 
supposed to go with possession of Nan- 
king. But the Republicans crossed the 
river to find another disappointment: 
‘Chang, not content with divesting Nan- 
king of its horses, mules and donkeys, had 
taken with him in his flight all the rolling 
stock of the road. The Re ublicans held 
possession of a pair of good rails but had 
not so much as a hand car to run on 
them. 

For some time Chang commanded a 
gypsy army. He had retreated into the 
famine region and forage was so poor 
that his army, like an army of 
grasshoppers, soon ate everything 
in sight and had to move on. 
Their barracks consisted of box 
cars which were moved up and 
down the line, stopping where 
food was to be had and occasion- 
ally making forays into the ter- 
ritory of the Republicans. At 
length the peo ye unwelcome 
guests in Hes Chow Fu, one of 
the principal cities between 
Tientsin and the Yangtse river. 
The city was very well equipped 
with civil and military officials 
but in a short time Chang had 
absorbed all the authority there 
was and ran the place to suit 
himself. He remained there 
during the revolution, doing little 
fighting because he had little 
opportunity. The Republicans 
talked much about sending an 
army north but they were not 
anxious to meet him. Though 
he was an imperial general, com- 





sent to the district he had occupied, so he 
was let alone by both sides. When the 
generals of the imperial army signed their 
famous petition asking the Manchus to 
abdicate the throne, Chang was the only 
one who refused. I once asked a prom- 
inent Chinese official what Chang’s 
answer had been to the invitation to join 
in this petition. He said that as the 
Chinese fad borne a reputation for polite- 
ness through a number of centuries he 
thought it best not to shatter that repu- 
tation by making Chang’s message public. 


"feet never gave up the idea of recap- 
turing Nanking and for some months 
after his retreat he sent many pig-tailed 
a over Purple Mountain to see what 
they could see. In China at that time 








the barber pole was the standard of re- 
form and all who retained their queues 
were regarded as loyal to the hated 
Manchus. Soldiers at the city gates of 
Nanking brought about a uniformity of 
appearance, if not of opinion, by forcibly 
cutting the queues of all who passed 
through, Chang’s spies being shorn along 
with the rest. Chang was as bitterly 
opposed to short hair as the Republicans 
were to the queues, but had to adopt differ- 
ent methods of showing his disapproval, 
owing to the obvious impossibility of re- 
placing a severed pig-tail. Short-haired 
men who approached his camp were 
brought before him charged with being 
rebels and as the absence of queues was 
considered proof conclusive of this 
charge they atoned for their tonsorial 
heresy by losing their heads. As 
the queueless increased in num- 
ber this procedure became trou- 
blesome to Chang, as he had 
more important matters demand- 
ing his personal attention, so he 
issued blanket orders to cut off all 
queueless heads. These orders 
were issued just in time to catch 
the vanguard of the returning 
spies, who lost their heads at the 
outposts before they hada chance 
to tell their master what they 
had seen. 

At length the Republicans 
were definitely victorious. The 
Manchus resigned the throne and 
by changing their names and 
banners the imperial troops be- 
came Republican troops. All but 
Chang’s. He didn’t surrender 
and at the same time he didn’t 
continue to uphold the imperial- 
ist cause. He simply assumed a 
position of magnificent inde- 
pendence, paying little attention 





manders of the imperial troops 
in the north thought he might get 
peevish if any strange troops were 


Chang maintains his old-style troops, ornamented with 
pig-tails and clad in quilted cotton trousers 


to that part of the country which 
lay without the boundaries 
(Continued on page 92) 








Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. V 


Pin Pricks and Gnat Bites 


Why the Family Feuds of Rival Unions Irritate the 
Employer and Help the “Open Shop” 


T is not the “closed 
shop” that arouses 
the ire of the average 
fair-minded employ- 
er. It’s the abuse of the 
“closed shop,” the end- 
less, irritating succession 
of pin pricks caused by 
irksome, often stupid and always arbitrary 
union regulations that “get his goat,” 
speaking in the vernacular. To illustrate: 

The unionized building mechanics of 
San Francisco will not handle “unfair” 
lumber. Unless it bears the stamp of 
the millmen’s union, they will not touch 
it. If they do, they are fined by the 
Building Trades’ Council, and the fear of 
this fine is a most effective deterrent. 

A contractor building a_ structure 
against a time limit ordered two loads 
of lumber from a union mill. When it 
arrived on the job, the carpenters quit. 
All work came to a standstill because the 
lumber was without the union stamp. 
Though the contractor produced the bill, 
though he telephoned to the mill, though 
it was abundantly proven that the lumber 
was manufactured in a union shop, the 
mechanics declined to touch it. It had 
to be reloaded, hauled back to the mill, 
unloaded, stamped, reloaded a second 
time and hauled to the job again. 

The union millman had forgotten to 
stamp the material. It was clearly the 
union’s fault, yet the union declined to 
pay for the extra expense or to com- 
pensate the contractor for the loss of 
valuable time. All it did was to pay 
for the hauling one way. 

This happened a few years ago, but 
the contractor still gets red in the face 
when he speaks of it. An instance trivial 
in itself has made of this man a lifelong 
opponent of the closed shop. 

It’s the little things in life that aggra- 
vate, that set the teeth on edge and cause 
tempers to break. I have formed an 
intense personal dislike of an acquaint- 
ance who roared with laughter when I 
had to chase my hat bowling along before 
a stiff breeze: some day I’m going to get 
even with him. Cast-iron toast has 
spoiled many a promising, sunshiny day 
and the stubborn collar button will be 
found at the bottom of many a divorce 
decree. In the industrial world the role of 
the collar button is played with great 
success by the jurisdictional disputes of 
the trade unions. The nature of this in- 
dustrial collar button can best be shown 
by a few concrete examples. 

In refinishing an open-air cigar stand 
the contractor found that the job would 
not look well unless a pillar opposite the 
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stand was ornamented with a marble 
base to match the base of the cigar 
counter. He had his union carpenter take 
the measurements and sent over to a 
union shop for four small marble panels. 
The misc 4 came with the holes drilled 
through them. Shortly after them came 
the business agent of oe marble workers’ 
union. He caught the union carpenter in 
the act of fastening the first panel to the 
pillar and stopped him with the threat of 
a citation to appear before the Building 
Trades’ Council. The operation of screw- 
ing the panel to the woodwork of the 
pillar was not carpenter’s work. Under 
union regulations it had to be performed 
by a member of the marble workers’ 
union who, under the rules of his union, 
had to have the assistance of a helper in 
the arduous task of driving eight screws— 
at a cost of at least fifty cents per screw. 
The same contractor was putting in a 
new store front. The tile in the entrance 
was laid by a member of the tile layers’ 
union, but when this tile layer reached 
for a slab of marble three inches wide to 
lay it between the tiles and the edge of 
the sidewalk the business agent of the 
marble workers’ union once more ap- 
peared on the scene. Afraid of a fine, the 
union tile layer notified his employer 
that he could not put 
down the marble sill, 
whereupon the contractor 
came in person, mixed the 
cement, spread it and 
pressed the marble slab 
down into it, flush with 
the sidewalk, the entire 
operation requiring less 
than ten minutes. Of course the contract- 
or’s love for the union shop reached fever 
heat when the business agent protested 
against the work so vociferously that a 
crowd gathered to watch the fun; of course 
this contractor tries with all his might to 
perpetuate. union conditions in his shop. 
While putting in new plate glass parti- 
tions the contractor found that two or 
three strips of patented metal molding, 
used to hold the glass in place, were not of 
the exact length necessary. A boy witha 
hack saw could have trimmed the molding 
to the required sizes in five minutes, but 
the cabinetmakers—all good union men— 
unanimously refused to tackle the job. 
It was a metal worker’s task, they 
averred; if they undertook to do it, they 
would lay themselves wide open to a fine 
of twenty dollars. So the contractor had 
to send for a metal worker who traveled 


six miles coming and going 
to spend five minutes in 
actual labor. The con- 
tractor paid the bill. 

Similarly the union 
glaziers insist that on in- 
terior work in which 
hardwood molding is used 
to hold plate glass in place, they and 
not the cabinetmakers or carpenters are 
entitled to the handling of the molding. 
In several instances the union glaziers 
have put the moldings on, only to have 
the union cabinetmakers do the work over 
again so as to have it right. 

It must not be inferred that the men 
themselves invariably insist upon the strict 
enforcement of these medieval rules, sur- 
vival of an age when the functions of each 
craft gild were sharply and precisely delim- 
ited by law. The union mechanic has 
no desire needlessly to injure the employer 
upon whose prosperity the steadiness of 
his employment largely depends. But the 
union mechanic under the jurisdiction of 
the San Francisco Building Trades’ Coun- 
cil is afraid; he knows that the ruling 
body of the Council is composed of the 
business agents whose jobs depend upon 
their ability to create as much work as 
possible for their constituents, to give 
incessant proof of their activity and 
watchfulness. No man likes to part with 
five, ten, twenty or fifty dollars for the 
violation of a rule even if the rule is fool- 
ish. Yet union men will incur the risk of 
a fine or the loss of the union card if they 
think they can hide their “crime” from 
the business agent’s lynx eyes. A few 
months ago a San Francisco bank re- 
arranged its main office. The carpenters 
were pertectly able to unscrew the metal 
lattice work of the tellers’ cages, to move 
it to the new location and screw it on 
again, but they were afraid to do it. 
They could move the wooden counters, but 
the moving of the lattice work “‘belonged”’ 
to the metal workers’ union. Yet they 
did it—after the windows had been cov- 
ered with a coat of whitewash to hide 
their evil doings from the business agent 
of the ornamental ironworkers’ union. 

Years ago a fair amount of standard 
store and office fixtures was manufactured 
in San Francisco; today that line of in- 
dustry is practically dead. No work is 
undertaken except special contract jobs. 
High wages did not kill the business; 
high wages and reasonable hours rarely 
kill any business. The instances quoted 
above supply the clue to the real cause of 
this industry’s slow and painful demise. 

Some years ago most of the piles used 
in San Francisco bay were protected 
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Pin Pricks and Gnat Bites: 


with a tar composition and covered with 
a felt paper held down by redwood bat- 
tens, the work being done in a San 
Francisco plant employing fourteen to 
twenty laborers at $3.50 to $4 a day. It 
was only a small industry, so small that 
the unions overlooked it for quite a while. 
At last it occurred to the roofers’, damr 
and waterproof workers’ union that its 
jurisdiction extended over this insignifi- 
cant pile-treating trade. It asked for and 
obtained the jurisdiction. Fifteen union 
roofers at six dollars a og 2 were to re- 
place the fifteen non-union laborers. But 
the shifting of jobs did not take place. 
Instead the business of protecting sub- 
merged piles lifted itself by the boot 
straps and went in a body to the open- 
shop creosoting plants of Seattle. No 
union roofers obtained employment, but 
fifteen laborers found themselves without 
jobs and the demand for redwood battens 
dwindled. 

Of course this is a small affair, too small 
to attract public notice except among the 
persons directly affected, but it illus- 
trates the tendency of all industry to go 
where costs are lowest. Because of this 
tendency the strongly unionized com- 
munity must see its industrial develop- 
ment retarded or checked entirely, as in 
San Francisco before the war created 
abnormal conditions, unless union leaders 
and union men codperate with the em- 
ployers to offset the higher wages and 
shorter hours by greater efficiency. And 
the cause of efficiency is not sad te the 
efforts of rival unions to obtain for their 
members as much as possible of the 
work lying in the twilight zone between 
two crafts. The fight of the carpenters 
and the plasterers’ unions over the nailing- 
up of the staff work during the con- 
struction of the San Francisco exposition 
supplies a classic example of the trouble, 
the cost and the friction created by the 
jurisdictional squabbles among the 
unions. 

A great many of the plaster ornaments 
were made on the bench. hen this 
staff work was ready to be nailed in 
position, both the carpenters and the 
plasterers claimed the right to do the nail- 
ing. Though the contractors favored the 
carpenters, they agreed to a compromise 
under the provisions of which each craft 
was to do half the nailing. There were 
several reasons why the contractors 
favored the carpenters. In the first 
place, they received $4.50 for eight hours 
whereas the plasterers received $6; in 
the second place, the carpenter’s famili- 
arity with saw, hammer and nails enabled 
him to do a great deal 
more of the work than the 
plasterer could accom: 
plish; in the third place, 
the union carpenters were 
perfectly willing to accept 
a common laborer earn- 
ing $2.50 or $3 a day as 
a helper, whereas the 
rules of the plasterers’ union required the 
services of a union hod carrier at $4 a day. 

During the period when each craft 
did half the nailing, bystanders used to 
await the change from carpenter to 
plasterer with intense interest. It was as 
good as a show. When the plasterer ar- 
rived on the scaffolding and found staff 
work ready to be placed, he beckoned to 
the hod carrier. The hod carrier gravel 
lowered the staff work to the penton 





took it out of the sling, walked around it, 
put it back into the sling and hoisted it 
to the top of the scaffold again. The plas- 
terer insisted upon this performance. His 
union was not on good terms with the 
hodcarriers’ union. He wasn’t going to 
be caught napping. The regulations of 
his union did not allow him to handle any 
material unless it was prepared by a 
union hod carrier. If he nailed up material 
hoisted to the scaffold by a carpenter’s 
helper, he violated the union “law” and 
might be fined. So he played safe and 
had the union hod carrier hoist the staft 
work down and up again before he would 
touch it. 

Unfortunately the fifty-fifty arrange- 
ment between the plasterers and the 
carpenters did not last. The plasterers 
wanted it all. They felt aggrieved and 
complained. Even to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor did they carry their grievance, and 
when the court of last resort turned them 
down, they struck. Every union plasterer 
in San Francisco, in and out of the expo- 
sition, was ordered to quit work because 
of the dispute with the carpenters over 
the division of the task. 

Whereupon the labor 
world was shocked by a 


most strange phenom- 
enon. 
The San_ Francisco 


Building Trades’ Council, 
mainstay of organized 
labor in the Far West, ac- 
tually and actively helped 
the contractors’ association in the im- 
portation of strikebreakers to crush the 
rebellious plasterers’ union. 

The strike was accompanied by the 
usual symptoms. Strikebreakers, even 
though they had the official support ot 
the San Francisco unions, were slugged, 
beaten, sandbagged, kicked and chased off 
the jobs by the striking union plasterers. 
Only when the family feud threatened to 
disrupt the hitherto unbroken ranks of 
the Building Trades’ Council was the dis- 
pute settled. 

The employers were not at fault. They 
were willing to and did fulfil every con- 
dition imposed by organized labor, yet 
they suffered because two unions did 
not have enough solidarity and common 
sense amicably to agree upon the division 
of work claimed by both. 

Before proceeding to the consideration 
of the broader aspect and consequences 
of jurisdictional disputes among rival 
labor organizations, let us tarry for a 
moment to take a look into the practices 
of the San Francisco roofers’ union. 

The contractors allege that this union 
has “‘closed its charter,” that is, it accepts 
no new members, be they with or without 
a union card; that it bars all apprentices; 
that it practices restriction of output 
even though journeymen are paid $6 and 
gang foremen $7.50 for eight hours. The 
employers complain furthermore of a 
union rule which compels them to send 
out a foreman plus a journeyman on any 
repair job, even if the trouble is caused 
merely by a small leak which could be 
fixed in an hour by an apprentice. This 
roofers’ union also is exceptionally par- 
ticular when it comes to questions of 
jurisdiction. It will not allow the pro- 
fane hands of non-members to desecrate 
any part of the material needed by union 
roofers. Its rules provide that none but 
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roofers must hoist the 
material to the top. 
Thus, if a contractor de- 
sires to hoist roofing ma- 
terial to the top of a 
building before removing 
the hoisting machinery, 

: he cannot employ his 
union laborers for the work. He must call 
in union roofers at six dollars a day to per- 
form the skilled labor of wheeling gravel, 
tar and roofing felt in and out of the hoist. 
Thus San Francisco roofs are exceptionall 
expensive, the dry climate anak 
ing, and the relations between the roofing 
contractors and the union are fully as cor- 
dial and harmonious as the feeling Gov- 
ernor Hughes harbors for the glorious state 
of California. 

Sometimes the actions of the business 
agents show so little foresight, display 
such complete disregard of the inevitable 
consequences to the affected industries, 
to the union men themselves that these 
actions appear to be childishly mis- 
chievous. Take the case of the San 
Francisco sheet metal workers, for in- 
stance. 

Finding business slack, the owner of an 
establishment handling ornamental iron 
work cast about for a new line. He dis- 
covered that no steel lockers of any kind 
were manufactured in the Far West, in- 
vestigated thoroughly, decided that he 
could compete with Eastern manufac- 
turers, ordered automatic machmes to 
stamp out the sides and doors and set out 
on a still hunt for orders. San Francisco 
was just completing a large new car barn. 
He put in a bid on the lockers and ob- 
tained the contract at $4.70, the next 
lowest bidder, an Eastern firm, asking 
$4.74 per locker. Competition was 
stiff, but the San Francisco man, having 
no freight on the manufactured product 
to pay, figured that his bid would enable 

im to make a small profit. 

He had figured without the unions. 

In the first place, the business agent 
of the structural iron workers came 
around and claimed the task of making 
the locker frames for the members of his 
union. The owner of the plant em- 
ployed union housesmiths exclusively, 
paying them four dollars a day. They 
were fully competent to do the work, but 
because the angle irons of the frame 
exceeded a certain thickness, he was 
forced to hire structural ironworkers at 
six dollars. Nor could the door and sides 
of the lockers be made by his own men; 
they had been trained in the use of the 
automatic stamping machines, but they 
had to give way because the work “be- 
longed” to the sheet metal workers’ 
union who must receive five dollars and a 
half a day. 

Still, the worst was yet to come. When 
Eastern firms had shipped steel lockers, 
manufactured by workers not nearly as 
well paid as those in San Francisco, into 
the city by the Golden Gate, the assem- 
bling and setting-up of the lockers had 
always been done by unskilled laborers at 
a cost of 30 cents per locker. In his bid 
the San Francisco manufacturer had 
based his estimate on this assembling 
cost. But when he started to set up his 
lockers in the car barn, the business 
agent of the sheet metal workers’ union 
objected. The work “belonged” to the 
union men. The manufacturer pointed 
out that unskilled laborers had for years 
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assembled steel lockers shipped in from 
the East; why discriminate against home 
industry? 

Had the business agent been frank, 
he would have replied that the San Fran- 
cisco Building Trades’ Council had no 
earthly means to punish 
manufacturers in Ohio or 
Pennsylvania, but that it 
did have the power to 
make it exceedingly in- 
teresting for any San 
Francisco enterprise dar- 
ing to disobey its man- 

a —— date; hewould have added 
that the boss had better quit arguing and 
put the sheet metal workers on the pay roll 
unless he’d like to see every man pulled out 
of his shop and all of his customers boy- 
cotted. But the business agent was not 
frank; rather he assured the manufacturer 
that the highly skilled, most efficient 
members of the sheet metal workers’ union 
could do ever so much more and better 
work than mere laborers and that in the 
long run the employment of skilled union 
mechanics would turn out to be cheaper 
than common labor. 

Was it? 

With laborers it cost Eastern firms 30 
cents to set up a steel locker in San 
Francisco; with union sheet metal me- 
chanics it cost the San Francisco manu- 
facturer 80 cents per locker. 

To keep the shop and his old employees 
busy, this manufacturer bid on and ob- 
tained the contract for the construction 
of a steel raft. He was not allowed to 
build it; the shipbuilding unions claimed 
that the work was theirs and got it. 

He began the manufacture of a truck 
attachment with his old force, whereupon 
he was told that his men could not be 
employed on the work as it fell under the 
jurisdiction of the machinists’ union. 

hat was the last straw, the final pin 
prick, the blow that killed the golden-egg 
goose. The manufacturer broke with the 
unions, told the business agents to keep 
out and is now running an open shop. 
Petty annoyances, pac eC ene 
caps blocking his efforts to keep his force 
employed literally drove him into it. 

Let us admit right here that perhaps 
the principal reason why this manufac- 
turer objected against the pressure to em- 
ploy the members of other unions was the 
fact that his own men worked under a 
union scale of wages lower than the pay 
of the other crafts. Yet his own men were 
fully competent to handle the work and 
more than willing to undertake it. All 
that was accomplished by the efforts of 
rival unions to crowd higher-priced me- 
chanics into their places was a weakening 
of organized labor, the establishment of 
another open shop. 

On this point—it is assuming ever 
greater importance on the Pacific Coast 
owing to the rapid industrial expansion— 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb, the great 
English trade-union authorities, write: 








“If the employer, by any change of 
process, can bring his work within the 
capacity of operations of a lower grade 
of strength or skill, it is useless for the 
superior worker to resist the change.” 


Trouble over the division of work 
between rival crafts is of ancient origin. 
As early as 1395 the King of England 
had to interfere in a violent dispute 
between the London cobblers and “cord- 
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wainers” as to which trade should “clout 
old shoes and old bootes with new ledder 
upon the old soles, before or behind,” and 
since then the demarcation of trade 
limits has been a fruitful source of loss 
to both English employees and English 
trade unions. Between 1890 and 1893 
the great shipbuilding industry on the 
Tyne was several times brought to a com- 
plete standstill lasting months by jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the joiners and the 
shipwrights and the fitters and the plumb- 
ers, losses from which the affected unions 
did not fully recover for more than a 


decade. 


“The Engineers (machinists) have, on 
different occasions quarreled on this 
score with the Boilermakers, the Ship- 
wrights, the Joiners, the Brassworkers, 
the Plumbers and the Tinplate Workers; 
the Boilermakers have had their own 
differences with the Shipwrights, the 
Smiths, the Drillers and the Chippers; 
the Shipwrights have fought with the 
Caulkers, the Boat and Barge Builders, 
the Mast and Blockmakers and the 
Joiners; the Joiners themselves have 
other quarrels with the Mill-sawyers, the 
Patternmakers, the Cabinetmakers, the 
Upholsterers and the French Polishers; 
whilst trades, such as the Hammermen, 
the Ship Painters and the ‘Red Leaders’ 
are at war all around. Hence an em- 
ployer, bound to complete a job by a 
given date, may find one morning his 
whole establishment in confusion and the 
most important sections of his workmen 
‘on strike,’ not because they object to 
any of the conditions of employment, but 
because they fancy that one trade has 
‘encroached’ on the work of another. The 
supposed encroachment may consist of the 
most trivial detail.” (From “Industrial 
Democracy,” by Sydney and Beatrice 
Webb). 


This condition of endless internal war- 
fare, costly both to the employer and to 
the unions, has been transplanted bodily 
from England into the American “closed 
shop.” It has irritated, annoyed, an- 
gered and injured more employers than 
the straight fights over hours and 
wages; it has weakened the unions, de- 
pleted +their treasuries, aroused an- 
tagonism where codperation was needed 
and has caused many times the loss in 
wages than the sum total of the work in 
dispute. It has done more than this. 
Perhaps more than any other factor 
jurisdictional disputes have enabled dis- 
honest, crooked union officials to misuse 
their power, to blackmail employers, to 
transmute their official position into 
private gain. 

There was Sam Parks, business agent 
and boss of the New York housesmiths’ 
and bridge builders’!union. 
Sam Parks ruled the four 
thousand members of the 
union as though they 
were his serfs. fle called 
strikes and called them off 
again, spent the union 
funds without consulting 
, anyone; he gave no ac- 
counting, no reason or justification for his 
actions and, because he happened to come 
into power during a period when wages 
the world over were rising rapidly among 
organized and unorganized workers alike, 
he managed to keep himself in power by 
pointing to the increased wages as the 
result of his personal efforts. 

In 1901 Sam Parks spent $40,000 of 
the union’s money without eb hidoe an 





accounting; in 1902 more than $60,000 
was paid out on his order in a similar 
manner, but these amounts constituted 
merely a part of the sums at his disposal. 
A typical instance of his working methods 
is supplied by the experience of the 
Hecla Iron Works. Parks 
approached the officers of 
the concern with a demand 
for money in one hand 
and the threat of a strike 
in the other. He was 
thrown out, whereupon he 
immediately called a strike 
that threw twelve hundred 
men out of work and cost the concern fifty 
thousand dollars. The firm finally surren- 
dered and paid Parks two thousand dollars, 
whereupon he ordered the men to go back 
to work. They went. At his command, 
issued without consulting anyone, with- 
out a vote, without warning, they aban- 
doned their work like obedient sheep, 
and like sheep they returned at his order. 
In dozens of instances the members of 
this union, obeying implicitly, without 
question, enabled Sam Parks to black- 
mail their employers, and the easiest, 
most common pretext on which to call a 
strike was the ever present jurisdictional 
dispute. 

The Sam Parks affair is fifteen years 
old. How about conditions right now? 

Last fall the C. A. Carson Compan 
was erecting a building in Caton R 
Ohio. When it was time to pour the 
concrete on the first floor, trouble 
started. Three business agents descended 
upon the contractors. Union lathers were 
setting the metal forms for the concrete 
and the sheet metal workers claimed the 
task as theirs. It was not a question of 
hours or wages; full union conditions—the 
“closed shop”—prevailed on the job. To 
avoid trouble, the contractor declared 
his willingness to take down the forms 
put up by the lathers, to have the taking- 
down done by union sheet-metal workers 
or, if the lathers did it, to pay the cost 
into the treasury of the sheet metal 
workers’ union. 

Did the business agents agree to this 
eminently fair proposition of a contractor 
anxious to avoid trouble? They did not. 
They refused to commit themselves, but 
when the contractor poured concrete into 
the forms placed by union lathers, a 
strike was called. Every union man em- 
ployed on the building was ordered to 
quit and walked out. 

The contractor alleges that the owner 
of the building settled the trouble by 
paying two business agents a total of two 
thousand dollars. When the first thou- 
sand was paid, according to the con- 
tractor’s story, the union men meekly 
went back to work, regardless of the 
jurisdictional dispute. 

The John Gill & Sons Company put 
up a business structure in Cleveland late 
in 1915. F. A. Collins, the firm’s super- 
intendent, under oath declared that 
shortly before Christmas union labor 
officials asked him to “kick in” on a 
Christmas present. He was giving fifty 
dollars for the grafters. They laughed 
at him. 

“My, that’s only cigarette money for 
one day,” declared one of them. They 
told x superintendent very frankly 
that they wanted at least two thousand 
dollars, one per cent of the contract 

(Continued on page gr) 
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The DREADFUL FLEECE 


How Love Came at Last to Jed Wimple and 
Punishment to His Father 





LD Tim Wimple went about the 
business of the snake hunt with 
the slow and painful precision of 
the aged. 

The climb from the boulder bed of Hat 
creek up the cut wall of the canyon to 
the water scoured slit in the limestone 
which was the rattlers’ den he acnieved 
after much wheezing and careful placing 
of the manzanita stick supporting his 
steps. He took no hand-hold on over- 
hanging bush until he had thrashed that 
bush with his manzanita cane beyond all 
peradventure of the stab of fangs. He 
would not permit his feet to remain for 
even an instant near any cranny in the 
rocks. The poise of his bent body—of 
the white old rag-weed head thrust peer- 
ingly forward—was all superlative cau- 
tion. Old Tim Wimple dreaded rattle- 
snakes more than any other menace ir 
life. That was why he hunted them; 
a perversity which was a sort of warped 
courage gave him zest for the sport. ‘The 
varmints weren’t smart enough to get 
Tim Wimple! Nobody, let alone rattlers, 
could get Ole Tim. 

Just as his eyes came to the level of the 
lip of rock projecting from the snake den 
two fat serpents, y ve and loathfully 
muscular, slithered across the _ sun- 
warmed slab of limestone and disappeared 
into the narrow crevice beyond. Instantly 
a high pitched, singing note, as of tensed 
wires under the rasp of a file, proceeded 
from the hidden recesses of the den; 
warning terrific as a tiger’s roar. The 
dust brown, slack old figure stopped at 
the vantage of the lowermost lip of rock, 
shoulders level with the rattlers’ den. 
Excitement of the chase fired the faded 
blue of eyes under brushy brows; his 
opened mouth, in its thicket of reddy- 
white beard, was a swallow’s nest in a 
haycock. Savagery no less than that in 
the serpents’ alarm—savagery and craft 
and blood lust—all the more forbidding 
because of the underlying hint of senility; 
these the graven lines of old Tim Wimple’s 
soul in this the moment of action. 

He unslung from his shoulders, where 
it was bound by a piece of bale rope, a 
sheep’s hide, uncured and _ smelling 
abominably. A twist of the rope and a 
knot about one leg of the hide. Then the 
hunter folded the stiff pelt, wool side 
outermost, about the end of his man- 
zanita cane and thrust it into the den. 
The bale rope trailed after. Viciously he 
prodded the unwielding hide farther and 
farther into the depths of the cavern. 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 





Now the wire pitched rattling was deaf- 
ening. Quick, hard thuds against the 
pushing stick carried tell-tale vibrations 
to the claw that held it. 

“Strike, dog-gone yuh! Kick into it, 
yuh _hellbenders!” Tim Wimple piped 
shrilly his hunting challenge, and his feet 
shuffled excitedly on the rock. He pulled 
a long bladed hunting knife from under 
his trousers strap and laid it naked on the 
shelf by his elbows. Then, very slowly, 
he began tugging on the bale rope that 
trailed back from the hidden hide. Inch 
by inch the yellow and dirty black skin 
came out through the crevice mouth of 
the snake den. Other things, too. 
Thrashing, writhing bodies of rattlers, 
heads buried in the wool where they had 
struck and snared themselves by fangs 
entangled in the clotted mass of fleece. 
Five rattlers were bagged—five great, 
lashing whips of sinuous muscle. The 
tips of their bodies whirred a measure of 
terrible rage. Old Tim drew the loathly 
skin and its victims cautiously up to reach 
of his hand. With the knife he then 
severed each straining steel spring from 
its buried head. His tongue lolled from 
his mouth as his hand caught the resis- 
tance of each vertebrae to cleaving steel. 

“Snick! Thar yuh go to make ile f’r 
Ole Man Wimple’s rheumatiz! Bish— 
bang! Yuh’ll p’izen my bullets with 
yuh’r p’izen sacks, old gray-belly!”’ 


HEN the last head was severed he 
gathered the squirming bodies to- 
gether and tied them into a knot with one 
end of the bale rope. This sheaf of head- 
less snakes he hung on the end of his 
manzanita stick as counter-weight for the 
sheep skin, in which the reptile heads still 
remained firmly snared; the stick went 
over his shoulder, carried so cautiously 
that the swaying hide could not by fatal 
chance slap against his back. The hunter 
then picked his slow course back to the 
little shack in the mountain meadow 
which had been home to him for forty 
years. He called it a day—a good day. 
Tomorrow would see him trying out the 
fat from the kill in a rusty frying pan to 
secure the prized snake ile. Time enough 
thereafter to take the secondary profit of 
the hunt—to squeeze deadly venom from 
rigid jaws and smear the bullets for his old 
Long Tom with it. It was a charm, this 
snake p’izen smeared on bullets. You 
couldn’t miss with a p’izened bullet. 
To go from San Francisco to the place 
where old Tim Wimple and his boy Jed 





lived—granting you had the mad desire 
so to lose yourself in this forgotten corner 
of California—would consume a full half 
week and entail many vicissitudes of 
travel. First to the base of sentinel 
Shasta by train; then, fortuitously, con- 
nection with the log train running east 
along McCloud river; in a country of 
stark and timber stripped mountains a 
short and vivid jump by auto to the ulti- 
mate outpost of city life, the farthest 
frontier of the movie, the insurance policy 
and the subpoena. MHaply arrived at 
Bettytown, all you would have to do 
would be to find a saddle-horse and a 
guide to pilot you through a wilderness of 
lava cones, swamps and runty timber, 
over the divide of the Sierras and down 
into a mongrel strip of country which the 
sovereign states of California and Nevada 
long since have forgotten—if, indeed, they 
ever really were cognizant of this barren 
domain. “Back of Lassen” is the country 
name for the district. Lassen, the snow 
peak, and all its encircling abattis of 
scarified ridges and lava-dammed lakes 
shut out the whole of the world to the 
west; eastward the lower mountains trail 
down to Nevada’s bleached deserts. 
Here, in this shut-in hall bedroom of the 
mountains, life, physically and morally, 
runs pretty low to the ground—grows 
without trimmings, in other words. Like 
the ground pine, it creeps in shadows, and 
its fruits are hard and brittle and bitter. 
Echoes from the world came here only 
faintly and _ behind -hand—sometimes 
years behind-hand. 

In the narrow valley of Hat creek’s 
north prong—a twisted gouge in the moun- 
tains on which the midsummer sun sets 
at four o’clock—lived old Tim Wimple, 
his boy Jed and a third. There’s always 
a disturbing third, even in north prong 
of Hat creek. Her name was the Widow 
Sarston. Old Wimple was just turaed 
eighty, his boy Jed was fifty-one, and the 
Widow—well, she was as old as she felt, 
and ofttimes that was very old indeed. 

As the newest comer to the valley— 
she’d been there three months a bride and 
five years a widow—she was, in old Wim- 
ple’s estimation, an interloper: Worse 
than that, a designing woman! When 
she was two years a widow the boy Jed 
had given certain criminal evidences of 
“keeping company” with the Widow 
Sarston. This the father promptly had 
resented and, resenting, had forbidden. 
No pussy-prancin’ she-woman was going 
to steal his boy Jed; not while he, Tim 
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Wimple, was able to protect him. Secret 
jealousy, coupled with a fear of losing 
dominion over the pliant creature who 
remained through all the years “the boy 
Jed,” fanned old Wimple’s hatred of the 
Widow into vicious flame. 

“Tt’s not my boy that Widder’s after, 
but my li’l ole gravel mine she’s playin’ 
for to kotch when I’m dead,” was Wim- 

le’s public explanation of his prejudice. 
But the cronies of Bettytown’s bars knew 
the gravel mine was a joke and knew, also, 
the real reason for the feud on Hat creek. 
Old Tim Wimple of Hat creek, whose rule 
was as the rule of Abraham; there was 
no dissembling his iron-hard will. 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


As to the boy Jed, aged fifty-one and 
the third point in Hat creek’s triangle of 
discord, best have first look at him vis-a- 
vis his father, returning triumphant from 
the snake killing. For it had been 
always Jed’s poor fortune never to 
be counted an entity in the world’s 
scheme apart from his _ wilful 
parent. So now the tall, spindling 
man with the face of a child 
miraculously flores- 
cent with whiskers, 
who looked up from 
the saw-buck at the 
sound of approaching 
steps, instantly takes 
place in the back- 
ground behind the 


dominant aura of old Wimple’s personality. 
An indefinable gesture of the head, grown 
custom after half a century’s bondage; 
the sudden slumping forward of lean 
shoulders: here you have the hallmarks 
of the boy Jed’s fealty. Pale blue eyes, 
which possessed not at all the latent fire 
and bane in the elder’s; slack mouth, 
whose feminine softness even the beard 
could not hide; a head small enough to be 
called dainty on a woman’s shoulders but 
only outrageous on Jed’s: these the en- 
dowments of a mother who had cried 
herself to a grave on the prairie where the 
Argonaut trains passed. These externals, 
and the character appropriate to them. 









The woman in the prairie schooner had 
endured only two years of bondage; she 
left it to her son to spell it out for fifty- 
one. 

“See yuh kotched a’plenty, Dad,” 
Jed greeted in a voice meant to carry 
humble admiration for superior daring. 
The elder carelessly dropped his grisly 
burden by the woodpile and launched 
into a magnificent lie: 

“If yuh’d saw th’ fight they puts up, 
boy! Here’s me, balancin’ on one foot, 
with both hands a’ smokin’ an’ a’ fannin’, 
when ‘long comes th’ biggest of th’ hull 
lot—this-here ole gray-belly—an’ he’s 
just fixin’ to stab me in th’ laig when I 
stomps him. He curls up my bootleg 
an’—” He broke off suddenly to sniff the 
air like an old hound, nose up and eyes 
squinted shut. “Say, boy, yuh smelt 
anythin’ outa ordinary today? Sunthin’ 
kin to bad aigs?” 

Jed tilted back his midget’s head and 
noisily whiffled. 

“That’s sulphur from over to Lassen’s 
crater. Got it two-three times this after- 
noon when I was over to the mine. They’s 
a little ground-shake, too. Maybe what 





they say ’bout ole Lassen’s true; 
maybe she’s wakin’ up. But 
I dunno—can’t say f’r sure.” 
“Shucks, boy; just Injin talk 
—that’bout ole Lassen’s wakin’ 
up. No more fire in her ’n in 
our bakin’ stove. Hustle now 
an’ get the stove hot, talkin’ *bout 
fre. I wants my flapjacks good an’ 
brown tonight. I’m petered out. Git 
outa thar, yuh Molly cat; leave them 
snaik haids be!” A gaunt black and white 
cat, who walked on the stump of one front 
leg—the foot had been snapped off in a 
trap—was crouched by the dreadful 
sheepskin; her hypnotic eyes were fixed 
on what appeared to be large cockle- 
burrs caught in the fleece, and her whisk- 
ers trembled to nervous twitchings of her 
mouth. Old Wimple threw a heavy chip 
at her; the beast stalked away in hurt 
dignity. ; 
Ragged pines along the ridge which 
caught the sunset glow stretched up to the 
graying sky like fingers of fear snatching 
at fleeting comfort of light. Shadows 
clotted in the gorge below, blotting, 
torturing outline of bluff and _ swale 
into ghostly fantasies of night. Winds 
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The Dreadful Fleece: 


coursing down from Lassen’s snow carried 
a chill to the valley, whispered eerily of 
things beyond ken. They on too, that 
fetid odor the old man and his son had 
commented upon—a taint from the 
laboratories of earth, pregnant of stupen- 
dous convulsions, of leashed forces be- 
yond imagination. Night brooded slowly, 
as if reluctant to league itself with a spirit 
of portent that was loosed from the dim 
white cone of the volcano counted dead. 
Two puny lights sent tiny stabs into the 
thickening dark; one from the window of 
the Widow Sarston, alone, the other, three 
miles away, marking the house of the pa- 
triarch Wimple and his boy Jed. 


URING the course of Jed’s prepara- 

tions for supper the flimsy shack 
trembled once so that hot coals were shaken 
from the firebox and the frying pan turned 
part way round over the blaze. Old Wim- 
ple spilled tea down his beard and roundly 
cursed. Jed’s hand trembled to his throat 
at the shock; his woman’s intuition, 
vaguely sensed, roused in him a poignant 
disquiet. The blasphemous rumblings 
from his father’s lips appalled him; this 
was no time to curse—not when that 
which stirred Jed’s sensitive perception 
was abroad. 

“Don’t yuh think that’s sorta flyin’ in 
th’ face of Providence?” he dared timidly 
to interpose. His father set down his tea 
mug and stared truculently. 

“What’s flyin’ in th’ face of Provi- 
dence?” 

“Cussin’ things out thataway—I mean 
maybe sunthin’s goin’ to happen—” 

“Thar yuh go!” Cackling laughter cut 
short Jed’s halting apology. ‘Gettin’ 
more like th’ Widder every day— 
a’ mewin’ an’ a’ bawlin’ round ’bout 
Providence! Me, I’ll kick Providence in 
th’ slats first time I meets up with her!” 

Jed cast a quick side glance at the figure 
sprawled, elbows down, over the table. 
Something satanic, something hell-born 
in those deep-set, glimmering eyes! Often 
the son had quailed before this leering imp 
in the husk of senility but had been at a 
loss to give it a name. He only felt—oh, 
how he felt its might! 

To cover his embarrassment Jed 
stepped to the door for more wood. A 
smell of sulphur, pungent, disgusting, 


| rode into the shack on the draft from 


without. He came back to dump wood 


| on the fire, and he trembled so he feared 


his weakness would be detected. Then, 
as they were preparing to roll into their 
bunks, came the second earthquake— 
harder than the previous one and a direct 
kick upward from the vitals of earth. 

“Thar’s yuh’r friend Providence kickin’ 
off th’ bedclothes,” jeered old Tim Wim- 
ple, “an’ I’m goin’ cuss her out agin.” 
Which he proceeded to do, fluently and 
with enthusiasm. Jed blew out the light, 
and they went to bed. Hardly were they 
settled in the blankets when they heard 
the Molly cat mewing at the back door; 
her plaint came muffled as if she carried 
something in her jaws. Regularly at half- 
minute intervals the cat yowled. Jed’s 
nerves twittered. 

“Go throw a stick of wood at that-thar 
dad-rasted Molly cat.” Wimple pére 
mumbled sleepily. Just as the son rose 
obediently to grope in the dark came a 
distant rumbling roar. Like a heavy 
freight wagon on a grade, it was. Jed 
clambered back in his bunk. 


“She'll quit directly,” he muttered. 
The Molly cat did quit its howling; but 
only long enough to walk around the 
house to the front door. 

“Yow-ow-ow-wuh!” 

Jed sat up in his bunk. His voice came 
citamet te terror. 

“What’s that!” 

A sound of hard galloping hoofs on the 
road outside. The cadence of the hoofs 
broke into syncopation, ceased. Then a 
knock at the door. 

“Who’s there?” Jed quavered. 


“Tt’s me—the Widow Sarston. Oh, 
sunthin’ turrible—!” 
“Jed—you!” Old Wimple’s growl 


unctuated the noise of the son’s scrab- 
ine into his trousers. “Jed, leave that 
*oman be!” But Jed paid no heed. Half 
dressed, he lit the lamp and threw open 
the front door. A little figure, all white 
blur of face and carbon black of hair 
streaming over shoulders, half 
stumbled, half pitched into the 
circle of lamplight. Jed quickly 
put out an arm to support her. 
One work hardened hand 
gripped for his coat sleeve and 
there clutched convulsively. 


“Jed!’’ Old 
Wimple’s voice 
was thunderous. 

“Jed, you get 

away from 
that ’oman 
to onc’t!”’ 


“Jed—Jed! Lassen’s blowed up—mud 
rushin’ down th’ creek—sulphur comin’ 
over th’ ridge! An’ my well water’s b’ilin’ 
hot! I’m skeered—oh Lord, but I’m 
skeered!” 

“There-there, M’tilda’”—The moment 
was one to sweep the boy Jed out of his 
father’s domination; even to betray him 
to that outraged parent by the letting 
slip of the familiar appellative. ‘“There- 
there, everythin’s all right. Just a moun- 
tain blowed up, as you say.” 

“Jed! Old Wimple’s voice was thun- 
derous. “Jed, you git away from that 
oman to onc’t!”’ 

For an instant Jed’s arm trembled 
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where it lay over thin shoulders; he felt 
the grip on his sleeve tighten. Then the 
custom of bondage—that bondage left as 
heritage by the woman who had cried her- 
self into the prairie grave—swept back to 
claim him. The old light of blind sub- 


missiveness flickered back into pale eyes. 
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He stepped back and left a cow- 
ering woman alone to face im- 
pending wrath. The Widow 
looked wildly from the slack 
shouldered man who stood by 
the table, head bowed, to the 
menacing figure half risen among 
the blankets in the shadowed 
bunk—just blazing eyes over a 
cascading beard. A slight noise 
at her feet brought her startled 
gaze to the floor. One swift 
glance, and she covered her eyes 
with a hand quickly flung up. 

There, in the middle of the 
lamp’s circle of light, crouched 
the Molly cat, the polished 
knuckle bone of its missing foot 
just showing beneath ragged fur. Its eyes 
were fixed with a gaze hypnotic upon a 
snake’s severed head which lay, jaws dis- 
tended, a few inches beyond the cat’s 
nose. The beast’s whiskers were agitated 
by nervous twitchings of her mouth. She 
purred throatily. The Molly cat was con- 
tent with herself, for had she not brought 
to her masters, as was her custom, a re- 
markable treasure trove? Jed kicked the 
grisly thing into the fireplace. 

“Mis’ Sarston, will yuh git outa my 
house before—?” Tim Wimple’s voice 
was deadly cold. The woman dropped 
her hand from her eyes; it went out in 
unconscious gesture of appeal to Jed. 

“‘I—I’m so skeered,” she murmured in 
defense. “—Brimstone everywhere— my 
(Continued on page 60) 
































Suddenly Mrs. Humpback reappears to port. 


HAT would you do if, some 
sunny afternoon while you are 
laboriously whacking balls 


about a tennis court with no 
idea in your head beyond getting them 
over the net, a jolly sea captain should 
step up and out of a clear sky inquire: 

“Like to go whaling?” 

Undoubtedly, in spite of the strange- 
ness of the proposition, if you appreciated 
your opportunity, you would don your 
oldest clothes, grab a pair of rubber boots 
or shoepacs, and hurry to the dock where 
the whaling boat awaits. And thus you 
would be bound, as in a stirring dream, 
from a snug harbor of the Aleutian Is- 


By Mildred Van Inwegen 


lands, across Bering Sea, its waters look- 
ing for all the world as though churned 
with a bluing-stick, of the deepest, most 
indescribable color, flecked with white- 
caps and clutched along the horizon, 
seemingly by rocky fingers. It is taken 
for granted that you are a good sailor, 
an exceptional sailor, in fact. You have 
to be. Otherwise, you will derive noth- 
ing whatsoever from this whaling trip. 
The whaler has passed Lost Harbor, 
the scene of many a shipwreck, and is 
rounding Akun Head, a barren ledge 


The gunner revolves his harpoon-gun on its iron platform. There is a dull 
explosion, a cloud of smoke and the harpoon sails more than a hundred feet through the air in the cleanest shot imaginable 


A Girl’s-Eyye View of Whaling 


hundreds of feet high and rich with sul- 
phur deposits. All through here is good 
whaling territory, principally because, 
with its depth of forty fathoms, it offers 
to the huge mammals abundant food. 
You, yourself, in the depths of Tony’s 
galley have just found some marvelously 
delicious codfish, freshly caught, and now 
you are napping comfortably in one of 
the bunks. 

A hoarse shout pierces your slumber. 
The man in the crow’s-nest has sighted 
a whale! All hands on deck! 

You scramble above. Somehow you 
manage to reach the bridge. What con- 
fusion! The gunner, a picturesque figure 
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At the dock waits the whaling-boat, one hundred feet long, with a sixteen-foot beam, built for utility, not comfort. 


peak is given over to the harpoon-gun. The single mast supports the very necessary crow’s-nest 
where the lookout stays from start to finish of the hunt 
20 
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in his hip boots and leather jacket (and, 
by the way, he is the highest-paid official 
on the boat, being imported from the Old 
Country for this very purpose) is forward 
by the harpoon gun. His assistants are 
coiling ropes and bringing up heavy 
chains. The captain stands expectantly, 
one hand on the signal bell. He is not 
captain now. The boat is in command of 
the gunner; everyone looks to him. 

You strain your eyes; your heart is 
thumping. Why all this fuss, you wonder 
peevishly. You can’t see the prospective 
victim. Ah, there he is—far ahead, tum- 
bling over and over in the waves! 

But those are whale-killers, the cap- 
tain informs you, as you loudly proclaim 
your discovery. And that’s what the 
prove to be—the most vicious mammals 
in water, equipped with sharp, pointed 
fins, and capable of lightning pe on- 
der, where some dark birds are hovering 
low (whale-birds, the captain terms 
them), is the prize in question. 

Even as he speaks, you view it—a flash 
of gleaming brown. Again your heart 
leaps. Being feminine, you probabl 
give vent to your feelings with ae | 
squeals. But you recover swiftly, for the 
whale has disappeared. When “ finally 
bobs up, he is well off to the right. The 
gunner waves his hand; the skipper sig- 
nals the engineer; the boat turns slowly. 

And so it goes. Four times you think 
you have your catch, and four times he 
eludes you—diving into the sure pro- 
tection of the deep. The gunner shrugs 
a The deck-hands straggle 
off one by one. What is wrong? you 
query. erely rough, the captain an- 
swers. Even could you approach near 
enough to aim, the shot undoubtedly 
would go astray. Better to wait for fair 
weather. With which intention you seek 
a harbor. 

It is five o’clock when you drop anchor. 
The whaler has put into Seredka bay. 
Here is peace personified—not a ripple 
on the water. Tigalda and Avatanak 
Islands wrapped in dreamy violets, lie 
before you. The sky is mother-of-pearl. 
You sit aft on a a of ropes and feast 
your soul until the clang of the supper- 
gong invites you to a feast of a more 
substantial sort. 


wo you awake the next morning, 
it is to discover that you have 
steamed through the Straits and are in the 
North Pacific. The captain greets you 
encouragingly: Bound to shoot a whale 
today! Ideal weather! 

The weather, especially for this season 
of the year, is ideal. The ocean might be 
a millpond for all the swell upon it. The 
sky is dazzling, while along the horizon 
stretches the Aleutian chain—here and 
there a peak like an ice-cream cone. That 
one over yonder is Mount Shishaldin— 
an active volcano, mind you! 

About ten o’clock rises a cry from the 
crow’s-nest: Four whales in sight! It is 

uite a while before you can locate them, 
or they are several miles off. But pres- 
ently a thin volume of water, spraying 
fount-like against the sky, marks where 
they are blowing. A whale, being a mam- 
pe requires air just as you do. Hence, 
he comes up every now and then to take 
it in through his “blow-hole.” You can 
distinguish the species of your whale from 
the way he blows. The majority blow 
upward, but a sperm blows sidewise. 


A Girl’s-Eye View of Whaling: 
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The harpoon-gun weighs a ton, but it is so fastened to its platform that it can be easily 
and swiftly revolved. The rope which holds the whale in tow is called the 
‘‘forgaar,’’ a five-inch manila cable, half a mile in length 


The gunner, alert beside his harpoon 
gun, makes a choice and the chase is on. 
The humpback is a wary creature. Down 
she goes into the water; there is not even 
a ripple to betray her hiding-place. The 
gunner lifts a finger; the signal stops the 
engine. Expectantly you wait, leaning 
forward with bated breath. There is no 
sound save the lap-lap of restless waves 
against the prow of the boat. 

A stifled exclamation from the man- 
on-watch: The whale has appeared be- 
hind you! But, ere the boat can swing 
around, she dives under. Not for long, 
however. The warm sun tempts. Re- 
gardless of the lurking danger, she per- 
mits herself the luxury of rolling over and 
over and resting on the surface of the 
water. 

The gunner throws his gun in position. 
You are almost on her. Another minute 
—but no, she has vanished! You grip 
the rail of the navigating bridge with 


rigid fingers—the stillness pricking at 
the calm of your heart, the whaler sway- 
ing like a child’s cradle. 

fhe gunner utters a Norwegian ex- 
pletive, for, though he has whaled off the 
shores of Iceland and served on a “float- 
ing-factory” in Africa, the thrill of the 
hunt still affects him. He knows he is the 
chief actor, that the scene, so to speak, 
hinges on him. 

It is no easy matter to land your whale. 
As in every other sport, there is the psy- 
chological moment. You must fire just 
after he blows and when he is on the verge 
of going down, and you must be close 
enough so that your shot will not fall 
short of its mark. 

You have swung about for the fourth 
time and are watching indifferently. 
(This perpetual eluding is becoming 
monotonous.) Suddenly, another of those 
inarticulate gurgles attracts your gaze. 
Mrs. Humpback has appeared on the port 














The whale has sounded, bearing harpoon and hawser to the very bottom of the ocean. 
Then, coming up to blow, she tears ahead with spurts of speed, 
towing the whaleboat behind her 
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side of the whaler. How exasperating! 
Still too far for a shot! 

But the gunner surprises you. Instead 
of signaling “Hard Starboard,” he re- 
volves the gun on its iron platform. It is 
all over in a second—a dull explosion, a 
cloud of smoke, and a harpoon sailing 
more than a hundred feet through the air. 

It was the cleanest shot imaginable, 
the most spectacular! On the bridge of 
the pilothouse, you are practically in the 
front row of the balcony—decidedly the 
best seat in any theater. You could see 
it all—the harpoon catching the whale 
in the most vulnerable spot, the gunner 
gesticulating wildly, his assistants pay- 
ing out a half mile of rope, and full speed 
astern from the engine. 

But full speed is not necessary. The 
whale has sounded and does not reappear. 
That one shot was effective. 

No wonder the gunner struts proudly 
as he steps down to issue directions! 
Justly may he plume himself, for it is no 
exaggeration to state that only once in a 
season will you witness as well-calculated 
and finished a performance. 

The winch—a sort of windlass for 
hoisting purposes—slowly brings the 
victim to the surface. /hat a funny 
looking object a humpback is, how dirty 
—covered with barnacles and seaweeds! 
The mate informs you that there are 
several varieties of whales, which amazes 
you greatly, as you supposed of course 
that a whale was a whale. 

Humpbacks are dark and not very long, 
and possess huge flippers which gives 
them the appearance of crocodiles. Sul- 
phur-bottoms, or “blues,” as they are 
more commonly called, are the largest, 
sometimes running into the hundred-foot 
measurement class. Finbacks are the 
prettiest and the easiest to handle. But 
sperms are considered the real prize, for 
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‘*They cut off her tail with the carving knife’ 
because it is a useless encumbrance 
and because a gunner brands thus 
his individual prize 


their heads are filled with pure oil, and 
oil is the object of whaling. Right whales, 
termed “bowheads” because of the bow- 
like formation of their headbone, are rare 
in these waters. Occasionally they are 
caught in the Arctic—harpooned by hand 


from small boats. A hazardqus pastime, 
truly! They have gill-bones ranging in 
length from six to ten feet. These com- 
mand high prices, although the present 
war has about closed the market for 
whalebone. 

But the mate mustn’t claim all your 
attention. While he is discoursing, you 
can watch the deckhands pump Mrs. 
Humpback full of air (to prevent her 
sinking) and lash her to the forward side 
of the boat. They cut off her tail, first, 
because it is a useless encumbrance; sec- 
ondly, because thus a gunner brands his 
individual prize. (Gunners are paid extra 
for every whale they bring into the sta- 
tion. 2 Ag there must be no confusion 
when accounts are settled.) The harpoon 
gun, too, must be reloaded, and fresh 
ropes prepared, for Mrs. Humpback is not 
the only whale in the briny. 

Back you 80, doubling your tracks. 
But it is two o’clock in the afternoon ere 
you shoot your second—the female of a 
pair of “humps.” You see them yonder 
in the golden sunlight, and the pity of it 
sweeps over you: To bring down these 
monarchs of the deep! To desecrate the 
spirit of the ocean death-dealing ex- 
plosives! Somehow, you don’t fit into the 
picture. That expanse of blue, that Fuji- 
yama in the distance, are God’s, not man’s. 

But this is no moment for sentiment. 
You are hunting whales. With an eager- 
ness matching that of the morning, you 
watch the attack. The humpbacks pay 
little attention to you at first. Then, as 
is their wont, they begin that system of 
blowing and diving—eluding the gunner 
with maddening surety, coming up on 
the left, again on the right. There are 
the same tense silences, the same rocking 
of the whaler, the same signaling from 
gunner via skipper to engineer. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Sperms are considered the real prize, for their heads are filled with pure oil and oil is the object of whaling. A whaling plant, with 
its blubber-cookery, its meat-loft, its fertilizer sheds, is the last place one would choose to linger in 
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Although all of us like sometimes to cast off the garment of civilized 
manners and get down to fundamentals, comparatively few are willing to 
discard the comfortable night quarters below the time-proved roof for a 
bivouac under anything more leakable than canvas. 
outer, who sheds his shoes and most of his clothing and gets snug between 
the plies of blankets under the night sky, knows the spiritual message the 
dark hours deliver to those who know the out-of-doors at that time 


Only the out-and-out 





NIGHTS OUT 


Bivouacking for the Joy of It—The Gospel of the 


ORE than half the fun of rough- 

ing it consists of reverting 

temporarily to primitive con- 

ditions, getting back and down 
to fundamentals. Civilized manners and 
customs for the most part are but a sort 
of outer garment; we enjoy wearing it, 
but there are times when the best of us 
like to throw it off and to run about more 
or less naked in the sunshine and perhaps 
even to roll in the sand. The funda- 
mentals are said to be reducible to: some- 
thing to eat, something to wear and a 
roof; and I repeat that half the enjoyment 
of out-of-doors folk consists of getting the 
frills and extraneous trimmings sheared 
from these three bedrock principles of 


Roofless Bed 


By Hamilton Laing 


existence. As for the first we have abun- 
dant evidence in the very manifest picnic 
luncheon; the beach folks in their abbre- 
viated togs rather strongly speak for the 
second; but for the third—oh how com- 
paratively few are willing to discard the 
comfortable night quarters below the 
convenient, time-proved roof, for a biv- 
ouac under anything more leakable than 
canvas! Only the out-and-out outers, 
the dyed-in-the-wool lovers of fresh air 
and the things not found within walls, 
play loosely and take liberties with the 
weatherman at night. 


The game that most of the outdoor 
folk play is a make-believe one; many of 
the things we do are not directly neces- 
sary; but like youngsters we play the 
game as though they are necessary. And 
what a zest it adds to the game to pick 
your night quarters as though you must, 
as though you were a Livingstone or a 
Champlain in a strange land and had little 
choice inthe matter. It isa spice of uncer- 
tainty, a dash of tingling pleasure to have 
to seek out a new bivouac at the day’s 
end, to find at the sun’s setting the best 
out-of-doors hostelry, rather than to go 
to the customary perch like a sleepy fowl. 

Also, there is a spirituality about the 
night, a message in the dark hours that 
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can be delivered only to those who know 
the out-of-doors at that time. Have not 
all the poets felt the spell of the “sable 
curtain” and heard the rustling of the 
“trailing garments of the night” and told 
us sof Was it not always the time when 
“churchyards yawned” and specters went 
abroad for an airing? Do not the birds 
hush their song or sing but prayerfully 
when the moon is out, and the very 
flowers close their eyes? Yet the most 
of us greet this time of soul awakenin 
and receive its message with closed ps 
bolted doors; travelers following the 
roads steer at twilight for a roofed haven 
that they may shut out this part of their 
journey. It is as though they yet feared 
the wolves or old Sabre-tooth the tiger 
that once prowled by night and devoured. 
Today there are no devourers by night 
larger than Culex, the miscreant mos- 
quito; but it seems that the habit, once 
sO very necessary to man’s well-being, 
became so vo i him that now he 
cannot unshackle himself, and so the 
lovely summer night, with all its spiritual 
things, goes begging. 


R my own part, my rise or fall, prog- 

ress or retrogression as you please, in 
this respect was gradual; more gradual 
perhaps than I realized. Strange night- 
roosts at first were not always matters of 
choice; | tried roofless beds perforce, and 
finding them good, the habit grew. 
love of gun and camera and the pursuit 
of the wild things that flee; the caine 
and hankering of the soul after the places 
where the sunrises and sunsets are not 
obscured by man’s tall handiwork, and 
where the air is sweet and the birds ‘sing 
to their own echoes; the lure and lust of 
the unending road; these and kindred 
things have been responsible. Thus in 
my roving whether I made my roofless 
bed on the plain or on the mountain or by 
the sea, I found it good. Whether or not 
I have come to “know the Lord” as the 
Plymouth Brother said so confidently to 
the immortal R. L. S. on his journey in 
the Cévennes, perhaps is a matter for 
conjecture; but at least I feel that I have 
come to know something that no man can 
know if he essays to learn it between four 
walls, and white sheets. 

In choosing a comfortable night-roost 
the experienced hand perhaps shows even 
more plainly than in most other activities 
of outdoors people. The veteran is never 
stuck for an hostelry. Yet no two sets of 
circumstances are alike, no two of his 
bivouacs can be quite the same. Herein 
lies the spice and savor of the make- 
believe adventure: he must use his in- 

enuity always. He insists on being com- 
ortable too; but he draws the line some- 
where between the spring-mattress luxury 
of indoors, and the tyro’s stony couch of 
hardship without; and he sleeps well and 
rests easy and rises with the birds. He 
never “crawls out” with a bad conscience 
or a headache, and he will maintain that 
one hour of slumber out-of-doors is worth 
two indoors. He most truly fits the action 
to the occasion. Thus a nights-out vet- 
eran, caught in a rain and sleet and snow- 
storm of April in Manitoba, has been seen 
to drive his jaded team into a naked pop- 
lar wood, blanket them, hoist a wagon- 
rug as a sloping roof for himself, wheedle 
a fire from impossible wood and in an hour 
or two have dry togs on his back—dry 
and warm enough at least to be fairly 
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comfortable, and to allow him to get 
within speaking distance of Morpheus 
during the remainder of the night. Under 
the same circumstances the novice who 
shared his impromptu bivouac would, 
alone, have fared poorly. 

Doubtless in most sections of America 
the most profitable sleeping-out time of 
the year is spring and autumn. If the 
night air then is a trifle chill, it at least is 
wholesome. During the summer, Culex 
is abroad with deadly weapons and 
bloody purpose—the man who shall 
banish the wretch from earth, were he as 
mean as Lucifer, surely will be accorded 
a place in, heaven!—and one must be a 
veteran and an enthusiast as well to cope 
with his legions and at the same time to 
sleep. As for myself I would much rather 
lie down in my shoes, without a blanket, 
in April on the plains, and while the ponds 
are freezing, snuggle my back against a 
slow-burning glow of dry cow-chips; or 
in October or even November with snow 
on the ground and the yell of the snow 
goose, south-going, in the air, cuddle 
into the hay or the straw of friendly 
stacks, than in midsummer with blanket 
and air-pillow and comfortable weather 
try conclusions with these long-billed 
letters of blood that make the night hid- 
eous. However all summer nights are 
not mosquito-cursed; and let us give 
praise to the Giver of Good that our great 
American Mecca for outdoor folks: the 
West, is not “skeeter”-ridden. Praise be! 

Up in Manitoba there is a little spot, a 
mile or so of ranch pasture, hemmed in 
between a lake, a wide chain of marshes 
and a range of sandhills. It is tucked 
away from the sparsely settled farm- 
wen it is lonely; and more than once I 
have found it a good place for the first 
bivouac of spring. The gray geese come 
to roost in the pond-holes of the marsh- 
chain, and the snow geese to the ice-bound 
lake beyond; the love-crazy grouse boom 
all the day and half the night; big, white- 
leggined prairie hares skip about on the 
flat; coyotes sing their mad songs back in 
the hills, and ae is much other com- 

any. The night here always is chilly; 
ber there is scrubby wood at hand and 
cow-chip fuel to make a glowing warmth; 
and the snowberry shrubbery provides a 
rough couch. Here if anywhere one can 
get the meaning of a spring night to north- 
ward: in a land where spring, following 
a severe winter, means much. The restless 
yelling of the geese, the amorous call of 
mallard or grouse, the whispering of small 
migrants—the weak and fearful ones— 

assing unseen across the dark sky, all 
ee the same message, a message of big 
import: restlessness, uneasy longing, a 
spirit of striving. The night is full of it; 
I hear it from the birds, feel it in the light 
spring airs that move across the prairie, 
smell it rising from the dank earth, sense 
it everywhere. It is the renaissance of the 

ear, the invasion of the South into the 
Recta I feel little of it in the slow-moving 
spring of the East, little in the easy West. 
Perhaps the novelty of it is a factor; but 
the feeling has never come to me so 
strongly by day anywhere, as it has here 
between sleeping and waking on this April 
plains-roost. 


HERE is some genuine satisfaction in 
tramping light, sleeping out and beat- 
ing the weather-clerk. When it rains, how- 
ever, the man indoors has by far the best 


of it; for a weeping sky is the only thing 
other than Culex that can completely 
spoil a night-camp. When it rains one 
must have a roof or do dreadful penance. 
Even the roof of a rural schoolhouse. In 
the cold, mizzling darkness of an April 
dusk we, two wet-footed hikers, entered 
such a porch and—found the inner door 
locked! But one thinks nimbly beneath 
a wet coat and in about five seconds we 
had secured the open sesame to that edu- 
cational shrine in the magic of the little 
key that reposed in a niche above the 
broken window. There was fuel in 
plenty, to use which did not then greatly 
disturb our consciences. But we had no 
blankets; and one does not rest well on a 
six-foot bench. He never discovers how 
many bones are in his anatomical struc- 
ture until he tries some such couch. New 
bones somehow keep cropping out unex- 
pectedly; when one spot gets sore another 
one must be juxtaposed; the third or 
fourth time over the field is excruciating. 
Then too, one must sleep with that rest- 
less, half-conscious sense of the fear of 
falling that is said to be a heritage of the 
days when we slept in trees and hung there 
peony like fowl. It is a dreadful 

eritage; it were far better to sleep dead 
to aches and pains and fears, and fall or 
not, have the agony over in a lump. Such 
nights are pleasant only when one laughs 
over them afterwards; valuable merely to 
provide contrast for more happy bivouacs. 


| tee on the open lake-shore on the 
bare, partured sod that rises some 
three feet above the water, is a spot in a 
curving bay that in summer I have many 
times monopolized asa roost. Every dry 
summer night out on the prairie would be 
delicious were it not for the too-present 
Culex, and here I have learned to beat 
him. So good is a night out on this spot 
that often I come across the five-mile 
lake-expanse from camp in the woods 
and sleep here just for the fun of it. If, 
a time or two, I have failed to outguess 
the weatherman and have had to sleep 
below my canoe, that has been but added 
spice to my salad of nights-out experi- 
ences. When winged pests are on the 
warpath I spread my blanket close to the 
water’s edge and build a smudge-fire that 
sends the miscreants sneezing out of 
camp. Always I am careful to smoke 
well the down-wind side of the bed—for 
these wretches follow their noses up 
wind—and I turn in at star time with an 
aroma of green wormwood and dry cow- 
chips drifting off to leeward. 

f there is an air stirring, the ripples 
chatter softly at the foot of the bank— 
although it is so low, a whole colony of 
bank swallows have their homes in its 
abrupt face—and though it is the most 
remote spot on the shore, I am never 
lonely. For here in the darkness or dawn- 
ing he prairie owl visits me to ogle comic- 
ally, and I watch the little piper chaps 
in the shallows and duck youngsters 
dabbling about with their mother, and 
here too I have seen something of the 
devoted old Canada goose pair and their 
young, and most wondrous sight of all! 
seen the white pelican squadron, two 
hundred strong, fishing and swinging 
about close by in the moonlight. The 
night wherein the squadron steamed 
through the silvery moon-path not far 
from: the foot of my bed, was one never 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Awakening of Sinsabor 


How War’s Rough Hand Smoothed Out the Wrinkles 


an a Discontented Town 


HEN Congress declared that a 

state of war existed between the 

United States and Germany, 

the inhabitants of Sinsabor 

filled their cellars with a year’s supply of 

flour and sugar, sat down in their com- 

fortable morris chairs with a “well-we’re- 

safe” expression on their faces, and began 

to hash over the fight about the library 
board back in 1906. 

Sinsabor is an industrial town of about 
ten thousand inhabitants, situated half- 
way between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and ten thousand feet closer to 
Venus than either one. It complains of 
the most unusual climate on the conti- 
nent, the only difference between winter 
and summer being that the one is long 
and very cold, while the other is just 
short and cold. Physically, it is the safest 
spot in the United States; mentally, the 
unhappiest—or was until on the evening 
of April the second, when the government 
decided that states, cities and individuals 
should stop thinking about themselves 
and consider the problems of the nation 
that needed their help, and of the world 
that needed the help of their nation. 

Until then, the only desire that those 
of the community had in common was 
the desire to get away. Everybody 
knocked. Even the mine-made million- 
aires forgot about the source of their 
limousines and caviar when they were 
approached with appeals to help put 
Sinsabor on the Lincoln Highway, or to 
contribute toward a high school gymna- 
sium, or a playground for the children 
of the foreign born. No Sinsabor mil- 
lionaire wanted to see himself perpetuated 
in Sinsabor. If he gave of his wealth, it 
was for a marble arch in the biggest park 
of the capital city, where he who motored 
might marvel. Why should he bestow 
benefits upon a God-forsaken waste? At 
any rate the millionaires forgot Sinsabor 
and the people who stayed wished that 
they could forget it. 

a recent years there had been no 
welfare organizations of any kind. If an 
ever-expectant Austrian mother happened 
to be deserted by her drunkard husband, 
some tender-hearted individual relieved 
her plight. Infant mortality was the 
highest in the state. Dairies were primi- 
tive in their filth, and every winter two 
or three epidemics wrung a shocking toll 
of sickness and death among the children. 
Residence streets and alleys were never 
cleaned, except as the individual house- 
holder raked up the little patch of ground 
surrounding his home. Half-burned 
business blocks have stood for years, 
historic ruins that at first irritated and 
finally benumbed the sensibilities of the 
good citizens. Moving pictures were 
allowed to lure hundreds into ill-ven- 
tilated fire traps. No one cared enough 
about any of these shameful conditions 
to risk the condemnation that would 


By Mabel Barbee Lee 


fall upon him if he tried to remedy them. 
The women, who are usually first to 
feel the responsibility of city houseclean- 
ing, became apathetic. They jogged 
along in their own little ruts, dissatished 
with the town, jealous of each other, and 
bemoaning the fate that had cast them 
upon this forlorn and wind-blown moun- 
tain top. The library board dissension 
had divided the camp into hopeless fac- 
tions, whose sole aim was to tear down 
whatever the enemy started to build up. 
Many who had known each other since 
the early days, passed without speaking, 
and whenever a neutral entertained it 
was necessary to devote two or three days 
to the affair in order to avoid the collision 
of guests who refused to associate with 
each other. A stranger would have re- 
marked the mouths turned down in the 
corners, and the lack-laughter eyes of 
women whose figures were slender with 
youth. And then—Congress interrupted 
the uneven tenor of their ways. 


| x the beginning Sinsabor did not feel 
that the government was pointing its 
finger at Sinsabor. It commented about 
times looking rather dark for the coast 
cities where there was the possibility of a 
submarine attack. It was disconcerting 
to have the doings of foe Kelley and 
friend Hanson crowded out of the morn- 
ing Fume, in order to make way for 
the doings of a vague battle line some- 
where in France. It was a nuisance to 
have to struggle to one’s feet every time 
the pianist played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the movies. A recruiting 
officer arrived in town one day, and men 
stared at him half curious, half puzzled, 
and then it suddenly dawned upon them 
that his coming had to do with their own 
lives, and they avoided him. But they 
could not shut out of their minds the in- 
tangible something that he suggested. 
Gradually flags began to wave from 
the public buildings. Shopkeepers dec- 
orated their windows with the national 
colors, patriotic editorials appeared in 
the newspaper. The various mines had 
formal flag raisings, when the reorganized 
band played the familiar anthems that 
brought tears to hardened eyes and love 
to hardened hearts. Out of a regenerated 
Chamber of Commerce was born a Com- 
mittee of Safety, composed of merchants, 
mine managers, clerks and doctors—a 
representative body of men ‘whose duty 
it was to find ways in which Sinsabor 
could be of most service to the country. 
Old enemies, whose sons were enlisting, 
became friends again. Factions were 
overlooked in a common cause, a common 
duty. When the night came for twenty- 
one of Sinsabor’s lads to depart for the 
state recruiting stations, a parade of 


automobiles, the fire engine, members of 
the several lodges, the safety-first teams 
of the big mines, and the volunteers, 
headed by the band, marched up and 
own the main street. Merchants along 
the way distributed flags, children waved 
Roman candles, women lavished candy 
and tobacco upon the boys who, in the 
passing of a day, had become heroes. 


i ego out of the charged at- 
mosphere was born the desire for a 
branch of the Red Cross. Women from 
all over the district responded to the call 
to meet in the library basement, and plans 
for home service were enthusiastically 
discussed. 

Classes were started in first-aid work, 
home dietetics and sanitation, with a 
Red Cross nurse from the safety-first 
department of one of the largest mines 
in charge. One alert woman suggested 
that possibly the best service that could 
be rendered to the government would be 
to make Sinsabor a clean, healthy place 
for babies. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the dairies, and to discuss 
with the a eae the feasibility of glass 
or paper containers for delivered milk, 
and the advantage that might be de- 
rived from a central distributing station. 
Another committee of both men and 
women was appointed to meet with the 
grocers and find out if the rotting fruits 
and vegetables, that were hauled to the 
dumps every Saturday night, could not 
be reduced in price before they became 
unfit for food, and made available for the 
poorer families who ordinarily could not 
afford such luxuries. This problem sug- 
gested the establishing of kitchens, where 
women of all classes could go and learn 
from practical demonstration how to 
make inexpensive food products, if there 
happened to be such things, palatable as 
well as nourishing. 

The exclusive mine manager’s wife 
suddenly found herself interested in the 
wife of her husband’s Italian shift boss. 
Feuds, that had germinated in the boy- 
cotts of the strike of 1900, were disappear- 
ing with the ash-filled alleys and trashy 
streets. Every one was interested in 
thinking up means for making Sinsabor a 
wide-awake, progressive town, and finally 
the Chamber of Commerce decided that 
not only was it the best town on earth to 
live in, but it was also the greatest tourist 
attraction this side of the Woolworth 
building! 


HE civic wheels may be rusty yet, but 

our wagon is hitched to shee nite 
ian star, and there is an eagerness for service 
in the heart of Sinsabor that has cast out 
pettiness and selfishness, and made the 
present interesting and the future full of 
promise. We have become regenerated 
under the salutary influence of a great 
personality—Our Country. 
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She made a bright-colored picture in her scarlet draperies 


Illustrating ‘The Scarlet Kimono,” page 27 
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THE SCARLET KIMONO 


How Rachael Masters Came Back From ““Somewhere in 


the World’’ 


FTER leaving his wife at her 

down-town destination, Doctor 

Land drove towards the hospital 

with determined mind: he would 

end all possibility of further rumors, he 

would send the girl out—that was what 
he should have done weeks ago. 

Yet when his mind was made up, he 
was not satisfied. He could not blame 
Rachael, and his thoughts turned irri- 
tably upon the probable source of scandal. 
It was that vicious nurse! She would 
never get a case from him. 

He deftly manipulated the wheel under 
his hand, keeping a sharp eye on cross 
streets, but his thoughts flew back and 
forth through the web in which they were 
enmeshed. 

Miss Gains had picked up some sort of 
a friendship with Marie of late—talked 
as if they had known each other before. 
She was 1n a position to do a poor devil of 
a doctor a deal of harm. He had stuck 
around that room too much. He shrugged 
his shoulders uncomfortably as he entered 
the hospital; he hated a cad. 

Rachael had come to count upon com- 
prehension as well as codperation from 
the doctor and when he stood before her 
with inscrutable face and announced in 
cool, business-like terms that he had told 
the head nurse that she would be giving 
up room 23, a swift glance of questioning 
import escaped her before she replied in 
tones she tried to make equally business- 
like: ‘Very well. Do I go today?” 

He could not help seeing her stiffen, 
though he seemed to be struggling with a 
package he was drawing from his pocket. 

“As you wish,” he answered, miserable 
and unable to offer her the parcel. “Here, 
I brought you some more clay.” When 
she did not take it, he laid it on the table 
and addressed Miss Gains, whom he had 
met in the hall and to whom he had an- 
nounced the fact that her patient was 
going and whom he had carried along 
with him into the room. “Put this in 
Miss Masters’ grip,” he added. 

It was the presence of the nurse which 
bit deepest with Rachael. She had not 
made it necessary to shield himself. She 
knew that he was miserable in spite of his 
endeavor to seem casual, that he was 
ashamed, that he almost wished she 
would ask for reasons; but she drew with- 
in herself coldly. Rachael Masters never 
asked for reasons; she did not meet life 
that way; she was where she was because 
she had not done so some years before. 
A true lady, she walled herself behind the 
ramparts of reserve. 

yo indebted to you for some weeks 
of rest beyond the usual period already,” 
she said, putting her thanks in formal 
statement yet giving credit where credit 
was due. “This hospital has been Para- 
dise to me—I am to go. I shall remember 
that to you I am to render thanks to have 
had it at all.” 





By Dell H. Munger 


Author of: The Wind Before the Dawn 





Three years before this story opens, 
Rachael Masters has set her hand to the 
“wrong” implement of fate, which ac- 
counts for her bleached hair, rouged lips 
and the defiance in her young eyes, the 
defiance which marks her kind and is 
the surest sign of the bitter realization 
which comes with “the life.” In the 
hospital, to which a small legacy makes 
it possible for her to retire for awhile, she 
finds a friend in Dr. Land, who fans her 
ambition to be a story writer and en- 
courages her to begin life over again. 
Her first story, “Jimmie,” is accepted by 
publishers and a new hope dawns in 
Rachael’s weary heart. She has mod- 
eled, in clay, a statuette of “Jimmie,” her 
child-hero, and this becomes to her the 
symbol of her new life just as her scarlet 
kimono is felt unconsciously to represent 
her past. But Dr. Land’s reconstructive 
interest in the girl is complicated by 
gossip stirring in the hospital. 





Rachael had been sitting at the window, 
getting an early start at the correction 
of the completed manuscript of her second 
“Jimmie” story. She made a bright 
colored picture in her scarlet draperies. 
Miss Gains turned to get the street suit 
Rachael would soon be needing, and the 
doctor had an impulse to cover the awk- 
wardness of the moment and to plead for 
tacit understanding by reaffirming his posi- 
tion of casual adviser. He touched with 
his finger the sleeve of her scarlet kimono. 

“You'll fare better in the days to come 
if you abandon all this,” he said in the 
low tone of assumed friendliness. “Put 
away the perfume stuff too.” 


HE cheeks she had been too hurried to 

rouge for weeks flamed a scarlet equal- 
ing the tone of the garment she wore as 
she rose, almost visibly withdrawing from 
his touch, slight as it was. 

“May I ask how much I owe you?” 
she asked quietly, though her breath 
came in sharp sound through teeth which 
closed on the words quickly. 

He was hurt in turn by the cool rebuff. 
He set a sum below what she had ex- 
pected, below what had at one time been 
mentioned between them; and without 
reply she wrote a cheque to which she 
added enough to fill up the original amount. 

Without looking at the cheque as he 
received it he waved it to dry the ink, 


A Study From Life 


still touched by a reminiscent something 
which craved a proper close of their 
relations. 

“I shall miss ‘Jimmie’,” he said, 
glancing over at the clay-stained cloth in 
which the figure was enshrouded. 

“Shall you?” she answered, and her 
tones did not rise to make of it a question. 
Instead, she began to pick up and ar- 
range the papers his pil 5s coming had 
caused her to drop. 

He stooped to help her, but she gath- 
ered them suddenly away from his grasp, 
crumpling some of them as she did so. 

He knew she hated crumpled things. 

“Goodby,” he said with a man’s swift 
impulse to get from the room. “I shall 
miss both you and Jimmie.” 

She accepted the barren little attempt 
to put things on the old basis; she even 
met him half way, but her attempt was 
as barren as his, for she noted that he 
spoke with finality, and that there was the 
implication that she was not to see him 
again. 

“T shall miss you too,” she said and 
started to raise her eyes to his, but as 
suddenly dropped them, reserve melting 
into threatened tears. 

He could have beaten himself with 
blows as he walked down the hall. He 
knew all the pent up things she felt and 
which she had so bravely refused to say, 
and as he whirled away in his car the 
feeling grew that he had been a brute; she 
was young and she had played fair. 

But hang it all! What was a man to 
do? They were all alike; and a man must 
take care of himself. The doctor’s mouth 
settled into as firm a line as that of Ra- 
chael’s as he thought; but even as he did 
so, something stirred in him to make fair 
acknowledgment; she was different, she 
would work—and maybe—. 

He drove his car irritably down to 
Union street and out towards the Presidio 
at a rate which should have attracted the 
attention of those in authority. Alice 
was a pretty big woman, but there was 
Marie. Marie was young; such matters 
should not be permitted to take the bloom 
off her cheek. That nurse had tattled— 
he hadn’t asked, but it was evident. Any- 
how, he was not going to get tangled up 
in it—women were the devil—they never 
understood one another; and they would- 
n’t back the girl up in any case. He 
would cut and run while the running was 
good. He was ashamed, ashamed, 
ashamed! He knew that his shame would 
be watered by her tears and kissed by 
every breath of heaven that blew a girl of 
her sort across his path, but there was 
Alice, and Marie—“and a man must go 
with his woman.” 


HE loose leaves of the second instal- 
ment of “Jimmie” were gathered into 
chapters by Rachael with rebellion in 
her heart, the chapters were made into a 
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package, and the package stuffed into 
one corner of her bulging suitcase. She 
started to take it out again. She had an 
impulse to tear it up. garage was 
ready for the typing, but both Rachael 
and her work had been flung out upon 
the winds of adversity; she was in the 
mood to throw away the hopes and plans 
of recent weeks. Nothing mattered. 

It was quite possible that she would 
have destroyed it on the wild impulse 
which possessed her if her eyes had not 
at that moment fallen upon “Jimmie” 
in clay. The little face wore the latest 
effect she had discovered in smiles; and 
she suddenly remembered the moment 
of making it as it was, and that the doctor 
had been more than usually pleased as he 
had watched it grow. Her mood changed. 
After all, why lose out of her life that 
which represented the one blessed expe- 
rience it had held? An impulse to save 
as much of it as might be came over her. 

“May I have a box big enough to pack 
this with some cotton around him?” she 
asked, picking the little image up and 
passing her hand over it as one touches 
the flesh which is dear. 

“Going to keep it?” Miss Gains in- 
quired. 

“Sure!” 

That one word stiffened Rachael’s 
mental backbone. She took the offered 
wrappings and with her own hands ar- 
ranged the still damp figure carefully in 
the box, not trusting it to the hand of 
the nurse, who kept up a fire of insinua- 
ting comment running upon the life and 
affairs of the Land family, presupposing 
Rachael’s interest in the doctor subtly, 
and by her own knowledge of the daugh- 
ter’s life able to set over against every 
fact mentioned the cutting insinuation 
that there was much regarding the family 
from which Rachael was excluded by 
the very exigencies of her situation. 

Instead of drooping under it, as Miss 
Gains evidently expected, Rachael’s fight- 
ing spirit rose. She made no reply, but 
watched the girl with contemptuous in- 
difference as she stuffed the bright col- 
ored kimono into the already over full 
suitcase and struggled with the straps. 

“Shan’t I tie this box to the one with 
the bust in it?” Miss Gains indicated 
the fresh clay the doctor had brought as 
his parting gift. 

“No. f shall not need it,” Rachael 
replied. “I'll leave it here. I’ve enough 
to lug around with me without loading 
up with that.” 

* The girl turned with a knowing smile 
to carry the suitcase down, and the pack- 
age of extra clay sat where the doctor 
had left it. 

With the image of “Jimmie” clasped 
to her spasmodically as she closed the 
door, Rachael shut behind her the shel- 
tered life the hospital represented and 
followed the other woman out into the 
fog of a San Francisco winter day. 

A taxi stood waiting at the curb. Ra- 
chael had thought rapidly but definitely 
regarding the next move on the checker- 
board of her fate. In all San Francisco 
she had not even one friend to whom 
she could turn. There was a place, how- 
ever, in which quiet could be obtained, 
if there were a room left to rent. Towards 
that cosmopolitan center she moved 


an 
“Number Kearny street,” she said 
to the man, and brushed the silver span- 
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gles of drizzle from her plush sleeve with 
the inevitableness of life’s ebb and flow 
borne in upon her sore heart. She would 
go to Kate Waugh. Kate kept a rooming 
house not far from the district in which 
Rachael’s kind had congregated for many 
ears—it was clean, and straight enough. 
The police of San Francisco agreed that 
Kate Waugh kept an “all right” place. 
It was a house where many kinds of peo- 
ple took refuge. It had rooms down- 
stairs where respectable families who 
were poor or down in their luck could 
live in an inconspicuous way; it had 
rooms upstairs where men kept Bachelor’s 
Hall; rooms where widows could cry out 
their sorrows without interference; where 
little work girls could cover themselves 
on the wages they received; rooms where 
growing boys learned how to cook a sau- 
sage from the woman next door; where 
the weak, the ignorant and the needy 
found some place and some thing they 
needed at the moment which otherwise 
might have been disastrous; and away 
up under its fourth floor eaves there were 
places where a girl might be tucked away 
even for a night without rent, if she did 
not try to impose upon the goddess who 
resided over its rambling shabbiness. 
f Kate had been asked, she would have 
told you that she had “thirty rooms— 
more or less,”—but if you had gone upon 
an expedition of exploration, you would 
have wondered what in heaven’s name 
any householder could want with so 
many closets! 


ATE was fat, she was Irish, she was 

redheaded, and she could swear like 
a pirate if imposed upon; she feared no- 
body, she held a hand of iron over her 
many minded roomers; but Kate had a 
way with her, and for the most part she 
was a loving and intelligent guide and 
servant of the poor. It was to Kate that 
Rachael turned when she had to have a 
place in which to stay till she could 
rearrange her affairs to suit the plans she 
had in mind. She would go to Kate, 
shut herself up with a typewriter and— 
and forget Doctor Land and the cold 
farewells of the hospital. 

Kate brushed the rain drops from 
Rachael’s cloak vigorously. ‘Why in 
the world didn’t you let me know, Ra- 
chael darlint?” she inquired. 

Rachael could not tell her that she had 
been turned suddenly out of paradise, 
and in answer her lip quivered. 

“Now don’t you get downhearted,” 
Kate said kindly. “It’s a full house I’m 
havin’; but I’ll fix you up.” 

“Oh do!” Rachael said gratefully, more 
moved by the feeling of Kate’s broad 
palm between her shoulders as it patted 
its way to sympathetic relations than she 
would have admitted. 

“You'll have to share a room with 
somebody till I get one empty, but Kitty 
Bell will do it, I know,” Kate added with 
finger on lip as she thought it out. 

“Kitty Bell! Why, I thought she was 
flying high these days!” 

“Th’ last one was just a kid, an’ his 
folks got on to it. Kitty’s been sick and 
had to keep quiet since. I always get 
*em when things go wrong. Now you 
lay down here on my sofy till I arrange.” 

Kate would arrange. Rachael met the 
demand to share a room with Kitty Bell 
reluctantly, but she did not mention that 
reluctance to Kate. Kate was a mitiga- 





ting circumstance, and—as a keeper of 
that halfway house on the road of human 

rogress—had her points of excellence. 

he cold farewells at the hospital had 
flung Rachael back upon the class by 
which she was accepted as a fallen leaf 
is swept into the pile which awaits con- 
flagration. Though Kate’s ill-smelling 
rooms were dark, the freedom from stigma 
which the shelter afforded brought a 
sense of relief that made it possible for 
the discouraged girl to fall into whatever 
niche was offered. Here life went on as 
you chose to live it; no one asked ques- 
tions; no one cared; no one set up stand- 
ards, or interfered. Unless the laws of 
San Francisco’s Police Department were 
broken, no one paid heed to anything 
which was going on; and even then a 
friend might find an opening other than 
that by which entrance had been made 
to that indifferently hospitable retreat. 
Rachael did not wish to share a room 
with Kitty Bell; but she would remain 
with Kate till some other arrangements 
could be made. 

The frowsy, overdressed Irish woman 
appeared almost with the formulation 
of the thought in Rachael’s mind. She 
stopped before the mirror in the corner 
ea rearranged her waving red pompa- 
dour. 

“Caught my hair on th’ hook that 
holds th’ light cord,” she said, laughing. 
“Kitty’s broke, an’ took th’ top room, 
back. ’Twas all I had; but seems funny 
t’ see Kitty there. She come with three 
trunks and Binks. We put one of the 
trunks in th’ hall; but she’s set on havin’ 
the other two right in there with her, an’ 
there ain’t goin’ t’ be much room for you. 
It’ll do till you get ready t’ go back.” 

Kate ended by picking up Rachael’s 
suitcase and moving towards the stairs 
with the finality of the efficient. Whether 
she wished or no, Rachael was estab- 
lished with Kitty and the effervescing 
Binks. Rachael regarded Binks with 
interest. 

Binks was the epitome of Kitty’s for- 
tunes. Gone his bow of red, gone even 
the tan collar which had supported it. 
The tangled tassel on the end of his other- 
wise shaven tail still waved with the 
eager expectancy of the small doggie; but 
the tassel was of a sodden gray, his little 

aws were grimy from the dirt of the 
Liechen floor, and his bleared eyes half- 
closed from the accumulations of two 
weeks of cold and neglect. “Get out, you 

est!’’ was the greeting he received when 
G lavished his affectionate little tongue 
on his mistress’ pendant hand. Rachael 
saw that Binks was also “down in his 
luck.” 

Rachael measured the comfort to be 
had by remaining in the room with the 
despondent Kitty, and with Binks as an 
excuse, fled to the regions below. 

“Give me a little warm water and I'll 
wash the poor thing. May I come in here 
and dry Pim?” she asked of Kate; and 
thereby gained admission to that hos- 

itable quarter herself. The future had 
een rosy-hued for many weeks, and 
Rachael decided to try to keep it so. 

But though Rachael tried to color the 
future to her liking, the future colors 
itself according to the convictions of the 
moment. Kate went to bed early. Kitty 
had some friends in for “a feed,” as she 
termed it. The little room under the 
eaves was heated only by a gas-plate 
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which ate the vital elements out of the 
air; it rained so hard that the skylight, 
which was their only source of ventila- 
tion, could not be opened. Binks fretted 
incessantly unless coddled; and out of 
patience at last Kitty slapped at him, 
with the penknife in her hand with which 
she had been peeling an apple. The pen- 
knife caught the unfortunate dog on his 
foreleg and made a nasty gash, and in 
spite of Rachael’s wrappings his freshl 

washed coat was flooded with blood which 
dried into cakes as the evening wore on. 


HE morning after is apt to be a rev- 

elator; and so it was with Rachael. 
Kitty slept late. The rain beat monoto- 
nously on the shingles over their heads. 
Binks wriggled his way insinuatingly down 
between them for the warmth and com- 
fort to be found there, and. moved so 
continuously that sleep was impossible. 
Reflecting that if it were raining she 
would not dare to venture abroad that 
day, Rachael endeavored to adapt her- 
self to the intolerable position; but as the 
hours wore on and Kitty still slept, the 
feeling that she must move or scream 
aloud grew until it could be endured no 
longer. When the little clock sitting 
among the wrecks of the midnight lunch, 
in which “Jimmie” sat enthroned, struck 
nine, Rachael crept over the heavily sleep- 
ing girl and tiptoed her way to the bath- 
room on the floor below—not to wash, 
oh, no! but to shed scalding tears. She 
wanted to switch on the light in a warm 
room; she wanted writing materials; she 
wanted Jimmie and to know that later 
in the day she would have a compre- 
hending ear into which she could pour 
the results of her labors; she wanted pri- 
vacy. How could she put in the hours? 
O God, how? 

With the desire to read her work came 
the thought of the cool leavetaking of 
Doctor Land. Rachael knew that she 
had not made it necessary for the doctor 
to take fright. The same thing had 
happened often enough with others in 
her checkered career; but then there 
had been that in the relation which had 
warranted the man in slipping away 
hastily, or under cover. It was the un- 
looked for element in this case which bit. 

Shivering in the cold bathroom, Ra- 
chael cried it out for another hour, and 
then crept down to the sloppy breakfast 
which was served in the house for such as 
wished to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. She was without appetite, without 
interest in her fellow roomers, without 
hope in any future which did not seem 
so far away as to seem unattached to 
herself. Kitty came down before she had 
finished, and helped herself with a lan- 
guid air to the eggs and bacon on the cold 
platter. 

“T thought I’d have it with you this 
morning,” she said to Kate; and turning 
to Rachael added: “Say, I knocked the 
handle of the stew pan into the face of 
that clay thing—looks exactly as if his 
nose had been broken. I’m awfully 
sorry.” 

Rachael flew up the stairs without 
waiting to hear the concluding remark, 
held the “clay thing” passionately to her 
breast while she investigated the amount 
of damage done, and sobbed openly. 
Then remembering that the hectoring 
propensity of Kitty would only be in- 
creased by the display of feeling on her 
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One housekeeper after another eyed her up and down and announced 
that the last room had just been rented 


part, she dried her tears and took her 
treasure downstairs, destruction await- 
ing it beyond any doubt if it remained 
where Kitty’s fingers could accomplish 
the act after her anger was aroused. 

“‘Where’d you get the thing, anyhow?” 
Kitty asked as she passed through the 
dining room. “Is it anybody real?” 

“Just off of a little friend of mine—the 
sculptor gave it to me. "Tisn’t very well 
done,” Rachael replied as she sought the 
kitchen. 

“Sculptor! Highflutin’!” Kitty said 
with a laugh, and a chorus of laughing 
followed from the group which had col- 
lected in the dining room since Rachael 
had gone upstairs. 

Rachael sought the kitchen and shoved 
the precious little figure to the very back 
of the topmost cupboard shelf. As the 
shelf was so high that she was obliged to 
stand on tiptoe on the kitchen stool used 
in ironing, she felt pretty certain that 
the “clay thing” would escape the in- 
quisitive eyes of Kitty. When it had 
been disposed to her liking, she went up- 
stairs again by the back way and wrapped 





her manuscript in a bundle of soiled 
clothing, equally certain that that was 
the only place where the meddlesome 
Kitty would not pry it out and proceed 
to read what had been written. 

Nothing seemed so threatening as to 
have Kitty discover what she had been 
doing aid her pen, Rachael’s instincts 
warning her to conceal whatever she 
prized from all those about her. If Kitty 
knew, she would have to hear it read, she 
would handle the papers, she would 
chatter among the roomers, would pre- 
cipitate the worst that could happen; it 
was Kitty’s way. 


HE weather continued bad; the dis- 

comforts of the house had to be en- 
dured until the streets dried up, for Rachael 
was far from strong. The rainy season 
in California is a season with which to 
reckon; but*that year it was more per- 
sistently bad than usual. It rained until 
it seemed to Rachael that San Francisco 
must be washed clean; the gutters ran 
torrents day and night, the sewers of the 
(Continued on page 49) 










































































A TYPICAL WESTERNER 


Warning to Young Men: Never Strike an Attitude 


Before Your Wife Unless You are Prepared to 
the Pose.—Clarence Watkins 


Maintain 


ET my case be a solemn warning 
to young men_ contemplating 
matrimony. I allowed my wife, 
when she was Miss Amelia Petti- 

grew, to understand, or believe, or gather 
the impression that I was a regular wild 
and woolly Westerner. And this is what 
I mean by warning you—if you are en- 
gaged, or thinking of becoming so; for 
fifteen years now I have found myself 
compelled to live up to my wife’s pre- 
conceived notions in regard to me. 

I am not a wild and woolly Westerner 
—I am a bookkeeper. I am sure that no 
one in the employ of Fairchild and Smith 
is less desperate and rough than myself. 
I have been in their office for twelve years, 
and the firm has increased my salary three 
times without solicitation, which is indic- 
atory of how much they value me. So, 
as I say, it seems to me that Mrs. Wat- 
kins might have forgotten, by this time, 
anything I might have led her to believe, 
or allowed her to understand, before we 
were married, about my character. 

It is rather expected of one to be wild 
and woolly if he lives in southern Cali- 
fornia long, and I was born here. My 
revered parents came here just before my 
induction into the world, and when I was 
quite a small boy I was rather wild and 
boisterous. I never played marbles for 
keeps, or smoked corn silk, or anything 
like that, but I was quite good at “Run- 
sheep-run,” and once I took the part of a 
miner, I believe it was, in a Christmas 
tableau given by the “Younger Sons of 
Temperance” at our church. As I grew 
up I went to the Citrus Union high school, 
where I excelled, I think I may say, in 
orations and in essay writing, even at that 
tender age. I remember that I was rather 
startled, just after 1 met my present wife, 
Mrs. Watkins, to have her ask me if I had 
ever shot a man. I ama little hazy as to 
exactly what I told her, although I do 
recall that she was disappointed when I 
said I had shot only one and that he had 
recovered. But you see what I mean 
when I say that it seems rather expected 
of one born and reared here to be a rough 
and disagreeable person, who can ride a 
horse and shoot and knows all about 
packing mules and fishing with artificial 
flies and trapping animals, and so on. 
That is very hard on one. 

To illustrate, I want to tell briefly of 
the mountain trip we took when Uncle 
Nathaniel Stocker, and Aunt Minnie, and 
the two young Billingses and that lively 
Ann Thomas all came out from lowa to 
visit us. The Billings boys were cousins 
by marriage, and this apes was a 
niece of Aunt Minnie’s. That was how 
it was. Also Miss Ann’s family had no 
use for the Billingses, and that caused 
more than half my troubles. I wish I had 
never seen them. I wish with all my 
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I allowed my wife, when she was Miss 
Amelia Pettigrew, to understand, or 
believe, or gather the impression that I 
was a regular wild and woolly Westerner 


heart that Mrs. Watkins hadn’t allowed 
them to believe, or encouraged them to 
think, that I was a wild and woolly 
Westerner. 


MANAGED well enough for the first 

few days of this visit, and then this Miss 
Ann Thomas, who was quite a good look- 
ing girl, and very lively, as I think I have 
indited, suggested a mountain trip. 

Mrs. Watkins spoke up right away. 
“Dear me, Clarence,” she said, address- 
ing myself, “why don’t you? You know 
nothing would do you more good than a 
few days in your favorite canyons, shoot- 
ing and hunting and fishing and killing 
deer, and so forth.” Then she turned to 
Uncle Nathaniel. ‘Clarence is a typical 
Westerner,” she said; although id was 
gently touching her shoe with mine under 
the dining room table at the time, at- 
tempting to divert her from that subject. 
She didn’t pay any heed to me, though, 
but went right on telling them about what 
a famous horseman and hunter and all 
that sort of thing I am. Of course, I 
didn’t mind that as a general thing, be- 
cause they all thought it quite fine, and I 
tried not to let their admiration affect me. 
I told them I would go with them, if they 
cared to go, providing I could secure a 
vacation at the office. 

It was all settled there rather nicely, 
although I had been hoping that Fair- 


child and Smith might be unable to per- 
mit me to go at that precise time. How- 
ever, Mrs. Watkins was _ thoughtful 
enough to telephone and ask Mr. Smith 
and he said right away that they could 
get along without me any time, so we 
talked the trip over that night and made 
our plans to start the following Monday 
morning. 

What I supposed was that we would go 
to one of these little mountain resorts, 
where one wears flannels and plays cro- 
quet and strolls about for short walks 
along the river, but that wouldn’t do for 
this Miss Thomas, nor for young Eddie 
Billings. 

“No, Uncle Clarence,” Miss Ann said, 
although she is not my niece, I am glad to 
say. “No, we want to go out into the 
mountains where we can hunt and fish. 
Ed and I have been getting the dope, and 
we’re strong for a trip to Mount Gleason. 
Here—pipe this!” 

She handed me a folder then, which told 
about the route to this mountain, of which 
I had never heard, and how one ought to 
go, and when, and where to camp, and 
what flies to take along for fish and what 
guns to take along for deer—it made me 
quite dizzy to contemplate, but the young 
people had set their minds on going there 
and Uncle Nathaniel thought it would be 
fine, so Aunt Minnie and my wife decided 
they would much rather stay at home, 
ond der settled it that way. I didn’t 
have much to say about all this. Per- 
haps if I had asserted myself—but I 
didn’t. Whenever I started to put my 
foot down Mrs. Watkins would say: 

“Why, Clarence, my love, this will be 
just the place for you—with the hunting 
and all;” or, “Goodness gracious, Clar- 
ence, how you will revel in packing the 
mules, and making camp, and cooking 
the trout fresh from the stream, and 
perhaps you'll find a bear—” 

I sincerely hoped we wouldn’t! 


HAD only a few days in which to pre- 

pare, but I immediately got a Sunday 
paper that had published a long account 
of how to go to the mountains, and what 
to wear, and how to “sling a diamond 
hitch”—which is connected with packing 
one’s goods on a mule’s back—and how 
to build a campfire and so forth. I read 
it pretty carefully and tried to digest it 
all. I also carried it with me when we 
went. 

I must pass over the period preliminary 
to our entrainment. There was a large 
amount of work involved in getting 
started from the city, and we didn’t leave 
finally until Tuesday, because at the last 
minute, having so much on my mind Sat- 
urday, I did not procure our tickets for 
the stage Monday. Therefore we were 
compelled to wait until Tuesday. But, 
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¥ as I told Mrs. Watkins, it was fortunate, 
because I discovered Monday evening 
§ that | had forgotten to pack in my tooth- 
brush and a silk handkerchief for my 
neck. 

Both Sunday evening, when we had 
supposed we were to leave the next morn- 
ing, and Monday evening, when we were 
actually to leave the next morning, I was 
compelled to listen to Mrs. Watkins and 
Aunt Minnie at great length on the sub- 
ject that later caused me the most of my 
troubles. It appeared that the Thomas 
girl and young Eddie Billings were rather 
attracted—“sweet on each other,” Aunt 
Minnie said—and that both their families 
were bitterly opposed to anything serious 
between them. 

“Law me, Clarence,” Aunt Minnie said, 
repeatedly, “Nathaniel and me have had 
difficulty enough keeping them two young 
) mournin’ doves from cooin’ around to- 
) gether ever since we left Postville, an’ if 
) you was to happen to come back with ’em 
' engaged I swan to goodness you'll never 
) have a minute’s peace from the Billingses 
) the rest of your natural days.” 

“I hope, my dear,” my wife said se- 
)verely, “that you are too well-balanced 
jand too resourceful to permit of any 
‘coalition between these two young 
| people.” 

' I said I hoped I was. 

“Quite so,” said my wife, turning to 

‘Aunt Minnie. “If there’s anything 
Clarence prides himself on—and justly 
so, too—it’s his resource and his tact.” 

But I knew I had a severe task before 

me, from the way Aunt Minnie talked. 
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E caught the stage at the end of an 
electric line early the next morning, 

jand really the stuff we had in the way of 
| luggage was rather appalling. Miss Ann 
' Thomas and the two boys and Uncle 
| Nathaniel had attended to that end of it, 
/and from the appearance of the heap 
| that was stowed into the conveyance I 
began to have misgivings. But we got 
| away finally, Uncle Nathaniel sitting be- 
‘tween Ann Thomas and a big basket of 
}eggs on the rear seat, young Perry Bill- 
} ings sitting on two suit cases, holding a 
‘jar of home-made marmalade in his lap 
jand having been given explicit instruc- 
} tions regarding the two large sacks of 
) groceries on the seat with him, Eddie 
| Billings sitting in the rear of the stage, 
on our bedding, to keep it in, and I myself 
sitting with the driver. The can of oil 
}that I held in my lap for the first two 
miles was extremely heavy and the 
) driver very kindly suggested then that I 
) putt down, which I did with great relief. 
This driver was a typical Westerner, 
}with a long whip and four rather tired 
looking horses. He wore a flannel shirt 
J and a wide brimmed hat and looked quite 
} tanned and competent. Finally I thought 
jof asking him about packing. 
“How many burros do you think we’ll 
need to transport this supply of food and 
}so on that we are taking?” I asked. 

“Twenty,” he said. 

“Mercy!” I said. 
‘ three.” 

“They'll do.” 

“But you said we ought to have 
twenty.” 
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j “What will we do with only three, 
) then?” 

“Feed ’em part of this grub. In a week 


A Typical Westerner: 








they'll get shet of enough so’s you can 
get moving.” 

“But we'll need all the supplies we’re 
taking!” I explained, indignantly. 
rather thought he was jesting. “Do you 
know how long we intend to stay?” 

“Nope.” 

“Two weeks,” I said. 

“Oh a 

“How long did you think we were in- 
tending to remain?” I asked. 

“Bout eight months,” he said. 

I began to wonder if we hadn’t brought 
along a good deal, and I turned around to 
look. As I did so Ann Thomas giggled 
and jerked her hand out from behind the 
seat. Eddie Billings shifted around and 
began looking again at the road we had 
come over and to whistle, but I saw what 
they had been up to. Just then Perry 
Billings dropped a box of groceries and we 
had to stop to get it. That was all that 
prevented my speaking sharply to Eddie 
about Ann’s hand. 

When we were going forward again, 
I asked the driver if he understood 
packing animals. 

“Sure, Mike,” he said. 

I asked him if he would mind explain- 
ing it to me. 

“Nope,” he said. “Saddle your burro, 
throw on your pack, sling your hitch, and 
don’t let any o’ the jacks lie down on 

ou. 

“Exactly,” I said. “I knew that. But, 
er-r-r, how does one ‘sling a hitch,’ just?” 

“Rope,” he said. 

“No, I mean, in what manner?” 

“Tight.” 


I GAVE that up. I didn’t say much more 
to the driver, either, because he seemed 
somewhat disinclined to conversation. 
And I was having all I could do to stay 
in the wagon myself when we got up into 
the higher mountains, and in watching 
Eddie Billings and that Ann Thomas. 
Their behavior was scandalous, in view 
of the attitude of their parents, but 
Uncle Nathaniel was asleep, and I 
lacked moral support. Perry Billings 
only snickered when I spoke tothe other 
two. Sol thoughtit better not to notice. 
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About two hours before we reached our 
destination Eddie Billings deserted his post 
of duty and climbed into the seat with Ann 
Thomas. I| asked him what he thought 
would happen to the bedding that he was 
supposed to stay behind and hold. 

e said: ““The bedding can fall off, for 
alll care. I’ve worn a hole in my trousers 
on the edge of that wagon, and I don’t 
propose to let the hole go any deeper.” 

What could I do? 

I was quite relieved when the driver 
threw on his brakes and stopped, about 
two o'clock that afternoon. 

“Here’s your pack train,” he said. 

And before I was more than half aware 
of it, he had pitched our things to the 
ground, assisted by the two Billings boys 
and Uncle Nathaniel, and was gone. [| 
looked at the luggage, and I looked at the 
three little burros tied there to a tree. 

“Well,” I said, cheerfully, “the next 
thing is to pack.” 

But I was less cheerful than I sounded. 


*VE always been simply crazy to learn 

how to pack,” Ann Thomas said. “Let 
me help, Uncle Clarence.” 

I said, no, that I would do it myself. 
But that was a mistake. I thought I had 
learned enough about it from the news- 
paper account, and I started in well 
enough. But the trouble was that when 
I got one side tied on all right, the saddle 
would come loose and slip around. And 
there never was any chance to get over to 
the other side. I picked out the nicest 
looking, gentlest little burro to begin with, 
but he deceived me. The first time any- 
thing slipped he kicked out, barely miss- 
ing my knees, and broke that package of 
eggs Uncle Nathaniel had carried up on 
his lap. Ann Thomas and the boys 
laughed, but Uncle Nathaniel said some- 
thing that I do not approve of saying. 

I do not use profanity 
personally. 
Finally I saw that 


as 7 

| we were going to be 

Z rather late starting, and 
\) as there were still three 


burros to pack I got out 
my newspaper. I saw 
Ann Thomas nudge 
(Continued on page 66) 






Its whole load came down on Uncle Nathaniel, burying him so that nothing 
remained to view but his bald head and the soles of his large shoes. It 


seems absurd to say that the animal laughed, but I felt that it did 










































































Siberia and the White Hope 


Revolution Has Polished the Last Link in the Belt of 
White Civilization Encircling the Globe 


a HEN you buy Danish butter in 
England, it comes;from Si- 
beria,” said a young man to 
me as we traveled together on 

a comfortable steamer that made its 
way leisurely down a river in western 
Siberia. And then he explained that 
he was a Dane and that for years he had 
made a business of purchasing butter 
from the Kirghiz who lead a nomad ex- 
istence on the steppes, and had shipped 
it by the carload to Copenhagen. ese 
it was made over into the finest Danish 
butter. Hamburg also engaged in the 
trade, which amounted to many millions 
annually. This is only one of the many 
unexpected things that strike one every 
turn when one wanders east of the Urals, 
and awaken one to the boundless re- 
sources of this terra incognita. 

The great expanse of northern Asia 
which forms the eastern part of Russia has 
been the subject of more misinformation 
than any other section of the globe and it 
is high time that we should get really ac- 
quainted with it, because the future of this 
land of promise is going to be bound up 
closely with our Pacific Coast and our re- 
lations with its people and their activities 
will loom large in our foreign policy. The 
Pacific is the ocean of the future and the 
trend which the civilization about its 
shores takes in the years to come depends 
very largely upon the codperation of the 
American people of the West and the 
Russian people of the East. It may be 
that Japan and China will entirely dom- 
inate the Pacific, but whether or not this 
takes place will depend largely upon the 
extent to which our own people interest 
themselves in getting acquainted with 
the Russians who are colonizing the vast 
reaches of their Asiatic domains and who 
are looking for us to participate in that 
splendid work by furnishing them the 
machinery and goods they need and in 
turn providing a market for their produce. 

he Russian revolution has removed a 
great barrier to the better understanding 
of Russia and in the clear light now possi- 
ble many of the absurd myths about 
Siberia ought to disappear. Let us ex- 
amine some of them. What is the truth 
about the exile system? Siberia was 
opened up some four centuries ago in a 
manner quite similar to the winning of 
our West. Adventurous and hardy pio- 
neers made their way over the Ural 
mountains as hunters and _ trappers. 

They followed the streams, crossing from 

one watershed to another, until in the 

middle of the eighteenth century they 
reached the shores of the Pacific, and 
even crossed over to Alaska in their quest 
of furs. What is now Siberia was then 
very sparsely inhabited by wandering 
tribes of Mongols and Eskimos, many of 
them warlike and all of them of a low 
order of civilization. Gradually settle- 
ments and trading posts sprang up, and 
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with the discovery, first of iron and lead, 
and then of placer gold, the era of the 
fur-trader gave place to that of the miner, 
and now the miner shares the field with 
the farmer, the cattle-raiser, and the 
manufacturer. 


HE transportation of criminals is no 

new thing. The Romans sent theirs 
to Dacia; the E lish emptied their prisons 
in Virginia and Tescienis. Similarly the 
Russians believed in those early days that 
not only was it simpler and cheaper to 
ship their criminals to this great new 
country of Siberia than it was to keep 
them in jails, but that it would serve in 
the development of the country. For- 
tunately for Siberia it was not only crim- 
inals that were sent. Political dics 
rebels, men whose ideas were deemed 
dangerous were exiled there. The ques- 
tion of the justice of this is hardly to be 
discussed now; we have to remember our 
own Salem witches and the general cruelty 
and intolerance of the time. The life was 
hard and the winters were severe. Op- 
pression and graft were rife, but it may 
well be doubted if the treatment of pris- 
oners was half as bad as in Georgia fifty 
years ago. To be sure many were em- 
ployed at shoveling gravel into the sluices 
(this was the so-called “working in the 
mines,” for there were no underground 
workings) but after a period of imprison- 
ment the men were allowed to bring 
their families, take up land, and live like 
free citizens. The attempt of the govern- 
ment to combat revolutionary ies by 
exile was a stupid failure, bound to react 
disastrously, but the result in Siberia 
was far ious from that portrayed by 
sensational writers. In 1831 and in 1863 
thousands of the revolting Poles were 
torn from their homes as a punishment 
for their risings and exiled to the Urals, 
but today their descendants are the 
wealthy and honored citizens of that 
region, enjoying a prosperity unhoped for 
in western Ruaee: This does not justify 
the exile system but it puts its results in 
a different light. 

But toward the close of the nineteenth 
century a change took place. Some 
politicals were still ordered to live in that 
far-away land, but no more criminals 
were sent there. Why did the govern- 
ment stop sending them? For the same 
reason that the English Government 
ceased transportations to Virginia; be- 
cause Siberia had grown up and 608 people 
objected to having criminals dumped 
upon them. Some were still sent to the 
island of Sakhalin, but even here the 
colonists objected, and since 1905 this 
has been discontinued. 

Look at your map of Siberia and com- 
pare it with North America. You will 


note a territory somewhat greater in 










breadth and from north to south includ- | 


ing the equivalent of Canada and the 


northern part of¢he United States, down | 


as far as Georgia. The physical char- 
acteristics comprise a frozen or tundra 
zone in the far north, a broad wooded or 
timber zone, a black soil region of wonder- 
ful fertility between 300 and 400 miles 
wide, stretching from the Urals to Lake 


Baikal, and a steppe zone south of this | 


to the mountains. Unfortunately for the 
development of this veritable empire the 
river systems, with the exception of the 
Sir Daria and the Amu Daria, which are 


lost in an inland sea, all flow to the north- | 


ward and all except the Amur empty into 
the Arctic. Imagine the handicap we 


should be under if all the rivers of Canada | 
and the United States were similarly | 
located and our sole outlet to the sea was © 


by the Yukon. 


The mountainous regions of Siberia © 
abound in minerals: gold, platinum, cop- © 


per, iron and zinc. In the southwest are 
ample coal fields. 


and the eastern valleys form an immense 


agricultural empire, while the steppe © 


regions afford unlimited grazing. he 
possibilities for food raising and for manu- 
facturing are incalculable. Capital, di- 


rection and transportation are needed — 


to develop one of the most promising 
regions of the whole world. 


: ie the popular mind the word Siberia © 
connects intense cold and perpetual © 


It is true that the winters 
much like the 


snow and ice. 
are cold; they are in fact ve 
winters of Minnesota and 


unpleasantly hot. 
or fall, for the passing of the winter is_ 


followed by such a bursting forth of vege- — 


table life that scarcely have the snows” 
melted before fruits and flowers are at” 
hand and the joyousness of the Siberian’ 
summer is beyond compare. Life is not! 
hard in Siberia and the vigor and enter-| 
prise of its people reflect the same in-- 
fluences at work as determined the char-! 
acter of our western pioneers. There are | 
large cities, full of life and action, fine’ 
universities and technical schools, and_ 
all that goes to make up progressive com- 
munity life. Tendencies are liberal and’ 
democratic, a fact of great importance) 
for our relations with our Russian neigh-| 
bors. An indication of this was the fact 
that when the recent overturn occurred, | 
the revolution in Vladivostok was accom- 

lished without the shedding of a drop of | 
blood and the governor joined the revolu- 
tionists and expressed his sympathy with! 
the liberal movement. 

But how does all this concern us? Is! 
it of more than academic interest to in-| 
vestigate this Asiatic empire and find that’ 
instead of a desolate waste of snow and 
ice it is a land of promise? Assuredly| 


The western plains © 


anitoba, but — 
the summers are not only warm but even | 
There is little spring” 
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Siberia and the White Hope: Jerome B. Landfield 








When the revolution in Russia opened the doors of Siberia, the ‘‘grandmother of the revolution’’ came back into Russian life and with 

her came all sorts and conditions of ‘‘relatives.’’ Not only from Siberia, but from other countries, came a stream of returning Russians, 

for one reason or another taking advantage of the changed conditions of the fatherland. Here is a group of erstwhile children of the 

Little Father, in the railway station at Seattle on their way home. Some of these people are to be factors in the development of Free 

Russia; others, wearing ‘‘Mooney buttons,’’ may be counted on in any efforts to complicate the restoration of stable government. 
The activities of both classes have an important relation to the interests of Pacific Coast people 


more. The thousands of miles of ocean 
that separate us are a bond and not a 
barrier, and it is time for our insularly 
minded people to realize that our future 
relations with this rapidly developing 
domain and its people are bound to be 
close and important. 

From the material standpoint it is easy 
to trace the commercial and economic 
relationships. A new era in Siberia was 
started by the completion of the Trans- 
siberian railway. Some feeders to this 
great trunk line have been constructed 
and others are projected, so that Vladi- 
vostok will become the entrepot of a big 
and ever growing commerce. The normal 
trend of this commerce is across the Pa- 
cific to our shores, and only slowness and 
blindness on the part of our citizens will 
turn it aside. We have products to sell 
to the people of Siberia and they have 
products to sell to us. Problems of trans- 
portation, of exchange, of credit, of sell- 
ing methods, of og needs, must 
be solved. Difficulties of language and 
business methods must be overcome. 
Our universities must offer practical in- 
struction in Russian, our commercial 
bodies must get into touch with the cor- 
responding associations in Siberian cities, 
banking facilities must be arranged, and 
in general sympathetic relations encour- 
aged. We must exercise care lest some 
of our business men, less scrupulous than 
the rest, indulge in sharp practice in their 
dealings with our neighbors and thereby 
excite suspicion and distrust. And our 
people must be ready to employ their 
capital in legitimate industrial under- 
takings in Siberia. 

But this is only the material spect of 
the question. This deals only with what 
our relationship to progressive Siberia 
means to us in dollars and cents. It is 
important. of course, but not all-impor- 








tant. Much larger looms the importance 
of the bearing of this relationship on the 
future of humanity and civilization. 

All peoples in all times have made con- 
tributions to the complex which we call 
civilization, but the highest form of cul- 
ture which the world has produced is that 
of the Indo-European. By incessant 
struggles, through the stages of military 
aristocracy, of landed nobility, of capi- 
talism, we have evolved a civilization 
which gives the greatest opportunity to 
individual effort, the highest degree of 
personal liberty, and the best promise of 
cooperation between all the elements of 
the community. We are the inheritors 
and trustees of this tradition, and while 
it is not for us to impose it upon those 
peoples whose evolution has been in other 
channels, it is our duty to maintain it in- 
tact and foster its further development. 
This civilization has been wrought out 
by the peoples of the temperate zones 
and is in part the result of physical en- 
vironment. 


IBERIA is the last link in the belt of 

white civilization encircling the globe 
and we should be false to our trust if we 
did not bridge the Pacific and make the 
connection complete. Japan may fall 
into line and become a harmonious ele- 
ment in this cultural scheme. But there 
are many cross currents there; ideals and 
aspirations that may lead to conflict. I, 
for one, look upon the bugbear of the 
“Yellow Peril” as 4 myth. We are not 
in danger of being engulfed by Asia. The 
development of Japan and the trans- 
formation of China present no terrors for 
us; their stagnation would be far more 
dangerous. ‘Militariem and autocratic 
rule will be discredited after the great war 
and the small jingoistic party of impe- 
rialism in Japan is not likely to be a, di- 





recting force. But generations will pass 
before the millions of Japan and China 
adapt themselves to the new order and 
meanwhile the defensive line of our civili- 
zation must not be broken. 

Already some of our enterprising 
bankers and merchants, especially those 
of Seattle, are awake to the business 
possibilities of Siberia. They are sending 
men to investigate and report on trade 
conditions and markets, to open con- 
nections with banks and commercial 
bodies, to study transportation and 
facilitate trade. But they are all too few 
and as a whole we are displaying a lam- 
entable lack of enterprise. The Japa- 
nese are waxing rich as middlemen in a 
commerce that should be direct. Now is 
the time to arouse our people and set on 
foot a vigorous campaign for the develop- 
ment of trade and industrial relations 
with Siberia. The pecuniary rewards 
will be great and the material advantages 
are worth striving for. But over and 
above these must be set the loftier ideal 
of holding firm the outposts of our civili- 
zation and maintaining those concepts 
of democracy, of justice, and of human 
welfare, which we have achieved and of 
which we are the trustees. 


One cannot easily over-estimate the 
importance, to SUNSET readers, of the 
developments of the situation in Russia. 
From time to time, in these pages, will 
appear analysis of conditions in that 
portentous country as they particularly 
concern the Pacific Coast of North 
America. These reports will be made by 
men who know Russia and are studying 
her crisis at first hand.—Epirtors. 













Vacations 


How Uncle Sam I 
Out to His Place} jn 


“Your summer home!” Della tapped 
her brow and raised her eyes to the 
heaven beyond the white dome of the 
store. 

“The one I got from my Uncle Sam,” 
drawled Maizie, balancing the last bolt 
of the pyramid with nice precision. 

“You'll be driving up in your ninety 
horse-power roadster, carrying a mecha- 
nician and a bag of golf sticks. Will you 
send your maid by parcel post?” 

“A one horse-power hay-burner will 
meet me at the station,” answered Maizie 
with twinkling eyes. “I won’t need my 
maid because I will carry canned beans 
and a side of bacon in my vanity case. 
When I said ‘Uncle Sam’ it was your cue 
to sing ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ with 
variations.” 

Then she told Della all about it. 

The year before, a forest ranger’s wife 
had come to match ribbons. Maizie’s 
ignorance of all outdoors, the forests, and 
those who guard them, bubbled and gur- 
gled about the customer in slangy rhap- 
sodies. 

The ranger’s wife knew a great deal 
about forestry and little about shop-girls. 
She learned that in spite of Maizie’s deli- 
cate featuring and slender hands her 
existence was. not that of a butterfly; 
that she sold eight hours of service each 
day for pin-money upon which the grocer, 
the gas-bill and rent—not girlish whims— 
made disconcerting inroads. Home was 
a flat, twenty minutes away, so crowded 
that Mom and Pop and the Kids seemed 
forever stumbling over each other. There 
was an older brother, but he was married 
and had troubles of his own. Pop was 
No permit is required for temporary camping in National Forests. Sites forsummer getting along in years and steady jobs 

homes, not exceeding five acres, may be had at rentals ranging seemed to have passed him by forever, 
from ten to twenty-five dollars a year but Maizie’s chief worries were her Young 


Man and her Mom. In the perpetual 
A Shop-Girl’s 


Summer Home 
ELLA of the ribpon counter 


sorted remnants, shifting her 
weight on aching heels. She 
jabbed the prongs of price-tags 
through odd lengths mechanically, insen- 
sible to the silky folds which wrapped 
about her wrists and fingers, and blind to 
the gay futurist blend of colors. Only 
when the street door swung open and a 
shaft of clean air cut the department store 
odor of textiles, new leather, groceries, 
human beings and basement cafeteria, 
did she seem to take a full breath into 
her narrow chest. 
“Where you going to spend your vaca- 
tion, Maizie?” she asked, betraying her 


daydreams. : 
“At my summer home in the high Two college boys built this stone cabin on their site. Perhaps they are camping 


Sierras,” answered Maizie pertly, as she somewhere on another government site today, in training for service at 
built an architecturally perfect pyramid the front. God send them safely back to their snug 
with bolts of mulberry taffeta. refuge in the National Forest Reserve! 
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ped twilight of the store she exhibited the 
the diminutive but sacred spark of an en- 
the gagement ring. Mom was ailing, not 
acutely ill, but plaintive. The Young 
n,” f Man had begun indoor work at fourteen. 
volt His life had been day work and night 
* school. In both cases the doctors laid ‘Z 
ety | aside stethoscopes and prescribed moun- et 
ha- § tain air. ae, a i 
jou “Mountain air!’ When Maizie re- % 
peated it the words were strung together m 





on the breath of a sigh. 
If the ranger’s wife had been in a hurry, 
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my her errands were forgotten, for she folded 

ans her samples and sat down upon one of 

se. ' the store’s mahogany stools. 

cue At closing time Maizie scuttled away 1 ae; 

ith | to “punch the clock” by the alley exit. Z , ; 
+ Her brain frothed with statistics and 3 
' wood-lore but one fact remained certain. ye 

rife | She was entitled to a quarter or a half- 

e’s || acre of National Forest land in the high 

nd = _— Sierras in return for the payment of a 

ur- | yearly rental ranging from five to fifteen 

1p- > dollars. 
4 Maizie’s nightly entrance at home 

eal =| might have been described usually as a 

‘Is. / melting into the domestic circle. Her 

sli- '  languor was an admixture of boredom 

er ' and physical exhaustion. On this occa- 

ly; ' sion she banged the front door so that 

ch + Mom was frightened. Supper was laid 

er, ' in the kitchen but Maizie paced about 


— preaching facts, figures and forests until 
her blazing enthusiasm warmed her 
Young Man out of his chronic lassitude. 

He offered five dollars a year toward 
the rental of a site in return for tent 
space. The older brother offered another 
five for use of the land two weeks out of 
every year. Maizie and her Pop pledged In the Angeles forest, where there is no snowfall, this summer home is used almost 


the balance. They decided that Mom, every week-end in the year. About four hundred homes have 
who was already planning what kettles ceca leat ae dil pa append 

and blankets to spare, should remain ee ee 
several months, but she must be insured 








against loneliness, so they went to see 
Mrs. Kelly in the flat below. Yes, Mrs. 
Kelly would rent an adjoining site for her 
brood if there was a safe swimmin’ hole 
for her three boys. Then she and Mom 
could have their afternoon coffee and a 
dish of gossip. The other relatives would 
then take their vacations in relays. 

Last summer Maizie was one of a thou- 
sand individuals in the state of California 
who leased vacation sites from Uncle 
Sam. For the first time her vision, accus- 
tomed to the set spaces of city parks and 
fenced plots of private gardens, was ad- 
justed to green distances of natural woods. 
When she applied at the office of the 
United States District Forester in San 
Francisco for a summer home site, he 
became interested in the girl, her Mom 
and her Young Man. He loaned them 
plans for a permanent dwelling, for it takes 
a real engineer to design a cabin which will 














Thousands of shut-in city folk have taken to the tall timber of Uncle Sam’s reserves 


+ and have built them lodges in the wilderness. Their summer homes vary stand up under the winter weight of snow. 
/ from tent houses to bungalows. This house is in the Angeles The foundation of that house is laid. 
{ mountains, back of Pasadena, California Even Mom has had a hand in the building. 
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‘*Lake Crescent, in the Olympic National Forest, Washington, is unique in being 


classed as a county road. 


Beside this dustless highway we built 


a summer home for a hundred dollars’’ 


It is to be rat-proof and built of smooth 
river-bottom boulders. Next year the 
house will be ready for occupancy and 
some bright spring soon when _ the 
grass is soft green down and the streams, 
filled with snow water, tear and growl at 
the banks, it will be the setting for a 
honeymoon. 

This is the story which Della heard and 
repeated to her family. And other facts 
she learned. 

There are eighteen National Forests in 
California, approximating nineteen mil- 
lion acres of mountain land. They are 
protected by a cavalry of eight hundred 
and twenty-five men under the direction 
of fifty-one commissioned officers and an 
office staff in San Francisco. Marking 
trails; organizing posses to hunt lost 
sportsmen; watching for wandering stock; 


registering campers; and fire fighting is 
only part of the work of a ranger. 

In the.city tell your troubles to a police- 
man, but if you have a grievance in the 
wilds hunt up a member of the United 
States Forest Service. 

Last year the government spent eight 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars on 
California’s playgrounds. Of this sum 
two hundred thousand dollars was ex- 
pended on roads, trails and telephone 
systems. The members of the Service 
have become real estate agents exploiting 
sites to be leased from Uncle Sam in his 
new role of landlord. Sites are grouped 
near railroad or wagon transportation for 
those who do not own automobiles. In- 
accessible spots are saved for hunters. 
Every site is located on a stream, where 
there is a spring or possible water develop- 











The summer session of the Fresno State Normal School is held at Huntington Lake, 


7000 feet up in the Sierra Nevada. 


A course is given in the 


art and science of vacation in the mountains 


ment. Samples of drinking water are 
submitted to the state chemist when 
there is a doubt as to the purity of the 
drinking water. Campers are urged to 
use the dead or fallen timber for fuel. 

In counties where there is no snowfall 
sites are used every week-end. This is 
particularly true of the Santa Barbara 
district and of southern California. No 
bars are permitted upon recreation sites 
except in summer hotels and they are sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the nearest com- 
munity. Families and friends are en- 
couraged to rent series of sites formin 
summer colonies. No permit is revoke 
except for non-payment of rent or in the 
event of a tenant proving undesirable. 
Recreation maps may be procured from 
the Forest Service and folders setting 
forth routes, advice to motorists, lists of 
gasoline stations, names of hotels, locali- 
ties where horse-feed is plentiful and 
descriptions of side-trips. These booklets 
give the “six rules of Ae forest,” the road 
laws and laws of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission, also the location of game. 

One Maizie in a department store is 
of more value to the government than a 
score of salaried publicity men wreathed 
in adjectives and elegant phrases. Maizie 
has become part of the great scheme of 
conservation—not the conservation of 
things—the conservation of the health of 
girls like Della, of boys like the Young 
Man—the health of the American people. 

CAROLINE SINGER. 
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Summer Homes 
jor Everybody 


HE summer home is fast becoming 

a national institution in America. 

The large number of thriving 

magazines given over entirely to 
this phase of our social system indicates 
a widespread interest in outdoor living. 
Articles and descriptions by the score 
depict the many and varied types of 
summer home found from Maine to 
California. Probably the great bulk of 
us who by hard work really earn our 
right to exist merely read these articles, 
without even hoping that a summer 
home could be for us. If you are for- 
tunate enough to live out here on “The 
Coast” there is no reason whatever for 
you not to own a summer home of your 
own if you really care for the idea. 

We are often reminded of the millions 
of acres in our public land domain, but 
few of us realize that these immense 
areas comprising the National Parks 
and Forests are indeed property of the 
people and that the policy of the Ad- 
ministration at Washington is for the 
citizens of the United States to make 
every possible, legitimate use of these 
areas. The National Parks and Forests 
form vast national playgrounds for all 
who care to make use of them. 

There are thousands enjoying these 
forests every year but only a few seem 
to realize that it is possible through the 
payment of a small fee to obtain a site in 
the National Domain on which to erect 
a permanent home. The holder pays a 
nominal rental of approximately $10 per 


year, entitling him to the use of the land | 


as long as the annual rental is maintained. 
The lease may be renewed indefinitely 
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Summer Homes for Everybody: 








Mobilization of water nymphs for mid- 
summer maneuvers at the Los 
Angeles Municipal Camp 


and all improvements may be sold or 
exchanged just as any other real property. 
Many of these “Special Use Permits,” as 
they are called, are taken out for the 
use of summer camps only, but there are 
also a large number taken out for per- 
manent home sites. In some cases these 
“Permits” have been used as the basis 
for the investment of thousands of dollars 
in permanent improvements. In other 
cases the only improvements may consist 
of the removal of underbrush and the 
building of a tent floor. In every case 
of the issuance of a “Permit” for tem- 
porary or permanent residence, the 
general rules for the prevention of forest 
fires, sanitation, etc., must be adhered 
to. In all cases these rules are most 
reasonable and are designed only to 
prevent the abuse of the public lands by 
careless and unscrupulous people. 
During the past summer [| leased a 
small plot of Gomnehtaaian land on the 
north shore of Lake Crescent in the 
Olympic National Forest. To those who 
are favored by an acquaintance with this 
beautiful lake no description of its charms 
is necessary; to those who have not 
seen the lake no description can prove 
adequate. As the name implies, its 
shape is that of a crescent, approximately 
ten miles from tip to tip, and varying 
in width from one to two. Its entire 
shore line is girdled with heavily timbered 
mountains rising abruptly from the 
water’s edge. On the south side of the 
lake several large inlet streams, dropping 
from the snow fields of a high ridge, form 
a series of beautiful cascades. The lake 
and its surroundings form a most won- 
derful combination of colors. The water 
is surprisingly clear but a short distance 
from the shore assumes a deep blue color 
in which is reflected the deep green of 
the timber-covered mountains seamed 
and scarred with the white of the water- 
falls and light green of the avalanche 


W. D. Young 





The appetite engendered by mountain air is a powerful enemy to the patriotic 
duty of food conservation 


tracks. To the fisherman the lake 
possesses a strong appeal. It is well 
stocked with several varieties of trout, 
two of which, the Beardslee and Cres- 
centi, are found in no other water. These 
fish grow to enormous size, specimens 
being taken each year weighing over 
twenty pounds. 

The camp site I had selected was near a 
small sheltered bay directly facing Aurora 
Ridge with its flashing waterfalls. The 
lot had about 100 feet of shore line and 
was about 200 feet in depth. My wife 
and I packed several barrels full of 
almost everything which we could not 
use in town and which we expected to 
find handy about camp. ‘These we 


shipped to the lake where the county 
ferry took them in charge and delivered 
them at our lot. 

Lake Crescent is unique in_ being 
classed as a county road. The main 
highway from Port Angeles terminates in 
a ferry landing at the east end of the 
lake. From here automobiles and any 
other general traffic is carried the entire 
length of the lake and set down on the 
highway to the ocean. Probably there 
is no road in the world more free from 
dust than the Lake Crescent section of the 
Olympic highway. 

After establishing camp our first task 
was to clear a space large enough to put 
in the foundation, and to fall two large 
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leaning trees, which were a menace to 
any thing within their reach. In the 
Puget Sound country it is very necessary 
to guard against danger of falling 
trees. With the forest including fir 
and cedar trees from 200 to 300 feet 
high, any standing timber which is 
leaning or badly decayed, within a con- 
siderable radius of a proposed building, 
must be carefully examined and dan- 
gerous ones removed. The tremendous 
smashing power of one of these huge trees 
in falling must be seen to be fully 
realized. 

A week’s steady work with axe and 
saw produced a clear space approximately 
30 feet square, on which to start the 
foundation of our camp. Few outside 
of the Northwest have any real con- 
ception of the wild tangle of brush and 
logs encountered in the dense forests of 
the Olympic peninsula. 

wo huge logs which we made no 
attempt to move were used as part of 
the foundation. Close by in the forest 
we found many young cedar trees 
which had been killed, presumably by the 
dense shade of the larger trees. a ese 
stood tall and straight and with very 
little taper. Many of these cedars 60 
feet high were not over 10 inches in 
diameter at the base. These we used 
for foundation material and sills for the 
house. They were surprisingly light 
and I could move 30 foot sections of 
them several hundred yards through the 
woods without great difficulty. These 
cedar poles not only made excellent 
foundation and building material but 
greatly reduced our lumber bill. 

Our camp was 22 feet long and 12 
feet wide and was divided up into three 
small rooms. Across the front we had a 
porch 18 feet long and 6 feet wide, while 
an extension from the porch ended in a 
five sided pergola effect reaching out to 
the very edge of the lake and some 20 
feet above its surface. This pergola 
was built around a live cedar tree but 
was not fastened to it, to guard against 


I am he who closed his ears 
To his Country’s battle cry; 
Heard, unmoved, the ringing cheers 
Wherewith others made reply. 


I am he who turned his eyes 
Downward, as the Soldiers passed; 

Banners floating to the skies, 
Bugles’ blare and trumpets’ blast; 
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On the porch of a summer home in the Still Creek Tract, Oregon National Forest. 
A cozy but inexpensive house of shakes obtained near by 


damage from the swaying of the tree in a 
high wind. To frame the house we used 
ordinary “2x4” and covered the sides 
and roof with 34-inch shiplap. A suitable 
finish for the outside was our final 
problem. It was at my wife’s suggestion 
that we used cedar bark. The summer 
happened to be wet in the Olympics, so 
we were able to secure bark enough to 
cover the sides, doors, porch and per- 
gola. We cut the bark from fallen trees 
in slabs 7 feet long and as wide as we could 
get. These were tied in bundles and 
carried into camp, some from a distance 
of a quarter mile. The bark was put on 
with small nails in a vertical position with 
cross pieces around windows and doors. 
The interior of the house while small 
was designed for a maximum of compact 
usefulness. The kitchen is almost a 


The Slacker 


By Ida Alexander 


Beating drums and tramping feet, 
Steadfast eyes and faces set; 

Children cheering in the street, 
Women’s eyes and lashes wet. 


model for efficient arrangement in a 
small space. It has such: conveniences 
as a cooling closet for food, folding wall 
table, woodbox that can be filled from 
the outside and three large windows 
overlooking the lake. 

The best feature of this summer 
camp from our standpoint was its low 
cost. The whole camp, including lumber, 
nails, etc., cost less than $100 and the 
largest item in this was the transportation 
of the lumber used, a distance of about 
30 miles. We of course allowed nothin 
for our work because we keenly enjoye 
every phase of the camp construction 
and have a place to return to year after 
year. In one month we had taken a 
piece of very wild natural forest, cleared 
a space, built a camp, fished, tramped 

(Continued on page 71) 
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I am he who had no part 
In the Sacrificial Day; 

He who, steeling eyes and heart, 
Went upon his selfish way. 


I am he who stood aside 
From the conflict, tempest-tossed; 
Who, when others fought and died, 
Saved his life—and knew it lost. 
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Motor- 
Shopping 
on the 
Highways 


Winning Wayside 
Ways Which Get 
City Prices From 
Customers With 
Their Own Deliv- 
ery Wagons 


By Bertha H. Smith 


HE was baptized Columbia Jolly, 

and she’s the last half if not the 

first. They call her the Busy Bee, 

and she’s the first half of that, be- 
lieve me. 

The Busy Bee is black as the sin 
painted by a Methodist revivalist, with 
a smile Rooseveltian and a head wrapped 
inared bandana. Two years ago she was 
maid-of-all-work at the Meeker ranch in 
Glendale, on one of the boulevards be- 
tween Los Angeles and Pasadena. Today 
she is doing business at the rate of a hun- 
dred dollars a day, some days, and from 
twenty-five to fifty other i She is 
still maid-of-all-work at $40 a month. 
Does that spell Busy? 

This Busy Bee grew restless with noth- 
ing to do but take care of a seven-room 
house and four people, and one autumn 
day she asked Mrs. Meeker if she might 
have some of the Valencia culls left on 
the trees by the pickers. Mrs. Meeker 
put it up to Mr. Meeker, who answered: 

“Let the pickaninny have ’em.” 

So the next day, a Sunday, the Busy 
Bee was up at five in the shade, and be- 
fore breakfast she had a clothes-basketful 
of oranges picked and prettied for her 
purpose. When her work was done she 
hunted a soap box, set it out near the curb 
with the clothes-basket on it, and every 
time an automobile came along she 
reached right out into the street for it 
with her round rolling eyes and wide 
smile and soft voice calling: 

“Or-n-ges, five ’n ten cents a dozen.” 

Motorists pass this spot on a fine day 
not by hundreds—by thousands; and 
long before night that basket was empty, 
and the Busy Bee rattled nickels and 
dimes in her apron pocket that lumped 
more than three dollars. 
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The Busy Bee is as black as sin, with a Rooseveltian smile and a head wrapped in a red 


bandana. 


“Let the pickaninny have it,” laughed 
Mr. Meeker, thinking the first day would 
be the last, never dreaming that within 
a year the Busy Bee would be selling four 
carloads of his oranges a season and buy- 
ing fruit besides. But that is just what 
happened. 

he Busy Bee has a way with her. Peo- 
ple like her oranges and her line of talk, 
and they come back again and again. 
Her picture has gone to every state in 
the Union, and she is one of the sights to 
see in southern California, like the palm 
drives and the movie-plants and the wal- 
nut elephant. 

But going back again to the beginning. 
Every day in those first days she was up 
at daybreak, stripping the trees of late 
Valencia -culls, little but very sweet and 
juicy. Every spare hour she was out at 
the curb. One day she hurried to Mr. 
Meeker with: 

“Come quick and help. A man wants 
two dollars’ worth.” 

And again, when the trees were nearly 
bare, with: 

“What’ll I do? Here’s a man from a 
hospital wants five boxes.” 

hen it was that Mr. Meeker came to 
the rescue and had the tenant of his other 
ranch sell her the five boxes. This was 
the opening of an account with the tenant. 
The Busy Bee bought cautiously, two 
or three boxes at a time, paying at the 
rate of the packing-house return. 

Preparatory to New Year’s day she 
plunged. She bought eight boxes. And 
on New Year’s day it rained. 

Nothing daunted, she built a shelter of 


But she does a roadside business that runs as high as a hundred dollars a day 


gunnysacks, made fire in a smudge pot, 
and sold her eight boxes in the rain. Be- 
fore that January was over there was a 
day when her sales went to $97. At times 
as many as twenty-seven motor cars were 
lined up along the curb waiting to buy 
fruit. 

Before this she and Mr. Meeker had 
come to terms, for here was a way to cut 
out the overhead and underhand and 
middleman, to shoot oranges straight 
from tree to mouth—the Utopian dream 
of the producer. But Mr. Meeker had 
to come to terms, too, with his fruit ex- 
change. The Busy Bee had learned that 
it paid best to sell only the best fruit, but 
the packing-house manager would not 
take the second best. He must have a 
whole tree or none. And so it happened 
that Mr. Meeker arranged for the private 
stock of one of the best growers in the 
vicinity, and on that choice fruit together 
with the fruit of selected trees on the 
Meeker ranch the Busy Bee won her 
reputation. 


§ has not been all smooth aeroplaning. 
Intoxicated by her quick success this 
embryonic roadside Rockefeller piled her 
baskets high, eager to please the bargain- 
stalker. And a day of reckoning showed 
her $75 in the hole. She learned once for 
all that in business you can’t give some- 
thing for nothing any more than you can 
get it. Since then she has counted her 
dozens carefully in and out, for all her 
baskets look so carelessly piled. 

She has felt, too, the deep sharp cut of 
competition. No sooner did the motor 
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cars begin to line the curb on week-end 
days than neighboring ranchers started 
curb markets, and neighbors who were not 
ranchers brought oranges from town and 
started curb markets. For a block or two 
on both sides of the street fruit stands 
sprang up like poppy patches in the 
spring, and many of + have remained, 
giving to this section of the boulevard 
the look of the European open-air 
markets. 


NTOXICATED too by the first easy 

money, the Busy Bee proved once more 
that Kipling was right about the corporal’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady. 

“Oh, say, you should o’ seen me then. 
I bought the foxest clo’s, and hats!—” 
she lost words and almost lost her eyes 
as they rolled up under her forehead at 
the thought. 

“But folks began to ast me bout my 
bandana, said they liked to see me wear 
it. So I quit buyin’ clo’s an’ hats an’ put 
my money in de bank. I gotta a chile 
’at isn’t gunto work like its mammy.” 

She is canny enough not to give over 
her housework to another maid, knowing 
that jealousy would arise and endless 
pe a over the comparative virtue and 
value of peeling potatoes and picking 
oranges, of washing clothes and washing 
oranges, of getting lunch and selling 
fruit. 

“T don’t get into no trouble,” says the 
Busy Bee, “when I can see it first.” 

The clothes-basket, soap box, the 
gunnysacks and ‘smudge pot stove have 
gone long since. Now the Busy Bee holds 
her market under a palm-thatched ram- 
ada, her oranges displayed in wire baskets 
from which they are slipped into paper 
sacks when sold. Beside the oranges are 
baskets of grapefruit, lemons, tangerines, 
kumquats in season. At _ bloor-cime, 
boxes of orange blossoms, and 3i1 summer 
days a tank of crangeade. She meetc 
every possible demand with a ready sup- 
ply, and gets a long price from her cus- 
tomers, and never a long face with it. 

Thus does this little Busy Bee improve 
each shining hour. Thus does she answer, 
in part at least, the crying question of 
how to get the producer and consumer 
together. She is but one of many who 
have settled their own individual prob- 
lem in the simplest, single-handed way 
since good roads have brought the coun- 
try to the city and the city to the country. 

Rather suddenly but deftly the auto- 
mobile is untying the tight knot of city 
life into a we had tied ourselves be- 
fore the day of twin-sixes and tin-lizzies. 
Not only on this small stretch of boule- 
vard, but on all boulevards running all 
ways from Los Angeles there have blos- 
somed these wayside markets, there all 
days of the week and augmented during 
the week-end days. Hardly anyone goes 
for a long drive that does not return with 
all sorts of stuff in the tonneau from honey 
to hens’ eggs, from pansies to puppies, 
from willow baskets to bobcat skins. 
Friends once used to comfort on the jump- 
seat now find themselves on the return 
trip knee-deep in provender, pets and 
plants, and possibly, above the knees, in 
the premonitory stages of profanity. 

Less conspicuously, less picturesquely, 
but no less profitably than the Busy Bee, 
and for a much longer time a woman on 
the Verdugo road has been selling the 
products of a fifteen-acre ranch to passing 
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motorists. Whenever a crop is ready, Of 
fruit or vegetables, she posts a small card 
at the edge of the road, and the motorists 
do the rest. In addition to her usual 
crops she last year sold twenty tons of 
cantaloupes and as many watermelons, 
grown between the trees. On a single 
Sunday she sold a ton of watermelons. 
Another in-between crop was tomatoes, 
of which she sold over goo boxes. In the 
month of April she sold 200 broilers 
averaging a pound and a half at 35 cents 
a pound. 

ow and then one sees near the en- 
trance to the ranch a home-made cage 
with a placard announcing puppies for 
sale, the puppies snoozing inside. From 
this cage were sold last year sixty-five 
collie pups at from ten to twenty-five 
dollars apiece, a clean-up of nearly a 
thousand dollars. 

“That was the easiest money of all,” 
says the thrifty rancher, “but it isn’t the 
surest. Every dog has his day. When 
Boston Bulls were fashionable I sold a 
few, and then it was Airedales and I sold 
a few of those. Then collies came in 
fashion and I had a fine pair, and bought 
three more bitches, po am clearing a 
little money on the side.” 


O* a Sunday not long ago a huge gay 
Japanese umbrella sprouted suddenly 
on a vacant lot near one of the boulevards. 
A sign announced that the umbrella 
sheltered Boston terrier puppies when 
they would let it, for sale at 25 and 50- 
something. At twenty-five miles an hour 

you could see that the pen was manned 
oe small boys and you guessed they were 
selling puppies at two and four-bits. 
Slowing down at the curb you saw it was 
dollars not cents, and going nearer you 
iearned that these were young aristocrats 
from a kennel on a neighboring street, 
and the breeder had decided to take this 
shortest route to market. 

And there’s the man on Washington 
Boulevard who for five years has sold 
fresh eggs and broilers to people in the 
never-ending procession aoa Los 
Angeles and Venice. At first his custom- 
ers came to his house just off the road. 
Then someone bought the land between 
his ranch and the road, built a rival 
chicken ranch, hiding the old one com- 
pletely from the road by a careful dispo- 
sition of new chicken houses. 

This meant war. Number One filled a 
pushcart with his eggs, put a screaming 
sign on it, pushed it out beside the road 
and there he has sat daily ever since. 
Number Two built a neat little selling 
station, with a neat little placard an- 
nouncing ““Today’s Eggs Today.” Num- 
ber One yelled back in facetious spirit 
and twelve-inch letters, ‘“Tomorrow’s 
Eggs Today,” and held his trade. 

The war between the two has been car- 
ried to the very doors of the jail, on 
grounds varying from the tendering of 
dangerously seasoned food to a tomcat 
to the use of ungallant language to a lady, 
with net results chiefly in favor of the 
lawyers, and perhaps a little good adver- 
tising for both. But while Number Two 
will tell you there is no money in the 
chicken business and his neat little sell- 
ing station is often quite deserted, Num- 
ber One averages sales of between 120 
and 150 dozen of eggs a day, with a one- 
day’s record of 258 dozen and a runner- 
up day of 244, to say nothing of the 




















broiler business. When the hens on his 
ranch could not meet the demand, he 
bought a second ranch with 3000 layers 
and even so he finds himself occasionally 
over-sold. No egg on his cart is ever more 
than twenty-four hours old. Left-overs 
go to the city markets. He sells at from 
three to five cents below city prices, and 
the smartest limousines, sedans and tour- 
ing cars leave the boulevard procession 
and take on from two to ten dozen. 

Three wage-earners, a leather-worker, 
baker and painter, got tired sharing their 
earnings with somebody whose earnings 
they felt they did not share. They got 
tired enough to quit. One of them could 
make willow baskets. The other two 
could cut the willow. They made a few, 
hung them one Sunday beside the boule- 
vard, and that night felt themselves free 
men., 

They rented a small plot of ground 
among the willows at the end of a bridge 
near the entrance to Griffith Park, built 
a small pavilion there, swung their bas- 
kets to view of passersby, and there has 
been no season that does not net them an 
average of three dollars a day each, and 
in certain seasons they do better. 

To baskets of all sorts, hanging, stand- 
ing and sitting, they have gradually added 
rustic furniture, and in the tourist season 
there has grown up such a shipping busi- 
ness that they had to buy a motor truck. 

“Like it? You bet,” answer the three 
in one voice. ‘We are our own bosses, 
we get all we earn, and in dull seasons we 
can take a vacation and not miss our pay 
envelopes.” 

It was less than two years ago that 
they swung those first baskets by the 
roadside. 


6 pare a story at every stop you 
make—too many to tell here in full. 
Of the woman who wants to take singing 
lessons and does not feel that her husband 
can afford to pay for the best teachers, so 
she uses her idle time and their idle acre 
and grows flowers, which she sells cut and 
on rooted plants, making the ten dollars a 
week she needs for her lessons, and proud 
to have something to show for her idle 
time. Of the boy who likes to trap ani- 
mals and who pe bobcat and fox skins 
from the top of a cage containing a live 
bobcat, and makes eight or ten dollars 
on a bright Sunday. Of the rancher who 
could not get much for his small crop of 
apples, se who bought a cider press and 
tickled dusty palates with their amber 
juice, and found many of the owners of 
the palates glad to carry away not only 
cider but a sack of walnuts picked from 
the ground by the children xhees school. 
The Japanese have not been slow to 
see and profit by these wayside ways of 
snaring trade. Perhaps, indeed, they 
might lay claim to the origin of the idea, 
if any idea is ever the sole and exclusive 
right of anyone. For long and long the 
Japanese have offered carnations for sale 
fresh cut from the silvery green acres that 
sweep about the feet of the hills like a 
trailing garment studded with bright 
jewels. Now they are no longer the only 
flower sellers by the wayside. And no 
longer are they only flower sellers, but also 
sellers of fruit, vegetables, berries, grown 
on acres long idle until leased by them and 
made profitable because of their keen 
knowledge of gardening and equally keen 
sense of trade. (Continued on page 82) 
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RMAND and Kimball had de- 
cided to “winter in,” and so they 
did—here, in the high Sierra, six 

5 thousand feet up, on the side of 

 Noggins Peak, which extended its majes- 

tic timbered slope for still a half a mile 
above them. 

Now was it early April; spring by 

fancy but amidst this independent do- 

main winter by fact. From the base of 
 Noggins to the bald crest lay the snow, 
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“T can ski if I can’t dance!’’ said Kimball 
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A Tale of True Love and Some Hard Sledding 
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three feet, five feet, eight feet deep, en- 
shrouding everything in a silence broken 
only by the soughing of the winds and 
the occasional dull boom of the blasts in 
the tunnel. 

The tunnel was in about two hundred 
feet. Upon the timbering over the 
mouth was scrawled the legend “Daisy 
Queen,” and many a wheel-barrow load 
of rock had been contributed to the grow- 
ing dump outside. Almost on the same 
level with the tunnel, and twenty yards 
to the right, was the cabin, cunningly 
located in the shelter of an abrupt out- 
crop which tended to split the snow- 
slides and send them careening clear of 
tunnel and cabin. 

Altogether, the Daisy Queen property 
was a snug establishment, lacking only 
the one element. 

The day’s stint in the tunnel had been 
achieved; evening had come, supper had 
been eaten and the dishes washed; and 
while the pitchy wood in the stove 
flamed and gurgled and with black- 
bordered tongue licked up through the 
chimney into the crisp starry night, by 
the light of the candle in the miner’s 
candle-stick jabbed into the cabin wall 
the partners, each comfortable in his 
bunk, were smoking and talking. 

“So it’s you for the dance down at 
Christy’s tomorrow night, is it, Bill?” 
remarked Kimball. 

“Well, you know me!” laughed Ar- 
mand. “Sure I’m goin’. You don’t 


think I’d miss a good time, do you? 
Better come along, lad.” 

Exactly. One was certain to have a 
good time at Christy’s ranch, down in the 
valley. By way of variety any old time is 
a good time to a man bechies it week 
after week beside a hole in a hill, with 
daily work his only relief from hiberna- 
tion; and he is well willing, after he has 
been laboring eternally with drill and 
sledge and shovel, to travel afoot a score 
of miles, dance from night till dawn, and 
return freshened for another round of 
gophering. 

But a sour spell was on Kimball this 
evening. His partner grated him. 

“No, I pass,” he declined. “A fifty- 
pound sledge dropped on a fellow’s foot 
doesn’t improve his dancing any, and I 
never was cut out for a wall-flower. You 
can tell ’em down there I’ve reformed.” 

“Never get the girls to believe that,” 
laughed Armand. 

He threw back his head and roared at 
his flat humor. A burly, strapping Saxon 
type, high colored, perfect in esh, good- 
humored and spontaneous, he was a 
marked contrast with his partner, slight, 
dark, reserved and broody. But some- 
how they made a team, and even the long 
winter evenings together had not erupted 
for any serious breach. Nevertheless— 

“Why don’t you send for your wife, 
Bill?” demanded Kimball irritably. 

Armand stared roundly at him. 

“For a little man you've a great way 
of speakin’ up,” he accused. “An’ what'd 
we do with her, here in the shack? Would 
one of us sleep on the stove?” 

“T’ve told you before. I’d sleep out- 
doors or in the tunnel, if only you’d 
invite me in to meals,” quickly answered 
Kimball. ‘Lord love you, Bill! Think 
of having a woman ’round cooking home 
messes and keeping things tidy.” 

“Sure, we’re not doin’ so bad as it is, 
are we?” protested Armand. “Didn’t I 
invent a new puddin’ for you this very 
night, and ain’t it my turn at washin’ 
the dishes? I’m not complainin’, yet.” 

“And you a married man, you old 
Piute!” retorted Kimball. ‘When did 
you write to her last?” 

Armand reflectively puffed his pipe. 

“T dunno. Christmas time, 
anyhow.” 

“Thought you were going 
to write again and tell her 
to come in, in the spring.” 

“So I am; but,” and he 
grinned across at his partner, 
“you know the springs are 

owerful late in this country. 
Pook at the snow. And the 
slides “Il begin runnin’ soon 


now.” 

“Suppose you count on 
Sadie Donaldson’s _ being 
there tomorrow night. Sup- 


pose you'll make a fool of 
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her and one of yourself, as usual, then,” 
growled Kimball. 

“S’posin’ is your long suit, ain’t it?’ 
— Armand, unruffled. “Well, now, 

don’t mean any harm, an’ it’s nobody’s 
business if once in a while I have a good 
time, is it?” 

“But you're liable to go too far, Bill. 
You can’t be forever writing to your 
wife as though she were your sister and 
the Donaldsons won’t stand for much 
monkeywork. Sadie’s plumb crazy about 
you already. You’re passing as a single 
man.” 

“I never have said so, have J?” Ar- 
mand flushed, fingering his pipe. He 
laughed shortly—and on a sudden he 
sat up in his Lo. “You're too little 
a lad to be talkin’ this way to a big one, 
Matt,” he warned. “‘What’s it to you if 
I have a bit of fun down in the valley, 
now and again, as long as I come back 
sober and stand up to my share of the 
work? I want no lecturin’. If my 
puddin’s and dish-washin’ don’t suit you, 
it’s a pity you don’t get your own 
woman—” 

“By gosh, I’d certainly appreciate her 
if I had one,” interjected Kimball. 

“And when I need mine, I'll send for 
her. You’re not my guardeen, and 
you're not my brother-in-law—and you- 
re not the priest. So stick that in your 

ipe and smoke it. I have my inches and 

"ll take care of ’em. *Tis not my fault 
the girls smile on me, ye little whiffer- 
snapper. If likely you want Sadie Don- 
aldson for yourself, speak up and win her. 
Jealousy’s bad for the growth.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Kimball. 
“She’s not my kind.” 

And she was not. But before him rose 
the figure of her—blooming, vital, en- 
thusiastic, country nurtured, country 
educated, a product of these great high 
places, just the girl frankly to throw her- 
self at an import like the rousing, blar- 
neying Armand. 

“Then quit your yawp,” bade Armand. 

They subsided. Silence briefly reigned. 

“You'd better go down to Christy’s, 
Matt,” proffered Bill with returned 
amiability. “I'll carry you on my back.” 

The last remark nettled, whether or 
not so intended. 

“No. ITIl go down to the station for 
those supplies and the mail.” 

Armand gazed, mildly astonished. 

“On the foot? Oh, now, wait a day, 
and I’ll go myself. What’s the hurry?” 

“T can ski, if I can’t dance,” shortly 
asserted Kimball. “And we need the 
stuff. I'll take the sled.” 

“The earlier the start you make, the 
better for you, then, my boy,” advised 
Armand. “The sun’s gettin’ high, and 
the crust softens up quicker’n a fellow’d 
think for. And mind my word, Matt,” 
he added earnestly. ‘Don’t be settin’ 
out back again till sundown, or you'll 
be buried too deep to dig out before June. 
There’s a heap of snow hangin’ on the 
step of a little man like you.” 

In general the statement was deadly 
true. Kimball was fully aware of the 
awakening conditions adverse to skiing, 
adverse to any travel over the trailless 
hills. Of course slides were always liable 
to topple off after New Year’s, and the 
packs thickened. But with the advent 
of the thaws under the warming sun the 
chances were multiplied. While the 
snow lay crust-bound, early morning and 
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evening—good. Good, also, for the ski. 
Between-times—bad. 

Soon, with the lengthening days and 
the longer periods of softening, “ta and 
Bill would be housed, until the blanketing 
menace had worn itself out, and its at- 
tacks took only established paths. There- 
fore he was the more anxious to get those 
supplies and the mail; besides, he was 
restless. 

The station at the railroad was a mere 


fifteen miles to the south, and below, in 
the canyon valley. Leaving immediately 
after breakfast, ere the sun had fairly 
tipped the peak, on his twelve-foot skis, 
brake pole in hand and the frame sled on 
its broad runners twitched after him, he 
made rapid progress. There was a firm 
crust under, and he coasted freely, for 
long stretches—swooping down the white 
slopes, among the pines and firs and 
spruces, darting like a hawk across the 
hollows and soaring up the opposite 
rises until by dint of shuffling eetides he 
topped them. Occasionally, guiding and 
braking with the pole, he coasted on the 
sled; and again he crouched on the skis, 
and flew—the sharp hiss of his swift 
passage sundering the silence of the snow- 
laden solitude. 

The keen air flushed his face—swept 
his lungs clean, oxygenized him, and 
burned out all his recent sourness. Now 
he held no resentment against Armand; 
rather, he felt only his customary con- 
cern. He loved Bill; no two persons can 
be shut up together for six months 
straight and not either love each other 
or hate each other. There had been some 
disputes and differences; but he loved 
Bill like a brother, almost like a woman, 






not a sister—and Bill was going wrong. 
He was a reckless cuss, was Armand; the 
more reckless when opposed, as in the case 
of Sadie Donaldson. The dances, and 
Sadie, spelled trouble, even tragedy, and 
the affair somehow had got to be 
stopped. 

He himself could not very well spread 
the word that Armand was married, and 
had a wife awaiting his summons, out 
east. That was up to Bill. But in jus- 


aa 


Then the mountain- 
side above broke loose; 
they were submerged, 
crushed, smothered in 
whiteness 
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tice to Sadie, and to the wife, and to Bill, 
and to all the valley, the word ought to 
be spread. Otherwise—and Kimball in- 
voluntarily cursed. If Armand took the 
notion to obey some fool impulse, in 
bravado to accept some fool dare, he’d 
go the limit, run off with the girl, that is, 
and there’d be hell to pay. 

The canyon-like valley opened, be- 
fore; he saw the fringe of telegraph and 
telephone poles, marking the course of 
the railroad; and the wagon road already 
showing black in spots where the snow 
had melted in the wheel tracks. With 
one last coast he entered, paused to re- 
move his skis and toss them on the sled, 
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and presently he mounted the platform 
of the general store. 

It was early yet. He had made good 
time. But there was the usual group in- 
side, around the stove: a couple of 
ranchers, come in, like himself, for mail 
and supplies; young Richards; and old 
man Richards the proprietor, leaning 
negligently against the counter and spit- 
ting tobacco juice into the coal-hod. 
And there was, in addition, a woman, 
sitting isolated, amidst the 
smoky atmosphere, near the 
stove but removed from the 
redolent coal-hod. 

e did not recognize her. 
She was a plain little woman— 
not plain in the sense of ugli- 
ness, for her eyes were fine and 
her lips sweetly set, but plain 
compared with Sadie Donald- 
son—in tidy black; evidently a 

stranger in the can- 
yon, and waiting 


for somebody. The greeting accorded 
him was peculiarly short. 

“Well, how’s the going?” grunted one 
of the ranchers. 

“Fair.” 

But old man Richards spat again, and 
vouchsafed gruffly to the silent woman: 

“There’s our, husband's partner. You 

can talk to 

Kimball waned, startled. Bill’s wife! 
She had come, had she? How in the 
world—? He vaguely heard the sub- 
dued sniggers, the uneasy shuffle of 
boots; he felt the querying, condemning 
gazes, the general tenseness; and the 
woman addressed him. 
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“Are Pas Mr. Kimball, then?” she 
quavered. 

“Yes, ma’am. Are you Mrs. Armand?” 

“Yes. Where is Bill?” 

“He’s up at the mine. Did you—?” 

“Isn’t he coming down? Doesn’t he 
expect me?” Her words flowed eagerly, 
but her blue eyes were troubled. 

Kimball caught a slight monitory 
cough from old man Richards, and had 
wit enough to turn. By jerk of head he 
was becked outside. 

“What the—!” accused Richards. “Is 
that Armand’s wife?” 

“T reckon she is. She says so, doesn’t 
she?” 

“Married, is he?” 

Kimball began to pull himself together. 

“Sure thing.” 

Old man Richards spat. 

“Well, by thunder, why didn’t some 
of you say it? He’s been passing him- 
self off as a single man.’ 

“Passing nothing,” defended Kimball, 
alert. “‘Nobody’s asked him, that I 
know of. The mine’s no place for a 
woman, in winter, is it?” 

“Well, by thunder, he hasn’t been 
writing to her under her name 
as Mrs.” complained Richards. 

“Who’s Mary Ellen 
Armand?” 
“That’s she,” 





said 





Kimball. And he lied. “There are two 
Mrs. William Armands, was the trouble.” 

Richards growled, and spat. 

“She’s been here two days. I bedded 
her upstairs and me and Tom slept 
down in the store. Had no way of 
gettin’ word to you. Now what you goin’ 
todo? Is Armand expectin’ her?” 

“Sure he’s expecting her, but he 
couldn’t be right certain, the way 
trains are running. I’d better take her 
up with me.” 

“How was he expectin’ her?” chal- 
lenged Richards. |‘She says she wrote him 
two letters. But they’re both here still. 
I found ’em for her.” 
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“Oh, he knew, all right. He was 
counting on her to roll in, this month. 
We thought there’d be some letters down 
here.” 

“Ts Bill goin’ to that dance tonight?” 

“T heard him say he was. Don’t sup- 
pose he will, now.” 

“He’d better not. This wife business 
is up and down the canyon, by this time. 
The Donaldsons know it, and so do a lot 
more. They'll lay for him, tonight, good 
and plenty. They’ll let him go as far as 
he pleases—but before the evenin’ ’s 
over, watch out. And I for one wouldn’t 
lift a finger to save him. He ought to be 
tarred and feathered, but they’re liable 
not to stop with that. Sadie Donaldson’s 
got too many friends. He never told her 
he was married; he never told any of the 


girls. He’s a skunk.” 
“Now, don’t get excited, Lon,” re- 
torted Kimball. “It’ll blow over. Bill 


never meant any harm. He’s that free 
and easy kind. Anyway, I'll take his 
woman up with me, and he’ll be tickled 
to death. We’re sure sick of each other’s 
cooking. 

“Well,” grumbled Richards, “you'll 


have to wait till evenin’, and the crust 


forms. There’s a Chinook risin’. Feel 
that wind?” 
Kimball did not answer. His hand 


was on the door latch, and he went in. 
Suddenly his heart was tender, fluttering 
over the picture of that wistful little 
woman—here two long days, anxious, 
waiting, housed in these rough quarters, 
by night relegated to the Richards 
squalid, eminently masculine bed-room 
upstairs, by day confined to the warmth of 
the only stove, in the dingy store where 
she at best was an alien from a far coun- 
try, her rights yet unestablished, she 
herself viewed askance by all-comers, 
be they men or the infrequent women. 

And Bill had been going to the dance. 
Wrath welled, but concern also. The 
canyon had its morals and its temper. 
Bill could not be bluffed; he, too, could 
see red, and if he went he’d stay and he’d 
stand off the whole crowd till he dropped. 
There’d be rough work, for this was a 
rough country, where men, and women, 
quickly revolted to the primitive. 

If he waited on the evening crust, Bill 
would be gone, and no warnings en route 
would stop him. So Kimball’s mind was 
made up without waver. 

The little woman, Armand’s wife, was 
sitting as when he had left her. She eyed 
him nervously; she looked curiously 
drawn, tired, and fearful. Ignoring the 
quizzical bystanders, he hastened to 
reassure her. 

“If you’re about ready we'll go on up 
to the mine in just a minute, Mrs. Ar- 
mand. I'll get the mail and a few sup- 
plies, first, is all. e 

“T’m ready.” And— “Is it far?” she 
quavered. 

“Only fifteen miles.” 

He could see her blanch. 


“Do I walk?” she asked. “Or—is 
there a sleigh, or something?” 
“Walk? I should say not!” he en- 


couraged blithely. “I’ve a sled, outside, 
and my skis. It'll be no job. We'll be 
there for dinner. Bill’ll a awful glad 
to see you. They'll hear him whoop, 
clear down in the canyon.’ 
“But he isn’t expecting me—is he?” 
“Sure he is. Not today, maybe, but 
(Continued on page 63) 



























































































Making friends with baby sea-gulls. 


ILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY, 
naturalist, was appointed State 
Game Warden of Oregon in 1911. 
Thereupon existed the misfit 
condition of a square peg in a round 
hole. Does not everyone know there is 
no room in a round hole for the corners 
of a square peg? And that the remedy 
is for the square peg to search diligently 
for a hole of a size and shape to fit it? 

It is common knowledge that a game 
warden is appointed to protect and con- 
serve the wild game, and that his duties 
consist of enforcing the game laws. Now, 
by some twist of logic, the established 
method of enforcing law is to wait until 
a law is broken, and then punish the 
offender by way of example. To a nat- 
uralist such police duties would be dis- 
tasteful, perhaps absurd. Finley firmly 
believed that wanton destruction of wild 
creatures is due to ignorance, not to crim- 
inal instinct. He was convinced that 
educated public opinion will protect birds 
and animals far more effectively than law 
and wary police. 

So this square peg, confronted with the 
fossilized traditions of state history, be- 
gan at once to carve out room for his 
corners. Eventually the eyes and respect 
of Authority were focused upon him. 
But walls of law cannot give greatly nor 
can they be dispensed with. Also, there 
was growing criticism in some quarters 
that appropriations made for the express 
purpose of policing the state should be 
used, even in part, for the big expense of 
obtaining moving-pictures of wild life, 
necessary in the educational campaign 
for conservation. You see, this office 
was really a round hole in the popular 
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He, too, is a 
‘*Web-foot’’: William Lovell Finley, famous naturalist, 
Oregon’s State Game Warden and State Biologist 


Interesting 








mind. However, there 
were converts to the game 
warden’s ideas who per- 
ceived that the peg needed 
more room. he result 
was that in 1915 the office 
of State Biologist was 
created for Finley, its 
accompanying appropria- 
tion to be used solely for 
scientific and educational 
work. In this position he 
is no longer a common 
peg. Under his leadership 
game bird and animal life 
is an educational and eco- 
nomic problem, while in 
other states it is a matter 
of police protection alone. 

Among Finley’s activi- 
ties are the colicotan of 
photographs and moving 
agg ge of the state’s wild 
ife in its native haunts, 
and the use of these pic- 
tures, in numberless lec- 
tures throughout the 
state, with reports of ac- 
tual experiments by him- 
self, Mrs. Finley, and their 
two children. A vivid joy 
and intimacy with nature 
is being rapidly developed 
among Oregon’s girls and 
boys. In what different and friendly 
attitude toward outdoor life, and intelli- 
gence of environment, will the next gen- 
eration grow up, when the parents them- 
selves are alive with in- 
terest and knowledge 
along these lines that ap- 
peal so strongly to the 
child? Finley’s sympa- 
thetic presentation of his 
delightful films, during 
six years, has done more 
toward the protection of 
wild life in Oregon than 
laws and societies could 
accomplish in sixty years. 
An exhibition of 25,000 
feet of Finley’s films pro- 
vides entertainment of 
rare educational: value, 
yet abounding with prec- 
ious humor in their pres- 
entation of feathered 
family life. 

Finley’s childhood in- 
terest has become his life 
pursuit, and the man is 
now working at that in 
which it had previously 
been his interest to play. 
His summers are spent in 
field work with his family 
and the collecting of data. 
This is pure scientific re- 
search. To him, his most 
important work must be 
his contribution to science 
of accurate literary and 
photographic life history 
of individual birds and 


animals, thus far known 





leaf. 





only by unscientific observation. The 
accounts of his experiences among na- 
ture’s creatures are gripping, his trips 
into out-of-the-way places as absorbing 
as fiction. His visits to the Three Arch 
Rocks with Herman T. Bohlman, brav- 
ing an angry sea in an open boat with 
inevitable shipwreck, are thrilling adven- 
tures; his study of sea-birds in the San 
Francisco bay region; a narrow escape 
from death during a difficult search for 
bald eagles nesting on San Clemente Is- 
land off the southern California coast; 
intensive study of desert birds in Arizona 
and the obtaining far back in the Ber- 
nardino range of the photographic his- 
tory of the California condor, America’s 
largest and rarest bird now nearly ex- 
tinct, are full of physical peril, admirable 
persistence and human interest. The 
transportation under his direction of a 
herd of elk from the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park to the Wallowa forests of 
northeastern Oregon makes a tale of dan- 
ger, hardship and plucky endurance, and 
his successful efforts in getting four of the 
National Bird Reservations located in his 
native state are a satisfaction to every 
loyal Oregonian and to every bird-lover 
in the United States. 

It is past history that Theodore Roose- 
velt established the first National Bird 
Reservation in Florida in 1903; and that 
through Finley’s efforts the Three Arch 
Rocks off the coast of Oregon were set 
aside as a National Reservation in 1907, 
followed by the Lower Klamath and Mal- 
heur Lake Reservations in 1908, and 


Myron A. Root, artist, of Denver, Colorado, has 
discovered a novel use for cigar ashes and tobacco 
He paints high-priced pictures with them 
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finally by the Cold Springs Reservoir Site 
in 1909. hese stand as permanent 
monuments to Finley’s zealous love for 
wild life. Furthermore, there is his work 
in promoting the fish industry and con- 
tributing to the fisherman’s pleasure in 
the streams and rivers of Oregon. Under 
his direction nearly two hundred crystal 
mountain lakes in the high Cascades have 
been stocked with Eastern Brook and 
Rainbow trout which in a few years will 
furnish almost unrivaled sport to the 
angler. This undertaking necessitated 
the making of special cans to be carried 
on pack-horses, some for several days of 
hard travel after leaving the railroad. A 
fixed temperature must be maintained 
for fingerlings, necessitating night travel 
in warm weather. Artificial propagation 
and planting of fish has greatly increased 
the commercial value of this industry 
and sport in Oregon. Films by Finley 
showing the curious process of salmon 
propagation are as beautiful and in- 
structive as any in the picture world. 

Oregon’s State Biologist is yet a young 
man. Tempting offers from Eastern in- 
stitutions have thus far failed to lure him 
from his native heath. 

E. Errorp Hewrrrt. 


U 
YRON A. ROOT of Denver, Colo- 


rado, while working carelessly at a 
picture one day, dropped some cigar 
ashes on his canvas. They spread out in 
a soft gray mass on the skyline, giving an 
effect as pleasing as it was unusual. The 


This fifteen-year-old youngster, J. Max Marshall, of 
Tooele, Utah, netted in one season more than five hundred 
dollars per acre from potatoes planted by himself 





accident suggested to the 
artist that odd pictures 
could be made from to- 
bacco and ashes. As a 
result he has produced 
some work so unique that 
people come from miles 
around to see it. Some of 
his finest pictures have 
sold for enormous prices 
and are hanging in the 
smoking-dens of expensive 
homes 1n New York, Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Denver’s “ash artist” 
has a quaint little studio, 
the walls of which are 
lined with pictures. Sell- 
ing cigars was his main 
business in life until a few 
years ago when he retired 
from work to devote him- 
self to the pursuit of his 
hobby. A painter of un- 
usual talent, he began 
drawing when he was a 
wee boy. His first good 
work was in water colors, 
but he longed to produce 
something “different” 
from the work of other 
artists. His first depar- 
ture was when he carved 
a number of pictures from 
natural wood and painted them. Then 
came his accidental discovery of the use 
to which tobacco could be put. 

Only a cigar connoisseur would have 
seized on such an idea, for 
it takes an expert to know 
that each variety of the 
weed has a special color, 
such as the bright yellow 
of the Virginia leaf, the 
warm brown of the Ha- 
vana and the black ipe- 
rique from Louisiana. Us- 
ing the ashes of these for 
the background, the 
bright tobacco flakes for 
the foreground and a mix- 
ture of the two for middle 
distances, Root evolves a 
pleasing palette. He cov- 
ers a board with plastic 
cement, pressing the to- 
bacco and ashes into it 
with his fingers. After 
blocking it out, he works 
up the picture, picking one 
flake at a time and plac- 
ing it where needed until 
the picture is complete. 

One unusual picture, 
hanging in the Masonic 
Temple of Denver, is made 
from ashes thrown out of 
the crater of Mt. Vesu- 
vius during the last erup- 
tion. Another is made of 
human ashes and is called 
the “Awakening,” por- 
traying an allegory of the 
awakening from j Bear’ to 
new life. 





Miss Elizabeth Kenney, a practicing attorney of Los 
Angeles, California, is the first and only woman State 
Inheritance Tax Appraiser in the United States 


Besides his odd pictures, Root has an- 
other hobby, the study of submarine life. 
While in California a short time ago he 
made a fine collection of pictures of the 
curious fish that inhabit the coast waters 
and also of the unusual vegetation. These 

ictures are frequently exhibited for the 
Fane of friends. GERTRUDE Orr. 
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HE distinction of being the first and 
only woman State Inheritance Tax 
Appraiser in this country belongs to Miss 
Elizabeth Kenney, a practicing attorney 
of Los Angeles, California. She was re- 
cently appointed to that office by State 
Controller John S. Chambers of Los An- 
geles, succeeding H. Stanley Benedict 
who was the successor in Congress of 
W. D. Stephens. 
Miss Kenney was the first woman to 
ractice law in Los Angeles. She was a 
ee on Domestic Relations at the 
first law school known as the Los Angeles 
Law School and which was afterward in- 
corporated in the law college of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. She was 
also a law student at Stanford University 
and a graduate of the Law College of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Illinois, the law department of which is in 
Chicago, there receiving the degree LL.B. 
Previous to her appointment as State In- 
heritance Tax Appraiser for Los Angeles 
county, she was a leader in the civic affairs 
of that city, serving as the first secretary 
of the Los Angeles Housing Commission 
and as the first president of the Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. She is one of the 
directors of the Woman’s City Club and 
a member of the Friday Morning Club. 
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She mothered a war-baby made of green soap, the chemical process being her own secret, 


after tireless experiment in a kitchen at Tacoma, Washington. 


From Alaska to 


Brazil the hospitals are now sending wholesale orders to Miss Emma Jean 
Dunham, who is supplying the trade abandoned by Germany 


Before the Suffrage Campaign in 1911 
Miss Kenney compiled a pamphlet on the 
laws relating to women and children in 
California. The treatise had a powerful 
influence in the California campaign for 
the enfranchisement of women. 

PauLineE Hess. 


U 


HE town board of Tooele, Utah, 

thought so well of the work of 
J. Max Marshall in the boys’ potato 
club that they sent him to the Annual 
Farmers’ Week at the Utah Agricultural 
College, at Logan, Utah, by way of recog- 
nition, and their pride in their young 
farmer was justified. 

Max is fifteen years old. He is slight 
in build and has an alert and thoughtful 
bearing that his work does not belie. 
Last year this wide-awake lad planted 
one and four-fifths acres of land to pota- 
toes. After paying all raising costs he 
found by the end of the season that his 
summers labor had netted him just 
$900.50. As Max himself stated it, in 
his written report of the work,* “In this I 
consider that I have made better wages 
than any other fifteen-year-old boy in 
the state of Utah.” 

The project of this boy is remarkable 
from several viewpoints: first, it was a 
remarkable financial success, the profit 
being over five hundred dollars an acre, 
and one must remember, as Max sug- 
gests, that “to grow a large patch of po- 
tatoes is not like growing one-fourth of an 
acre and then multiplying it by four to 
get the yield;” second, the good yield was 
due in part to a careful selection of seed 
potatoes which the boy himself has been 
carrying on for three years, always choos- 
ing the “smooth, round, medium-sized, 
disease-free potatoes;” third, the care 
given to the crop showed a knowledge 
of scientific agriculture possessed by few 
experienced farmers. The boy’s account of 
how he grew his potatoes might well serve 
as a manual. D. E. Rosinson. 

*See page 48, this issue. 


OON after the war broke out Miss 

Emma Jean Dunham of Tacoma, 
Washington, a school teacher by profes- 
sion, read a magazine article to the effect 
that there was a green-soap famine. 
Doubtless everybody knows that green 
soap is especially prepared for surgical 
and hospital use, and is about as indis- 
pensable as absorbent cotton or carbolic 
acid. According to that magazine it had 
been produced almost exclusively in Ger- 
many, although Norway and Sweden 
were competitors to a slight extent; hence 
not only the United States but the world 
in general had formed the habit of de- 
pending on the Germans for their supply. 
But when this supply suddenly stopped, 
and a wail of distress went up from sur- 
geons, hospitals, sanitariums and public 
institutions all over the land, Miss Dun- 
ham sat up and took practical notice. 
Being of an analytical turn of mind; she 
concluded that there was no good reason 
why green soap couldn’t be made in 
America just as well as in Europe; and 
being also an expert practical chemist 
she got busy and made it. Months of 
patient study and persistent experiment- 
ing slipped away before she worked out 
what she wanted but, when she finally 
succeeded, she had evolved a green hos- 
pital soap equal in curative and anti- 
septic properties to anything put up on 
the other side of the Atlantic, in spite of 
the advantage of European experience. 

It is not yet two years since Miss Dun- 
ham iienal os her first batch of market- 
able green soap, poured it into three- 
pound tin pails each bearing the hand- 
written legend “Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded,” and sallied forth to 
sell it. Her home kitchen was the scene 
of this initial venture, the soap having 
been compounded in a seven-gallon iron 
kettle that monopolized the top of the 
stove, an ancient drop-leaf table serving 
in lieu of more commodious packing 
facilities. But it was no time at all until 





business, out of all proportion to her ex- 


pectations, rendered such primitive ar- 
rangements entirely impossible. Today, 
mail and telephone orders are received 
at a much-pigeonholed desk in the cheer- 
ful office of a roomy, well-equipped fac- 
tory, for although still a mere infant, the 
popularity and appreciation of this unas- 
suming war baby is not confined to its 
home city or state but has spread to dis- 
tant lands. Not only has the far West 
been quick to recognize the merit of the 
new America-made hospital soap but the 
far North and the far South as_well. 
Samples of it found their way to Brazil 
and Alaska, and regular orders are the 
result and to paraphrase Mark Twain a 
bit: “Everywhere that it has went, 
they’re glad that it has came.” Nor is the 
demand limited to hospitals. Because it 
is so hard on the skulking germ and so 
easy on the sensitive skin, it has found 
favor with railroad companies, automobile 
concerns, milling and mining corporations 
and all sorts of public institutions. 

Naturally this widespread and ever- 
growing endorsement of her product is a 
source of great encouragement to Miss 
Dunham, but there’s something else 
which affords her even greater gratifica- 
tion and that is a letter, signed by a Ger- 
man expert on hospital soaps, assuring 
her that she had turned out a most ex- 
cellent article; and also advising her that 
his government would be glad to pur- 
chase at fifty cents per pound, all the 
green soap she can furnish. But alas, 
she can’t furnish any—there’s no way of 
delivering the goods! All the same, it’s a 
satisfaction to know that her soap is en- 
dorsed and desired by the nation that so 
recently led the world in the manufacture 
of a similar product. 

“Not a little of my success is due to the 
fact that the public is getting disgusted 
with impure adulterated soaps,” Miss 
Dunham states modestly. “My soap 
doesn’t contain an atom of animal fat 
but is made from strictly pure vege- 
table oils perfectly blended and saponi- 
fied, and potash perfectly neutralized by 
a new process. Fhis process is my prec- 
ious secret—the secret I discovered after 
months of studying and testing. It does 
not detract a whit from the cleansing 
qualities of the soap, and does add a 
good deal to its beneficial effects upon 
the skin. While green jelly soap is pri- 
marily for the use of surgeons and hos- 
pitals, it is something no private home 
can well afford to be without, especially 
where there are children, for it is an ab- 
solute germicide. Its importance as part 
of the medicine closet’s equipment can 
scarcely be overestimated, and when the 
people realize this there will be a steady 
demand for it. 

“When I’m a millionaire, as I shall be 
one of these days if my business goes on 
growing as it has grown in the last six 
months,” the prospective soap magnate 
—or should we say magnatess?—confided 
smilingly, “I’m going to have that old 
iron kettle in which I concocted my first 
output gold-plated and hung up here 
above my desk where I can point to it as 
the humble pot in which | brewed my 
fortune. For there is a fortune in green 
soap with Germary out of the running; 
and by the time she is ready to enter the 
field again I hope and expect to have 
these United States depending on home- 
folks for their supply.” VERA STONE. 
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A Garage in 
the Basement 


CHARMING exterior of white 
cement-stucco over metal lath is 
herewith shown. The window 
arrangement is especially en- 

hancing, and a few well-placed flower- 
boxes aid still further in the creation of 
an attractive exterior; but one of the most 
interesting features of the house, as seen 
from the outside, is the garage located 
beneath the main floor. From the cement 
driveway rise two stairways, one leading 
to the front entrance, the other to the 
screened porch on the side. The house 
has a flat roof, covered with tarred paper 
composition, and hence possesses a rather 
low and rambling appearance. 

Besides the garage, underneath the 
main floor are also a comfortably finished 
maid’s room, a laundry or storage room 
and a small furnace room. The hot-air 
furnace located here supplies the house 
throughout with the necessary heat. 






































The Home in the West 











Located beneath the main floor, the garage has purposely been made an 
inconspicuous feature 


The front door, set in a deep recess, 
opens into a small entry hall, directly back 
of which is the large living-room, facing 
toward the rear, and with five sets of French 
windows adjoining a roomy and well se- 
cluded rear porch, or “‘lanai,” as it would 
be called in Hawaii. The arrangement of 
the rooms is quite unusual but decidedly 
convenient and attractive. To the 
left of the entrance, from 
front to rear, are, respectively, 
a breakfast-room, which, if 
preferred, can be utilized 
either as a more convenient 
maid’s room or as a den, 
library or sewing-room; a 
screened porch, with a large 
storage closet; the kitchen, 
with all the customary con- 
veniences, and last the dining- 
room, with windows in two 
walls and an excellent buffet. 
To the right of the entry hall 
and living-room are three 
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bed-rooms, a screened sleep- 









































Paul Arnold Needham, Architect 


ing-porch, the bath-room 
and a small square hall to 





form connections between the _ three 



























bed-rooms, bath-room and living-room. | 
Both the entry hall and the square con- | 


necting hall are lighted by skylights, 
and both have small adjoining closets. | 
Between the front corner bed-room and } 
the sleeping-porch intervenes a_ small 
dressing-room, and each of the other bed- 
rooms, as well as the breakfast-room, also 
has a closet, while the living-room con- 
tains a fireplace of soft brown tile and a 
long, low built-in bookcase with leaded 
glass doors. 

The woodwork of the entry hall and | 
living-room is of redwood, treated with 
acid to a sort of greenish-gray shade; the | 
dining-room is finished soft brown red- 
wood, and the pine woodwork elsewhere 
is enameled white. The walls of all of the 
principal rooms, except the living-room, 
are papered, and hardwood floors prevail 
throughout, except in the bath-room, 
which is tiled, and the kitchen. 

This house represents a total cost of ap- 
proximately $4700. It is located in Los 
Angeles, California. 

Cuares Atma Byers. 





Harvesting Money from Potatoes | 


shall of Tooele, Utah, is a model 
of agricultural efficiency. Young 
America should follow in his 
furrows. For personal acquaintance with 
Max, turn to the department of Inter- 
esting Westerners in this issue, then read 
the following extracts from the boy’s 
practical account of his achievements: 
“Early in the fall I selected a plot of 
sandy loam soil on which alfalfa had 
grown for many years. On this old alfalfa 
stubble I spread a thin coat of mixed 
barnyard manure and plowed about 
eight inches deep. With this preparation 
the ground was left through the winter. 
“On May 20 I began cutting my 
selected seed. Before cutting I dipped 
the potatoes in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate to kill any possible Rhizoc- 
tonia spores. Then, in cutting the sets 
to plant, I had the stem end of each po- 
tato cut off and inspected to be sure of no 
Fusarium wilt. Each set had at least one 
eye and not more than two. I always 
leave all the meat possible with the eye 
to insure plenty of food for the young plant. 


PH spit eevee en Max Mar- 





“After having plowed the land once in 
April I began planting my potatoes on 
May 20. Having no potato planter I 
dropped them in the bottom of a 6-inch 
plow furrow. I planted the sets about 
9 or 10 inches apart to leave room for 
each plant to develop. Cutting about 
12 inches each time with the plow I 
planted in every other furrow. I did not 
allow my cut sets to stand over night 
because drying out retards germination. 
I went over the ground well with a leveler. 
Then I harrowed it thoroughly, making a 
dry mulch to conserve the moisture. 

“When the young plants began to 
peep through the surface of the soil I 

arrowed it again to promote aeration, 
and to kill any weeds that were growing. 

“The plants thrived well until they 
were about 8 inches high when they be- 
gan to wither slightly, showing the lack 
of water, so on June 23 I gave them their 
first irrigation. I furrowed them with the 
cultivator, being careful not to make the 
furrow too deep, and turned a good-sized 
stream into each furrow. 

“The next irrigation came two weeks 





later and was practically the same as the 
first. The third time, however, I gave 
them a fair soaking, leaving enough water 
in every furrow to run through nicely. 
From then on, every two weeks, each 
se received 6 hours of water. On 
eptember 16, after the sixth irrigation, 
they received their last water because I J 
wanted them to begin ripening. 
“After each irrigation, as soon as the” 
land was dry enough, I ran the cultivator 
through it to loosen the ground and to 7 
prevent evaporation and baking. I hoed/ 
the patch twice and kept my ground loose. 9 
This is what made my crop. 
“On October 19 I began to harvest. 
Being without a digger I had to plow 
them out. After going over the patch 
with a plow I replowed them to get the 
ones that had been missed. From the 
piles in the field I selected my seed for 
next year, choosing the smooth, round, 
medium sized, disease-free potatoes. 
“My plot of ground was 18 rods long 
and 16 rods wide, making an area of 288 
square rods or one and four-fifths acres. 
I secured 958 bushels of good marketable 
porate making an average yield of 532 
ushels per acre. I had two varieties, 
the Peerless and the English Russett.” 
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THE SCARLET KIMONO 


lower part of the city clogged with the 
excess of debris carried along on its broad 
streams, and pedestrians often landed in 
mid-stream with a shoe full of water. It 
was no time for Rachael to be abroad. 

If Rachael had made a confidant of 
Kate, the days need not have been quite 
so hard; but Rachael was determined 
not to be bound by favors. The longer 
she stayed in that house the more de- 
termined she was—since all its rooms 
were rented—to break away from every- 
thing that had helped to bring her to it. 
To accept a favor from anyone among 
them was to bind herself. She had no 
plans; she was incapable of planning 
while everything about her was so 
chaotic. The one clear point was that 
she must get away, but she must move 
cautiously even about that. Doctor Land 
was often in her thoughts, and the hun- 
ger for the quiet of the hospital room and 
his intelligent sympathy with her work 
became a vampire which ate the heart 
out of every waking hour. It was not 
that she wanted the doctor himself; every 
fiber in her face hardened when she 
thought of him; it was rather that the 
hunger for companionship grew. As the 
rains continued, black despair settled 
over her, and the attempts to restrain her 
tears gave way. She let Kitty sleep un- 
interruptedly; but she yielded to the 
tears which alone saved her reason, and 
for the most part remained in the bed, 
where Binks shared her discomforts with- 
out bringing any healing balm by his 
whining presence. 


UT not even the outlet of tears was to 

be granted to Rachael; for while Kitty 
at first slept uninterruptedly, when she be- 
came aware of Rachael’s gloom it added 
to the irritability from which Kitty 
suffered, and became first a cause for com- 
plaint and then cause for much more 
definite action than complaint. Kate 
felt obliged to come to the room one 
afternoon and explain. 

“Tt isn’t that you fret her in any other 
way,” Kate informed Rachael, “but she 
says that you're a-cryin’ about that 
doctor, an’ that she’s goin’ to see what 
can be done about it. She went down to 
that hospital an’ spooked around till she 
got hold of something.” 

“But there wasn’t anything to get 
hold of!? Rachael remonstrated, “and 
anyhow, she don’t know anybody down 
there. Nurses don’t gossip that way.” 

“°Tain’t nurses. She knows some 
woman that mends and does little odd 
jobs. Anyhow, she’s up to something; 
and I thought you ought to know. She’s 
talkin’ like as if you wasn’t right in your 
mind, Rachael darlint, an’ I’ve sea 
a-thinkin’. If she’d get some of them 
ingney experts on to it—” 

“Oh! that’s the way she expects to 
draw the doctor into it! I thought you 
meant something else. He wouldn’t pay 
any attention to her—he’d just laugh.” 
Rachael was relieved. But Kate’s next 
words put the matter in another light. 

“Well, she means both. She says that 
there’s somethin’ queer between you 
two; and if he won’t do nothin’, he just 


(Continued from page 29) 


ought t’ be held responsible for th’ state 
you’re in. f course she knows she 
couldn’t do nothin’, but she wants t’ 
stir somethin’ up; you know how some 
folks are, they just have to have some- 
thin’ doin’. Kitty don’t mean nothin’. 
Lord no! But it’s th’ bloomin’ unreliable 
tongue of her that has to run about some- 
body; and just now it’s you. I’m sorry 
I put you in th’ room with her. What is 
th’ matter, darlint? If I’d get a room 
somewhere else, could you make th’ 
move? Is it just nerves?” 


| Spare ean nodded disconsolately to 
the heaped-up questions, and with a 
sudden rush of gratitude put her arms about 
the garlic-scented saint who alonein all her 
world offered sensible, kindly advice. 

“Kate, if you’d get me out of here, you’d 
find me getting well so fast that you’d 
never believe I’d been sick at all. I—I 
want so to be alone that I could die for it.” 

“Well, I know a place over on Stockton 
street. It’s just what you’d want when 
you get well and are ready t’—” 

But Rachael clutched her fiercely at 
that. “Don’t!” she cried. “I’m so tired 
that I just can’t bear to think about any- 
thing connected with that. I want a 
place where I can be all by myself. Don’t 
tell any of the girls where I’ve gone. I'll 
go when they’re all out. I just want to be 
all alone for a long time.” 

Kate dealt with the misfits and those 
ready for the scrap heap from the exigen- 
cies of the underworld; and she patted 
the blonde hair resting against her over- 
full bosom. 

“Sure, an’ I’ll get you where you'll be 
quiet. An’ it’s me that'll say a word for 

ou to Ike Bassett—he’s on that beat, an’ 
e’ll be after listenin’ t’ me about it.” 

Again that indescribable shudder swept 
over Rachael. 

“Don’t!” she exclaimed sharply. “I’m 
going to cut it all out—so help me, God!” 

She caught out of the corner of her eye 
the half cynical, wholly pitying glance 
sent her way, and knew that her state- 
ment was not credited. With her wits 
sharpened by that glance, she saw that 
it was best so; there must be no talk of 
reform at that point, or the difficulties 
would be multiplied—no, she would let 
chem think she meant to goon. None the 
less, with the impulse to fly to some re- 
treat from present discomforts, she be- 
sought Kate to obtain a room, to watch 
for a time of the day when Kitty would 
be out and then to slip her suitcase into 
a taxi as if she, Rachael, were going a 
journey, so that if any of the girls should 
see her and report, they would not sus- 
pect that she was to be domiciled only a 
few blocks away. 

“You’re a good woman, Kate, and it’s 
many a girl like me that knows it. Be 
sure that I get away secretly. I’m going 
to take time to get these nerves settled 
before I think of anything else.” 

Kate entered into the matter of Rachael 
getting away without the knowledge of 
the girls. “Jimmie,” in her new apart- 
ment, was established on the table where 
sat a brand-new typewriter; and life 
looked up for Rachael immediately. 


It was not a particularly desirable 
neighborhood in which Rachael found 
herself installed. But she had the pri- 
vacy she demanded; and as soon as she 
was relieved from the presence of Kitty, 
was able to fall into the old habits of in- 
dustry. All day she worked with her pen, 
but when night came she got out her 
book of instructions on the machine and 
set herself the task of writing meaning- 
less pages of “copy,” and after going to 
bed, her thoughts ran on the newest 
phase of the subject of her labors. 

Those were the busiest days Rachael 
ever knew, for in order to purchase her 
typewriter without having to offer refer- 
ences, she had had to pay cash, and her 
little stock of funds was depleted to the 
point where she was alarmed. The second 
instalment of 1 cog had to be sent 
off to the publishers. 

The reaction of her release was exactly 
what Rachael needed. Instead of having 
to court her muse, the muse manhandled 
her, kept her at her pen early and late, 
barely gave her time in which to prepare 
her food, encroached upon her sleep, and 
took such entire possession of her that she 
was scarcely a responsible person; while all 
her nights were interspersed with burn- 
ing activity Those first days at Kate’s 
had held bitter draughts of reflection and 
conviction. But as soon as Rachael was 
ensconced where Jimmie’s influence was 
paramount, she dropped out of all the 
old life and its considerations, picked up 
the threads of creative work, and her days 
were filled with overwhelming raptures. 

Bitter as had been her experience, out 
of her tragedy there sprang the immortal 
thing, a child of the brain, an evidence of 
her womanhood. If a woman could work 
at anything as satisfying as “‘Jimmie,”’ she 
need not go back to that life of submis- 
sion and horror. The devils of derision 
and contempt which had followed Ra- 
chael all the way from her Middle West 
home, calling loudly that she could not 
escape, were beaten, and gnawed at their 
thumbs outside her door—outside her 
door! Could she keep them there? 


HE common saying that you pay your 

money and take your choice has an 
occult law reinforcing the statement; and 
a whole train of circumstances served to 
illustrate to Rachael that those who call 
about them an accretion of things which 
have been invited to sup at their board 
may as well reckon with the law which 
leaves an invited guest in the position of 
expecting service. First of all, that quar- 
ter of the city was filled with people who 
—like herself—had served society in a 
certain capacity; and it was not a place 
where she could shut herself off from her 
world for long. Meg Riley, downstairs, 
stopped Rachael to ask if she were better. 
This occurred three weeks after Rachael 
had moved in; she was on her one-trip-a- 
day to the grocery. Tony Larson, the 
druggist, asked if “business” was good. 
The loka inquired if he might call the 
next evening; and Ike Bassett asked 
suggestively how long she expected to be 
ill. All this happened in one late visit to 
the street, at the beginning of the third 
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week of her stay on Stockton street; and 
Rachael crept Bact to her room with a 
sinking heart. She had been so far re- 
moved from what it indicated that it 
seemed a fresh insult, and wholly un- 
warranted. 

Curiously enough, it was Kate herself 
who precipitated the end. It was ten 
o’clock at night, and the day had been 
unusually fruitful. The typewriter was 
still clicking merrily when there was a 
firm rap on her door. 

Rachael was as white as the sheets of 
paper she had hastily concealed when she 
at last opened the door. 

‘And it’s me, darlint,”’ was the greeting 
which met her, “me an’ Ike. I thought 
it yy gettin’ time you was a-seein’ some- 


The smile of assured welcome on Ike 
Bassett’s face was as certainly a thing 
with which to reckon as were the straight 
rows of buttons running in parallel lines 
down his broad front and the star over his 
heart. Rachael swung wide the door and 
issued the expected invitation to enter. 

An hour is but a short space of time; 
yet within that period Rachael received 
impressions which were to last her a life- 
time. The conversation was cordial and 
what would have been expected, and 
every effort was made by both Ike and 
Kate to present a friendly front. The 
basis of communication was warm and 
genuine; yet in the midst of the con- 
viction that the visit was a friendly one 
there was an indication; Rachael was 
expected, as a matter of course, to return 
to “the life.” It was smilingly indicated, 
but the indication was there. Everything 
in Rachael Masters revolted. 


T was a sober Rachael that closed her 

door behind the departing guests that 
night. Would she return to that life? 
She looked at Jimmie. No! A thousand 
times, no! 

“Then I’ve got to get out of here,” she 
concluded. 

Rachael thought so long that night 
that it was late when she awoke. With- 
out waiting even to prepare a breakfast, 
she set off for Market street where a new 
dress could be secured. With an impulse 
to make herself as plain as possible, she 
asked for black when the clerk addressed 
her. Suit after suit was tried; but the 
flat color of her face, now that she did not 
rouge and pencil it, made black impossible. 

“Why se you get a brown, if you 
want something quiet?” the girl asked; 
and in despair Rachael tried the brown 
suit offered for her approval. 

The golden quality in the color of the 
suit appeased a growing indignation 
against a fate which was relegating her 
to the habiliments of age and ugliness. 
It happened that the fit was perfect; and 
to the suit Rachael added tan shoes, 
heavy and flat of heel, a neat brown hat 
of small size, and a heavy brown veil. 
Sending her discarded clothing out by 
carrier, she then wended her way to the 
region of Fillmore street, and set out on 
her search for a room in a quarter where 
she would not be readily known or rec- 
ognized. 

But the marks of “the life” were upon 
Rachael. Her head was proudly poised 
on her slim neck, but that head was 
crowned by bleached hair—now streaked 
close to her face with the darker hue of 
the new growth. The sight of her face 
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seemed somehow to arouse suspicion, and 
housekeeper after housekeeper eyed her 
up and : so and announced that their 
last rooms had just been rented, although 
their signs, inviting a credulous public 
to think otherwise, were still displayed 
in their windows. Sometimes Rachael 
remarked upon the fact; but as the after- 
noon wore on saw that it was useless. It 
was she herself that barred the way. 


T last a little woman, strained and 

worried, was found, who seemed unde- 
cided. None of her rooms had rented, 
and Rachael, seeing how the matter lay, 
offered to take the back parlor and enter 
upon occupancy at once. At that the 
little woman looked dismayed and 
stammered: 

“T—don’t know what my man will 
say—I mostly wait for him to say what 
I'd better do.” 

Rachael offered a month’s rent, and a 
tidy additional sum for the hail closet, 
where wood could be kept for the fire- 
place. That was a ditching argument. 

The woman pocketed the gold and 
made out a receipt. 

Rachael accepted the slip of paper 
eagerly; a whole month of work, and 
peace of mind lay in that insignificant 
slip of paper. 

To insure herself from discovery, all 
her possessions except those she could 
carry in her suitcase, and her typewriter, 
were sent to Kate, with a note asking 
that they be given storage till called for. 
Rachael paid liberally the boy who de- 
livered tne discussing with him in 
apparent idleness the matter of being 
suddenly called out of town. Upon his 
departure she chuckled, knowing that 
Kate’s curiosity would elicit all that the 
boy knew and much that he suspected. 

After that she secured a taxi, and 
started out on errands connected with 
supplying the new quarters with necessi- 
ties, ordering a month’s supply of wood 
for the fireplace, a small teakettle and 
other things. Enough groceries were also 
ordered to make it unnecessary to risk 
going on the street for a long time. At 
her number, she paid the driver in si- 
lence, swinging the heavy typewriter up 
the long flight of stairs herself, and keeping 
her thick brown veil down so that no one 
would remark her features as she entered. 

One of the bundles Rachael tugged up 
the stairs was a package of kindling, 
so that she could have a fire to cheer her 
on that first evening, and another was 
her teakettle and some eggs for a belated 
dinner. Heartsick and weary as she was, 
she warmed her feet over the small fire 
with a sense of homecoming such as she 
had not felt since leaving the hospital 
doors. In the hospital she had been ill; 
in Kate’s house there was Kitty to be 
reckoned with; and on Stockton she had 
little light, no sun, and no fireplace. Gas 
plates offended the esthetic in Rachael; 
and the sight of a flame on an open hearth 
set her heart to a happier tune than any- 
thing she ever remembered _ possessing. 

“Oh! won’t I work!” she breathed, as 
she dug daintily at the inside of her egg- 
shell with the new spoon she had bought; 
and as she did so she winked appre- 
ciatively at “Jimmie” sitting on the 
marble-topped table at her side. “Big 
room; good mattress; good rocking chair; 
sun in that bay window from eight till 
four; two closets—it was good of her to 


let me use the one in the hall for m 
wood—no gas; empty rooms on heh 
sides, so that it’ll be quiet; and this lovely 
fireplace,” she added, enumerating her 
blessings. “Oh, this lovely fireplace!” 

With the impulse to start in at once, 
she set her typewriter on the table and 
began to unfasten the cover, humming 
happily; and thereafter it was without 
sense of time or place that she worked, 
for she was on the last lap of finishing 
the second draft of “Jimmie,” and it was 
an absorbing task. 

“Jimmie” was wrapped and addressed 
before Rachael permitted herself a rest. 
In the enthusiasm of achievement she 
forgot that it had been a hard day, forgot 
that she was tired, forgot that many who 
rented rooms had not desired her as a 
tenant, forgot that she was proscribed. 
It was after midnight when she had 
finished the work and at last made u 
her couch, adjusting the drop-light with 
which she had provided herself, so that 
she could turn it on at a moment’s notice. 

The sense of work well done brings its 
own restful quality; and Rachael woke 
early and with the desire to begin the 
new story at once. 

One of the surprising phases of the 
work to Rachael had been that het mind 
worked far ahead of her pen. Ideas were 
ao in upon her. Springing out of 

er bed the next morning with the vigor 
of purpose, she soon had a blaze on her 
hearth and the little teakettle singing 
merrily. The room was soon in order; 
the soft-boiled egg was fished from the 
depths of the friendly kettle; the win- 
dows shut down after airing the room. 
As she sat at the table, spoon in hand, 
she regarded “Jimmie” thoughtfully, 
modeling her thought about the little 
form as she had modeled the clay of which 
he was composed, in those earlier at- 
tempts when she had been less in control 
of her story-telling material. 


H, the joy of those days! The rip- 

pling, running, glorious thrill as they 
ran into one another, each day seeming 
more desirable and more filled with tense 
living than the one preceding it. 

The investment in provisions seemed a 
fortunate circumstance, for it dispensed 
with interruptions as well as added to the 
safety from discovery. The little woman 
from whom she rented her room would for 
a two-bit piece go to the butcher for her, 
mail a letter, or run any small errand; 
and although Rachael had no exercise, 
she kept both well and happy. Some- 
times, when the stars were bright after a 
rain, she had an impulse to go out and 
feel in a brisk walk the cool air flow past 
her cheek; but her intense desire to re- 
main hidden kept her indoors. 

A month passed. The man of the house 
was covertly hostile, but when the rent 
for the second month was offered it was 
accepted. Again Rachael ordered wood 
and supplies; and the warm room became 
a haven of rest, the fire taking the place 
of companionship, representing family, 
friends, home-ties and all those subtle 
and unspoken things in human life which 
go to make of this world something more 
than a mere vale of tears. Rachael was a 
sun-worshiper, building up her little 
blaze, watching its sparks go upward 
with a sense of reverence, knowing noth- 
ing of the symbology of its presence but 

(Continued on page 83) 
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AS a 


RECIPES OTHER WOMEN HAVE 


THANKED US FOR 


New! Easy to Prepare! Economical ! 


ae 


Pedigreed Dill Pickles 


i takes a very big enthusiasm to make hun- 
dreds and thousands of individual women feel 
called upon to write expressing their appreciation 
of a food! 


Since last January thousands of women have 
written enthusiastic letters to Libby to say how 
much the flavor of Libby’s foods adds to the 
deliciousness of their meals; how much Libby’s 
foods spare them in work and in expense; how 
much variety they give—how much the Libby 
recipes have helped them in preparing meals for 
their families. 


—— 


Vienna Sausage with French Pancakes 





Corned Beef & la Jacques 





Nothing could be more inspiring than these 
letters. ‘They prove how much women appre- 
ciate flavor! They prove that Libby is right 
in going to all the trouble of locating their kitch- 
ens all over the world, right where each food 
grows finest. 


They prove that Libby is right in having spe- 
cially constructed individual kitchens, presided over 
by expert chefs, who are specialists in whatever 
food they prepare. They prove that women im- 
mediately recognize and appreciate the wonderful . 
flavor all this care, all this skill means in their foods. 






America’s Favorite 
Corned Beef Hash 


Use Libby’s Corned Beef to 
make hash for breakfast 
and your family will tell 
the why it is so popular. 

elt one tablespoonful of 
butter, add one chopped 
onion and fry without 
ote Add Libby’s 
Corned Beef chopped * 
and an equal amount of 
Potato. Garnish with eggs 
and green pepper. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 212 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Limited, 39 E. Front St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Vienna Sausage with 
French Pancakes 


“Yum Yum!” your little boy 
will shout when he tastes 
this. And if the rest of 
the family were not so 
“grown-up” they would 
say thesame. Heat Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage inthe pack- 
age. Place on a platter and 
surround with pancakes 
filled with jelly. Garnish 
with parsley. 


Corned Beef ala Jacques 
New! Delicious! 


Your husband will never 
grow tired of this dish. 
Slice Libby’s Corned Beef 
and brown in oven. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter into a frying pan, with 
one of vinegar, and season 
with salt and pepper. Add 
some boiled string beans 
and let stand ten minutes. 

ange on a hot platter. 

















Pedigreed Dill Pickles 
a fine relish 


Right where cucumbers develop 
the most tempting flavor, Libby has 
built special kitchensand developed 
a seed that 
produces cu- 
cumbersof 
the finest tex- 
ture. Serve 
these Dill 
Pickles — see 
what Libby 
flavor means. 
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My Corn Said This Shoe 
but 
Fashion Said This One 


Touchy Corns 
and New Shoes 


HE comfort of old shoes 

May now be had with 
new shoes. Blue-jay makes 
it possible. No need to wince 
from new shoes nor frown. 
No need to undergo a period 
of pain. 

Before getting a new pair of 
shoes be corn-free by using Blue- 
jay, gentle and certain. Then, 
should a new corn come later 
Blue-jay will bring instant relief, 

Most families have a package of 
Blue-jay Plasters at home, always 
ready. Relief is always handy, 
and instant. 


Paring never cures, Harsh 
liquids are harmful. Blue-jay re- 
moves the corns permanently, 
roots and all. The first application 
removes 91 per cent. More stub- 
born cases require a second or 
third treatment. 


Wear new shoes—any shoes— 
with complete comfort. Forget 
your. feet. Blue-jay points the 
way. Know tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc, 
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Blue- jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Sold by all Druggists 
Bunion Plasters 
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A Girl’s-EKye View of Whaling 


(Continued from page 22) 


Again the shot rings out. This time it 
does not kill. When the smoke clears 
away, what a gory spectacle greets you, 
what a tragedy! 

The female has sounded, bearing har- 
poon and hawser to the very ocean bot- 
tom. Swirls of red color the water. When 
she comes up to blow, she emits a crimson 
stream. Against the azure sky, it is 
ghastly, yet magnificent. With spurts of 
speed she tears ahead, dragging the whale 
boat behind her. You did not realize 
you are being towed by a whale? Such 
is the case! Ask the skipper! 

A cruel sport it is, especially in prin- 
ciple, for here in the North Pacific, even 
among whales, is family life. You have 
severed a pair; you have ruptured a house- 
hold! 

Watch the male staying by, distressed, 
cajoling! Watch him lead away, blowing 
angry fountains! Watch him lash his 
mighty tail, as if urging his mate to fol- 
low! She fights gamely, unable to com- 

rehend the leaden hurt in her side. 
“hrough the ocean she plows a bloody 
pathway. There is blood everywhere, 
swirling, streaking, jetting. 

Nor is this the sole excitement. The 
gunner’s men are running up and down. 
A second shot is needed, for the first 
bomb failed to explode. And, since it is 
the female you have wounded, there is a 
chance of getting the male. For even 
whales have a code of chivalry. This one 
undoubtedly will loiter nearby until 
death claims its own. 

But ‘the second shot likewise is in- 
effective. Again the bewildered hump- 
back comes up spouting scarlet. Again 
you are Sided 22 top speed. But she is 
weakening. Each struggle is more of an 
effort. Each attempt to respond to her 
mate shows that she is nearing the end. 

However, even after the winches be- 
gin hauling her in, she lashes furiously. 
It is necessary for the gunner and his 
assistants to seize hand harpoons and 
lance her to death. From this you turn 
away, following instead the final flight 
of the male. 

At last it is over. They have pumped 
her full of air and tied her alongside the 
first Mrs. Humpback, who has been re- 
leased from her iron bondage and set 
adrift. A flag on a tall standard is stuck 
into one of them to mark their situation. 
When finally you start for home, this flag 
will beckon you hither to gather up your 
spoils. 

The gunner is determined to try for 
another whale, for such days as today 
are rare—clear sky and unruffled sea. 
So, though it is four o’clock, the whaler 
proceeds along Unimak Island. You are 
in one hundred and sixty fathoms of 
water, fully forty miles off shore. 


You ioin some of the crew who have 
collect: 1 about the open hatch to benefit 
from the warm air floating up from the 
engines, and accept the “mug-up” which 
is handed you through the tiny porthole 
of the galley. Oh, these mug-ups! What 
can compare with the flavor of Tony’s 
coffee. hat can equal the spirit of 
camaraderie derived from sipping it from 
thick china mugs in company with a band 
of hardy mariners? 

It seems you have hardly finished your 
refreshment when the familiar warning 
sounds from the crow’s-nest. You lean 
forward to peer about the pijothouse, 
then dive for the bridge. 

“Tt’s a blue!” the skipper cries. 

Sure enough it is, a tremendous fellow. 
He proves more than a match, leading you 
on and on, sounding, reappearing. Even 
after you are playing him on the end of 
your rope, in much the fashion you play 
a rainbow trout, he continues his mad 
careening. Truly a novel method of 
travel—this being towed by a whale! 

The gunner is greatly elated. Three 
whales in a single day! And in September, 
considered the end of the season. In 
broken accents, he attributes his success 
to you: 

“The lady brings us luck! The lady 
must come again!” 

Modestly you accept his homage. But 
inwardly you are thanking your lucky 
stars it was not the reverse. Had the 
hunt been disappointing, yours would 
have been the ae. Of such caliber 
is the superstition of sea-folk! 

At sundown you head for home, drag- 
ging behind three prizes—the blue, who 
has received the same treatment as his 
predecessors, and the two humpbacks, 
whom you have picked up en route. 
Everyone is in jubilant spirits. The gun- 
ner, his labors ended, seeks repose below. 
Tony is whistling as he rattles his cooking 
utensils. The captain is discussing a fit- 
ting celebration—probably a game of 
cards in the galley after supper. It will 
be a big day at the station tomorrow: 
Work for everyone. 

But you—what are you contemplating, 
curled up on that coil of rope? Of the 
vivid experience behind you? Of the con- 
trast between this and Fifth Avenue with 
its gleaming lights, its immaculate build- 
ings, its swarming throngs? Or are you 
soaring on spiritual wings toward the 

lory of the west where the sunset em- 
sella the sky? 

Alas, no, none of these! Only too 
plainly you betray the stuff of which you 
are fashioned. Your head comes up. 
Hungrily you sniff the air. Hot rolls for 
supper! Hot rolls! ! ! 

Shades of Jonah! How different his 


viewpoint—the inside story of a whale! 





Hunting With 


the Long Bow 


“The man who says ‘Oh, yes, I used to shoot those things when I was a kid’; doesn’t know what a real bow looks 


like. He doesn’t know how to nock an arrow properly and couldn’t pull it to the head if he strained every muscle 
in his shoulder. Even among the modern Indians archery is a decadent art. The days of powerful and effective 
shooting are passed. It was Ishi, the California Indian, the last uncivilized American, who started a little group of us 
on archery as a means of hunting game. Ishi shot the bow as the Indians did when Cabeza de Vaca explored this 
continent. So we were started by a master archer. The bow is a very difficult implement to master and one must 
use with it those wiles and arts of the chase which demand patience and effort. To us it seems fairer to the game, 
better sport, representing more personal achievement than does the mere pulling of a trigger.” 


— Dr. Saxton Pops, in an article in Sunset for September. 


For Headache 


More Than 25 Years on the Market 


‘Used Wherever Heads Ache 
b | 112 Wafers—12 Doses 
At all druggists for 25 cents 
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co ; A test Pocket Kodak. 


yacks, 


route. | ; F Z 
>gun- | It is monotony, not bullets that our soldier boys dread. No fear, when the time 


elow. & comes, they will uphold bravely the traditions that are dear to every loyal American 
oking | i Pp Hine y y toy 
afit- jf heart. But in the training camps and during the months of forced inaction there are 


fe] 3 going to be some tedious, home-sick days—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. 


- = Pictures of comrades and camp life, pictures of the thousand and one things that 
ating, | can be photographed without endangering any military secret will interest them, and 
Pa ; will doubly interest the friends at home. Tens of thousands of brave lads in the camps 
fre : and trenches of France are keeping their own Kodak story of the war—a story that will 
eyou f always be intense to them because it is Azstory from their view-point. And when peace 
1 the @ comes it will make more vivid, more real their story of their war as they tell it again 


t em- ‘ ° ° . 
and again to mother and sister and wife and little ones. 





The parting gift— 


Buss eet 


y too § . ar : . P - 
hyou | The nation has a big job on its hands. It’s only a little part, perhaps, but a genuine 


Is fog i part of that job to keep up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds 
between camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp and from camp to the 
‘halel home can do their part. 


a There’s room for a little Vest Pocket Kodak in every soldier’s and sailor’s kit. The 
expense is small, six dollars. The cheerfulness it may bring is great. They are on 
sale by Kodak dealers everywhere. 
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Put vim in 
jaded muscles 


by stimulating and arousing the circulation 
with light applications of Absorbine, Jr., 
rubbed in pcr hly. This invigorating 


liniment acts quickly and surely. It is fra- 
grant and pleasant to use—leaves no greasy 


residue on the skin. 


‘Absorbined'| 





’ A Te 
As Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide as well 
as a liniment it is effective for prophylactic and i 
aseptic uses; it destroys the germs in cuts and sores. 
Farmers and mechanics will find Absorbine, Jr., 
especially valuable in taking care of the little injuries 
that are “part of the day’s work" and 
in relieving soreness and strains. 
Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal and 
safe to use anywhere. 
Get a bottle today and oy A it in 
— desk, in your traveling bag, in 
cine cabinet or in the side 
poee of your le. It is 
Peale i insurance of a high type. 








Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 
to your address upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 



















Beauty’s Tribute 


A soft, velvety skin with a touch of pink 
blending wre hy a creamy ivory receives the 
tribute paid to Beauty everywhere. 


CarmenComplexion Powder 


gives just this quality to the complexion, 
and its alluring ce makee it the 
choice of women of refinement and dis- 
crimination. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


What New Thought 
ew | houg 
= 
Will Do 

CHANGE YOUR MEN- 
TAL habits, banishing fear, 
worry, doubt and nervcusness. 

DEVELOP YOUR MIND 
to self-confidence, self-command 
and success, 

GIVE YOU TACT, fore- 
thought and ability to win re- 
spect, friendships and heart's 
desires. 

Letters in our files show that 
many others have accomplished 
the ahove by the aid of New 
Thought—why shouldn't you? 


**The Gist of New 
Thought” 


in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It’s a clear and in- 
teresting hand-hook, easily un- 
derstood and applied. Complete 
in itself and different. 

FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 8 mos.’ tria: 
subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizaheth 
Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul 
Ellsworth, Dr, Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A. M., 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., contributors. Send now and we'll in- 
clude ‘‘How to Get What ‘You Want.’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-42, Holyoke, Mass. 

















ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 











Nights Out 


(Continued on page 24) 


to be’ forgotten. Also the night herons 
and bitterns and sometimes the big blue 
herons come at evening to begin their 
nocturnal fishing; and often they quarrel, 
and -at such times if I did not know the 
source of the diabolical squawks and 
squalls that come out of the darkness, I 
would be tempted to take to my heels or 
to the canoe. 

Two miles across the water is another 
spot that at night I frequent. Near the 
mouth of the creek, in the narrow willow- 
fringe that follows the shore and divides 
the lake from the vast stretch of marsh 
tangle to southward, there is a small 
arched door between a clump of scrubby 
elms on the one side and a snarl of willows 
on the other, and behind its portal is a 
cleared space that suggests a_ natural 
green tent or wigwam. 8 well is it hid- 
den that always I haul up the canoe and 
stow it in the willows so that the wild 
neighbors coming to my doorstep in the 
morning and evening will not be fright- 
ened prematurely. It is such a camp as 
old fg Sens isa § the Mohican, while on 
the warpath might have coveted. There 
is a small sand-bar that usually is ex- 
posed, a few feet from the threshold, and 
herons and bitterns drop down here to 
fish—to climb off hurriedly instead, 
squawking in hoarse protest at sight of 
me. The black terns flit before the door 
and dart down and spear minnows from 
scurrying schools almost under my nose; 
while in the dense willows are catbirds 
and songsparrows and yellow warblers 
that come to ogle me anxiously and learn 
my business here before going to roost. 


HERE isalways something a bit weird 
and uncanny about this night-camp. 
On the great marsh to southward lies a 
gull rookery; two thousand strong the 
little Franklin chaps muster there, nest- 
ing in the rushes, and they lift their voices 
loudly by day and by night. At half 
a mile the continuous din seethes on 
through the dark hours, their harsh, 
nasal cries sounding like the wail from 
regions infernal. What they are dis- 
cussing is always a mystery to me. From 
the other side of my bed comes a second 
night chorus, almost as unceasing, quite 
more weird and unearthly. Out a mile 
toward mid-lake a colony of the long- 
necked western grebes spend their sum- 
mer raising the young that earlier they 
have led out from the marshes. These: 
birds have as strange and eerie a call as 
can be heard in the wild: a rattling whis- 
tle, a plaintive, lost-soul-crying effect 
that is the very essence of loneliness. 
Night herons squawk, rails titter crazily, 
unseen wings whiffle in the air; altogether 
this bivouac is a good place in which to 
feel alone. 
How different from all this, how like 
another world is the night silence in the 
woods of the far, northwest coast coun- 
try!—where in summer winds are few 
and the great conifers scarcely raise a 
whisper in the dark. No bird voices here 
stir the air, no eerie chatter resounds, 
only the bobcat’s cry is abroad. 
rover’s first night in a new land naturally 
is the most impressive. It was one 





and Easy 


—no work at all to serve 
Grape-Nuts food. 


Many and many a 
housewife has been cap- 
tivated by the helpful 
convenience of this de- 
licious food. 

Just open the pack- 
age, and there it is— 
ready to eat—fresh, 
crisp, and appetizing! 

Add cream or good 
milk, and you have a 
dish that is unrivalled 
in food-strength—all the 
goodness of whole 
wheat and barley, in- 
cluding their mineral 
elements so essential to 
sturdy health. 


Grape-Nuts 


is ideal food for hot 
weather; easy to digest, 
delicious, economical— 
a saver of time and labor. 


Every table 
should have its 
daily ration of this 
famous food. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 
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o'clock a. m. when we reached our des- 
tination, were landed from the steamer 
upon a float, transported thence to shore 
by skiff and advised to camp above tide- 
water. The little fire of cedar splinters 
soon reached out its shafts a few feet into 
the Stygian blackness, and we picked « 
spot among the huge, cast-up derelict 
logs and made our beds on the sand. 
There was nowhere else to make them. 
Then the fire died and the concentrated 
night came in again. The steep rocky 
wall rose behind us, the great woods 
towered above it—we felt the presence 
though our eyes were blind—the waters 
of the Sound were at our feet with the 
wash growling fretfully among the logs 
and barnacled rocks. Once it sprinkled a 
little time on our faces: that gentle pre- 
cipitation of the coast sky in summer that 
is neither a mist nor yet a rain, and does 
not seem to wet or to make a noise in its 
coming. To a plainsman the feeling was 
new and strange; and equally so was the 
first conscious picture of the dull dawn, 
when a mighty, bald-headed eagle sailed 
into a dead fir-tip close at hand, and on 
discovering his new neighbors flapped off 
instantly. 


AIN that does not wet—what a boon 

to the man with his face under the 
stars. But farther south on this coast of 
the"sunset there is no summer rain at all: 
California, the home of sleepers out, 
heaven itself to the man who is no weather 
prophet yet loves to bivouac under the 
sky. Small wonder that in this golden 
land there are more of those gentlemen 
of leisure, commonly known as _ hobos, 
than there are elsewhere. Here a man’s 
bed takes care of itself. 

Beside the road was a thick matting 
of sun-cured grass—in August the fields 
of the lower Sacramento valley have the 
appearance of October in the East—and 
a matting of such bedding has a certain 
quality of its own. Balm indeed for the 
road-tired body! Mist-caps hung about 
the tops of the hills to westward down 
near the Golden Gate, and when the sun 
dropped behind them there was a glory 
of color more beautiful than fairy’s dream 
hung a few minutes, then’ faded. The 
dusk was still; a shrike rasped disconso- 
lately and a meadowlark piped up in- 
stantly with a matin of better-sounding 
cheer; crickets ““Creek-creeked”’ from the 
warm earth on every hand—most lovely 
of slumber songs! 

Yet, as usual I wakened two or three 
times. For the habit of sleeping breeds 
or revives something primitive in a man. 
When I bivouac in the woods, little noises 
waken me easily; and by the road no 
night-farer on tires of rubber or steel, or 
on hoofs, paws or shoe-leather, gets by. 
And this night the passerby that inter- 
ested me most was a big dog that trotted 
by growling and talking to himself vehe- 
mently, as one hears a small boy, full of 
anger and plotted revenge, do sometimes 
when alone. Evidently he “had it in” 
for some other canine acquaintance that 
lived down the road. 

In well-settled rural districts dogs 
sometimes do more toward spoiling a good 
summer night out than any of the other 
factors: mosquitoes, beetles, snakes or 
other crawling harmless things that some- 
how seem to frighten the imagination of 
the timid. After a hard ride one day in 
rural Wisconsin I stood my two-wheeled 
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Jou should not~ 
ear SUNB: URN 
or WINDBURN 


THERE is an immense amount of satisfaction in feeling that 
4 you can take a daily plunge, or play golf, or enjoy any other ~ 
outdoor sport, without dread of being bumed to actual % 


' discomfort by the broiling sun and parching dusty wind. 


Hinds .Crealm 


seems to be more generally in use for this particular purpose 
than anything I know of. Not only does it cool the skin at 
once, but by its cleansing, antiseptic and healing action, all 
danger of soreness or blistering is averted. Jt keeps the skin 
naturally soft and attractive. Protects the complexion when 
used before exposure to the weather. 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder charms by its fragrance. 
It is purified, borated, and so finely powdered that it imparts a 
fascinating, velvety softness to the skin quite unlike other talcs. 
Send for trial can of this newest comfort-giving talcum. 
Enclose 2c stamp. 

Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose stamps 


with your request; 2c for samples of Cream, 5c for trial cake of 
Soap, 2c for miniature can of Talcum Powder. 


Hinds Cream Specialties are selling everywhere, or 
will be mailed postpaid from Laboratory. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c; jars, 50c 
Hinds Cream Soap, 5c, 10c, 25c 
Hinds Cre-mis Taleum Powder, 25c 


A..S. HINDS ES 





287 West St. 4 
Portland, Me. <4 NEE 
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—for coffee 
|| —for cooking : 
||| —for all milk purposes 
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/| | should be the standard milk supply for your home. You are 
sure of its uniform high quality, and its wholesome safety il 
—because it is sealed airtight in cans and sterilized. | 
Evaporated to the consistency of cream, it adds a rich mellowness to il 
coffee. Try it for cooking, baking, dessert, and for every other milk use. MN 
Simply add pure water to reduce its 
i ired. . 
richness to the degree desire Corn Pudding 
Hundreds of thousands of house- 1.can corn, 1 cup Carnation Béillk, 4 
wives prefer it. They know its con- tablespoonfuls ja pe % aveeen 
venience, economy and safety, and | salt, 4 teaspoonful white pepper,?2 tea- 
* fuls baking powder, 2 eggs. Chop 
would not be without it. she-asen, ae the milk, _ es well. 
H Sift flour, salt, pepper, and baking pow- 
Try &, Order two a. der together, and add to the corn mix- 
now from your grocer. € Story | ture; add the yolks which have been 
of Carnation Milk” gives over 100 | beaten with on eas beates sasil ek, 
; j i then cut and fo n the stiffly beaten 
choice, tested recipes. Write for free porary dani ey bag hy shoes, $a a 
copy to Carnation Milk Products | gicsh and bake 30 to 45 minutes in a 
Company, 862 Stuart Building, | medium hot oven. 


Seattle, U. S. A. 
Remember—Your Grocer Has It! 
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Who's Who in the West— 


Neither social position nor business influence qualifies an 








individual for entrance into the monthly Hall of Fame 





known as “‘Interesting Westerners.” Some of the vital 





personalities of the Western country are obscure and un- 





known. People who are ‘‘doing things,” however quietly, 





are worth meeting. All sorts and conditions of these 





really important persons hold informal receptions twelve 





times a year in the pages of Sunset, The Pacific Monthly. 







































comrade of the road upon the sod by the 
fence and stretched out for a night of 
fancied uninterrupted bliss. The only 
trace of a cloud on my horizon was that 
a farm premises stood by the road some 
three hundred yards distant; I prefer 
them farther. And in the first hour of 
darkness when the whip-poor-wills had 
eased me off into that borderland of slum- 
ber wherein the soul of man seems scarce 
to belong to his weary body, there came 
from right back of my head a horrible 
and prolonged growl. Ie was only a dog, 
but a big one with a powerful voice, and 
while my blood was thawing and my 
misbehaved scalp settling down again 
to its normal state, he growled and barked 
his way back to the buildings. 

But this was not enough; he now sat 
down and in true rural fashion called up 
his neighbors. He did not seem to know 
just whether he had practised a joke, 
been the victim of one, or ought to drive 
me from the road. So he compromised 
and came part way back and sat and 
barked and barked. Now his note was 
angry, now it was doubtful and enquir- 
ing, now it was addressed plainly to his 
canine neighbors. One answered here, 
another there across the countryside, and 
as I recall it, they kept up this ungodly 
antiphonal the whole night long. “I 
respect dogs much in the family circle,” 
says Stevenson, “but on the highway or 
sleeping afield, I both detest and fear 
them.” More than wolves he feared 
them; and it is easy to agree with him. 
For though wolves have wakened me 
often, they possess enough sense of the 
proprieties to make an end of their yell- 
ing, and have caused me little loss of sleep. 


O* the birds that sing through the sum- 
mer night there is none that can trill 
Berceuse to the tired sleeper-out as the 
whip-poor-wills can; and nowhere have 
they sung to me as they once did in Penn- 
sylvania. In the early dusk I turned into 
a small patch of sod under the locust trees 
towering a fence-corner on a road that 
runs up and down dale in the lovel 

mountain land in the vicinity of Bedford. 
When the blanket was laid and the little 
fire dying to a glow, and the white sum- 
mer moon rising big on the horizon, one 
of these mystic began fluting across 
the valley. A few minutes later several 
of them were answering. In the clear 
moonlight I could see the hazy outline 
of a mountain chain to southward and 
from it came a scattering chorus of elfin 
voices: voices from néar and distinct— 


| but not too near—and others from afar 


that drifted to me like echoes. Nearly a 
dozen seemed within earshot at once; 
and the moonlit world became a fairy 
place unmeet for the thrall of the slumber- 
chains that grosser nature fastens upon 
a man. 

But of summer nights under the sky 
I think I love best those of the desert 
lands of the West. The desert night has 
a spirituality distinctly its own, and it is 
like a long-tried friend: always depend- 
able. The day may be blistering to the 
skin, dazzling to the eye and trying to the 
temper; the evening comes down cool 
from a sky-curtain of radiant glory, a 
benediction in color, all the heavens a 
miracle; and in the dusk the little fire of 
sagebrush or greasewood or juniper is a 
happy addition to camp—and also a thing 
of wonder to the curious, ever-present 
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Advertising 
and the Quality of Coca-Cola 


You have before you today indisputable proof 
that advertising is of direct benefit to you, the 
buyer of advertised goods. 

You have been astonished to find at this time of 
generally high prices that it 


cost of selling and distribution, and increases 
their facilities for service to dealer and consumer. 
All these things combined make it possible for 


such manufacturers, in spite of the advanced 
prices to them, to continue 





is the nationally advertised 
articles that are keeping down 
their prices to you and keep- 
ing their quality up to the 
established standard. 

It could not be otherwise— 
for advertising makes a strict 
maintenance of quality an 


iron-clad business and moral CUTTING SUGAR CANE. ONLY CANE SUGAR, GRANU- 
LATED, IS USED IN MAKING COCA-COLA SYRUP. 


obligation. 
The constantly repeated assertions of quality in 
advertisements, far from being empty boasts, are 
nothing more nor less than written and signed 
promises of quality, to which the public is able 
to hold the manufacturer to strict accountability. 
No advertiser would be so unwise nor could he 
be so unfaithful to these promises as to allow his 
product to deteriorate because of increased cost 
of high-grade materials. 


You have been told this before—today it is being 
forcefully proved to you every time you buy a 
widely advertised article. Further, it is adver- 
tising that has made it possible as well as obliga- 
tory for manufacturers to keep the quality up. 
Advertising has brought them ever-increasing 
demand. This has made it possible for them to 
expand and perfect their manufacturing plants to 
a point where their goods are made by the most 
efficient and therefore by the most economical 
and least wasteful, methods. Further, this adver- 
tising-created demand for quantity enables them 
to buy their raw materials in quantity and there- 
fore at the closest prices. Also it decreases their 


to use the best of materials 
and to continue to deliver 
unvarying quality to you. 
This is the full story of the 
unvaried and invariable qual- 
ity of Coca-Cola. 

Thus it is that in spite of the 
high price of sugar—in spite 
of the advanced cost of the 
other pure, wholesome and 
delicious ingredients that go into making it, the 
immense popularity of Coca-Cola, fostered by 
its advertising and sustained by its goodness, 
enables us by virtue of volume of sales to give 
you today in Coca-Cola the same fine cane sugar, 
fruits and essences that have established it as the 
national drink. 

And best of all—our promises of quality, purity 
and wholesomeness made to you in our adver- 
tising for years and proved to you by Coca-Cola 
itself, have established such high expectations in 
you, and in us have established the habit of such 
high ideals, that we could neither afford to disap- 
point you nor be untrue to ourselves by varying 
the quality of Coca-Cola one iota. Therefore— 
Coca-Cola is today, as ever, the same—delicious 
and refreshing. 

As imitations of Coca-Cola have neither ideals 
to uphold them nor advertising promises to live 
up to, will it not be the height of wisdom for 
you to demand the genuine by full name? 


THE COCA-COLA Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Grim war today drags 
whole nations in its wake. 
The organized machinery of 
the government and the army 
and the navy in all their 
power cannot fight unaided. 
They constitute only in 
small part the country’s real 
forces. 


The bones and sinews of 
campaigns are supplied by 
our developed farms and 
specialized farm machinery; 
our highly organized steel in- 
dustry, factories and mines; 
our facilities of transportation 
and communication. Rail- 
roads, telephone and telegraph 
systems link together and 
speed up the many activities 
of the nation. 





One Policy 





Our Real Reserves 


But these material resources 
are not the whole. Back of 
each industry and activity 
there must be organizations of 
human beings, requiring years 
of patient training and actu- 
ated by the spirit of loyal 
service. 


This spirit and training for 
service in the common wel- 
fare constitutes above all else 
the real strength of a Repub- 
lic and insures victory. Join- 
ing all the country’s resources 
is a fine spirit, a thorough 
training, a great, sustained 
concentration of real effort 


typified by the Bell Telephone 
System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AAND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 

















are babies most “comfy;’ free from 
___ skin irritations. Mothers prefer 


with the true rose odor—antiseptic, soothing 
Trial Sire sand Soares Sn ararecaive Wea Eni Package 


containing fourJAP 
of Taicum Powder, Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


© JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 632 East Austin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Brightest Babies 
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jack-rabbits. The night comes on in 
silence—silence that makes the world a 
void, a hollow, a ringing, tingling void: 
if not the “music of the spheres” then at 
least something that tingles in the ear- 
drums like innumerable tiny bells of 
silver. Silence that you can hear! When 
the never-failing coyote sings his nightly 
song, his mocking strain comes staccato, 
poinard sharp, cuts the night, and drift- 
ing across those gray valleys travels on 
and on till the tune is taken up by a shrill- 
throated comrade miles distant. The 
stars wink and twinkle here as they do 
elsewhere before rain; and when the white 
orb is in the heavens, the Old Man seems 
so neighborly that one almost might 
shout across to him. 

In this vast land of distances, of purple 
and blue hills rimming sage-green and 
gray valleys, we came out at sunset to a 
strange place. It was a dry lake with a 
white bed, sun-baked hard as pavement, 
smooth as a table. It stretched before 
us for miles. Little scattered clumps of 
greasewood with soil heaped among them 
formed green islands at intervals, and at 
one of oe we halted for the night. It 
gave the sensation of camping upon a 
great, frozen marsh: a bit of winter pro- 
jected into the summer. Save for the 
temperature it might, in its silence and 
whiteness, have been a camp on an ice- 
bound lake far in the north. Yet it was 
Nevada; and true to its location in the 
first light of dawn when we rose to view 
this lake wonder again under the eye of 
morning, brown jack-rabbits skipped 
from island to island and at no great dis- 
tance a coyote was standing studying us 
intently. 


met best of all nights afield or by the 
road—and my nights mean about as 
much as my days—I think I have enjoyed 
most those of the early autumn spent upon 
the plains. For then there are few or no 
winged fiends abroad, and the crickets 
sing—sing jubilantly and _ impartially 
through the hours of darkness as of sun- 
light, a harvest-home paean that comes to 
diminuendo or ceases for a short while 
only in the chill hour preceding the dawn. 
Then, too, the night is not merely a lapse, 
but is a time of moment; whenever I stay 
awake I hear small voices that tell some- 
thing of a strange and little known story: 
the south-going of the feathered army 
that travels through the land by stealth. 
Nights now, like those of the spring, mean 
much. 

One such early September bivouac on 
the prairie perhaps is typical of many. 
The Saskatchewan plainland is the set- 
ting: rolling leagues of warm, gray sod 
interspersed at intervals with the yellow 
wheat-lands of the homesteader slipping 
away to the hazy horizon; willow and 

oplar scrub forming chrome yellow 
are here and there in the hollows; the 
smoke of hard-working threshers cutting 
the sky-line; on the knolls and through 
the short, trembling buffalo grass grow- 
ing there uncropped, fresh mounds and 
gaping holes of ground squirrels and the 

ig badgers that hunt them; and out of 
the mellow distance Garoo the big sand- 
hill crane croaking warily—Garoo the 
wary one who has enticed me here to 
chase him. 

My night-stack was on a knoll near a 
field where in the morning I hoped to 
waylay him—idle hope!—and far enough 
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That’s the country-wide noise of the hour! 


Today, out at the country clubs, instead of the 
old familiar “Fore” of the golfer and the “Whack” of 
his driver, you hear the “Pull’”—Bang—“Smash” 
of the trapshooters—for they are the sportsmen 
of the hour. 

There’s no need to give up all sport this year. 
But now’s your chance to get in on a sport that’s 
timely and really vital. Hang up your golf bag this 
summer and get a gun—join the big army of trap- 
shooters. 

Easy to “get onto” 

At the traps you always find an “old hand” glad to stand by 
and coach you while you shoot your first string. You will soon 
“get onto” the flying targets. In trapshooting you don’t aim as 
you do in shooting at a fixed target. You just keep your eye on 
that little flying ‘‘bird” and your gun instinctively follows into line. 

Once you fit a gunstock to your shoulder and “get onto” the 
flying target, you are a confirmed trapshooter. The fascination 
of the sport has “got” you. You will be surprised, too, at the 
amount of fun you can get for the money. 

People are daily coming to realize the genuine recreation that 
trapshooting offers. Every day new trapshooting clubs are 
springing up all over the country. 

There is undoubtedly a club in your own neighborhood where 
you can start right in. But if the trapshooters in your neighbor- 
hood haven’t organized yet, write to us and we will help get the 
club started. While you are making arrangements for a perma- 
nent club you can use a hand-trap to practice up with — inexpen- 
sive but good sport. 


Starting the sport right—the gun to use 


To start trapshooting right it is most important to get the 
right sort of gun. 

To handle well, and permit quick and accurate pointing, 
a gun must be properly balanced. It must not be muzzle-heavy 
or have too much of its weight in the breech or in the stock. 


The choice of those who know 
On account of its safety, strength, lightness and balance, the 


MODEL 97—Take-down or Solid Frame Repeating 
Shotgun. Take-down models made in 12 gauge, 
weig t about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 

bs. Solid frame, made in 12 gauge only. The 
Savorite with shooters who perefer a slide forearm 
repeating gun with a hammer. 





“Pull”—Bang—“Smash” 








beauty of its lines, the mechanical correctness of its design, the 
Winchester shotgun has been classed by critical experts ‘‘The 
Perfect Gun.”’ It is the choice of trapshooters the country over. Its 
action is smooth and sure and its ejection positive. 

The Winchester shotgun is made in both the hammer and 
hammerless models. The Model 12, hammerless, is made in the 
standard 12 and 16 gauges and also in the lighter 20 gauge—more 
popular with women and new shooters because of its lightness 
and very slightrecoil. The ammunition for the 20 gauge gun costs 
less. 

The Model 97, 12 and 16 gauge, is made for those who pre- 
fer a slide forearm repeating gun with a hammer. It is practically 
the same as the Model 12 but with hammer action. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The Winchester Company is the greatest organization of 
small arms experts in the world. It makes a gun that cannot be 
duplicated by any other manufacturer. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an inch 
from a straight line, or one one-thousandth of an inch in thickness 
or diameter. Winchester craftsmanship is based on fine watch- 
makers’ standards. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘“‘Winchester” is fired 
over fifty times with excess loads for strength, smooth action and 
accuracy. 

All Winchester barrels are finished by the Bennett Process, 
which gives the barrel a finish that lasts a lifetime ; hard to scratch 
and resists rust. All the color and gloss is in the metal itself— 
there is no artificial coating used. 

This care in manufacturing explains why Winchesters are 
used by experts everywhere. 


Write for the Winchester catalog 

For more detailed description of these guns ask your dealer 
for the new 1917 Winchester catalog, or send direct to us for it. 

We have prepared an interesting illustrated booklet on the 
Sport of Trapshooting. Your dealer can supply you with one, or 
we will send you a copy free upon request. 

Find out about trapshooting at once. Go out to the club next 
Saturday and get started. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


Dept. 42 New Haven, Conn. 















MODEL 12— Hammerless 
Take-down Repeating Shotgun. 
Made in 12 gauge, weight about 714 lbs. ; 
in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs., in 20 
gauge, weight about 6 lbs.—is more popular with 
women and new shooters, because of its lightness 
and very slight recotl, 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Arms and Ammunition 
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VERYBODY Kea goes 


motoring, or on any out- 


door jaunt, takes senor 


lew Set 


the At, distinctive wood- 
fibre PM cteemn and napkins, and the 
‘sensible sugar-maple dishes, make an 
ideal outdoor luncheon service. 

No washin; ng, of dishes—just pick up with 
remnants and burn. Theset servesany menu 
the—hot or cold—to 6 people. It contains 

6 Dinner Plates 2 Long Platters 
2 Deep Salad Dishes 
6 Medium Side Plates 
Butter or Salt Dishes 
sani Spoons orSpreaders 
Table Cover, 48x60 inches 


(wood fibre) 
6 —— Napkins (wood fibre) 


hob Trial 85c the set; 8 
sets, fee a Trial sets on re- 
ceipt of price. 


The Oval Wood Dish Co. 
Dept. 3, Delta, Ohio 


New York 
Toledo, Ohio 
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“Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 
prices. 


Two 
Sizes—4} 
and 5} inches 
Extra Size—8 inches. 
(black only) $1.25. Your 
name in gold inlay, 85. 
FREE—Liberal supply of ink with 
retail orders, Agents Wanted. Big 
Profits. 


3.U. ULLRICH & CO.. 27 Thames St., New York 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
Fiom and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Pacific Bldg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg,. Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York ton 


TYPEWRITERS 


we entire stock is offered at special prices for the summer 
aly. You can save as much as $75 by buying sow, and 
ae your choice of al] leading models, 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 

are machines that have been stripped down to the frame and 
built up again. with new and refinished parts, by skilled 
workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked,and 
guaranteed for one year. Back of this guarantee is an 
organization as big, as strong. and as responsible as any 
company making new machines. Write for Catalog and 
Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 

















Cincinnati 

















SUMMER 
PRICES 












909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St.,San Francisco 
716 So Spring St., Los Angeles 





Prof, I. Habert’s 
a & 
REAM 


Is att. sidto a soft, clear, 
healtby skin, Used as @ 
massage it overcomes dry- 
ness andthe tendency to 
wrinkle. Also takes the 
sting and soreness out 

of wind, tan and sun 
burn. Send for testi- 


Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap With Malvina Oream 
to improve your com- f 
plexion. | 
At all druggists, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream 506, Lotion 500, Soap 85e. 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Tolede,Ohio 








from habitation that the owner would 
not come down and insist on rescuing me 
and offering solitary confinement in a 
stuffy bedroom; and when the last crane 
line had gone croaking off to some far 
roost, I spread my blanket. The clear 
September night that promised chill air 
called for a warm bed: first a layer of 
prairie hay close against the stack—hay 
fragrant, but a few weeks old and redolent 
of the things of summer—then the doubled 
blanket, then a loose even sprinkling of 
hay again and over all the poncho—a bed 
to sleep in under the sky! 

After I had shed my < ee and most of 
my clothing and was snug between the 
plies of blanket, a big cricket—one of the 
thousand that were keeping the air hum- 
ming with pulsating harmony—came out 
on a stalk six inches in front of my face, 
and sitting there silhouetted against the 
red afterglow, he fiddled tremendously. 
What vast vibration for so tiny a creature! 
Yet he was a Hercules of his kind and it 
was easy for me to eye him there and in 
fancy see him as some huge black monster 
of a million years agone sitting upon a 
mighty projecting tree-trunk over a fear- 
ful chasm and making weird, magical 
vibrations that veritably shake the hill- 








tops. 


ERHAPS this thought of prehistoric 

things was still in my slumber con- 
sciousness, for when late in the night I 
came back to the waking world, the cricket 
songs were drowned miles beneath a 
croaking chorus that seemed to be noth- 
ing earthly. The cranes had returned and 
camped near me on the prairie. They 
were broken into groups and were calling 
hoarsely back and forth. There is no bird 
has a throat like a crane and his voice is 
indescribably strange; heard at close 
quarters at ‘night rolling over the silent 
plain, it is uncanny—the most atrocious, 
barbaric slumber song that ever was 
crooned at night couch. 

October too on the plains has brought 
many a night-roost to recall pleasantly; 
the sharp air, the clear moonlight, the 
jeweled frost-rime on the withered grass, 
the night fire (when possible) sending its 
white pillar of smoke skyward, all adding 


a touch of severity absent in the kinder 
seasons, but bringing a sense of satis- 
faction as well. For with this same 
severity there comes the pleasure of de- 
feating the elements; it is a matter of pride 
with the camper-out; the rougher the 
elements, the louder his laugh at his 
friends who hug the radiator within doors. 

Thus we had driven far in the sleet and 
snow hard on the hunting trail of a flight 
of gray geese, and now we were camped 
in a naked poplar wood drying out and 
thawing out and watching our birds work- 
ing about in two or three inches of snow 
on a rounding stubble-field across the 
ravine. Our game was to waylay them 
on that spot over the decoys in the morn- 
ing. It was within a day or two of No- 
vember; the northwest wind that cut 
across the Manitoba fields bearing snow 
in flurries had an edge to it; the night 
would be bitter we knew, the morrow 
bring the freeze-up sealing the ponds and 
lakes and ushering winter in over the 
threshold. There was a farmhouse with- 
in a mile; yet when it came to the moment 
when we had to choose our roost, not one 
voice in the quartet of hunters voted for 
the indoors. 

That bed might better be termed a 
burrow. For we dug well down and into 
the barley-straw—prickly stuff it is, but 
spongy and warm—and after the tar- 
paulin had been thrown across the blan- 
kets, we heaped on an extra coverlet of 
our chaffy bedding. Very gingerly we 
crawled in from the top. How cold it 
was for a minute or two!—make-believe 
arctic exploration with a dash of reality. 
Then the magical animal glow in the man 
asserted itself—the same heat that burns 
within the furry coat of the wolf-dog and 
gives him comfort while buried in the 
arctic drift; and henceforth it might 
freeze bitterly, the coyote might sing his 
winter song and start for his annual 
cripple killing on new-sealed lake and 
marsh, the snowy owl might come float- 
ing down through the darkness with the 
message of Boreas on his ghostly wings, 
or the geese get up en masse and wing off 
through the night into the Southland— 
which they did— but it was all oblivion 
to the occupants of the white barley-stack. 





The Dreadful Fleece 


(Continued from page 19) 


well b’ilin’ hot. Please, Mister Wimple, 
if you’d let me sleep in your barn—jest set 
on your doorstep till th’ light comes, ee 

“Git out before I puts yuh out—an’ me 
in my shirt!’ The octogenarian threw 
back the blankets of his bunk; one skinny 
leg came over the side. 

“Dad!” Jed took a blind step toward 
the bunk, both hands thrust out in elo- 
quent protest. “Dad, yuh wouldn’t 
drive th’ Widder Sarston out into all th’ 
—all th’ hell a’ blowin’ off out yonder!” 

“Shet yuh’ r mouth, Jed! !? The father 
snapped. “She a’ goin’ git outa my 
house.” 


Then some hidden and unsuspected 
knight in the poor husk of the boy Jed 
burst bonds and rode forth full panoplied. 
A voice not at all his own spoke. 
“M’tilda, I guess we'll both go. It 





Won’t be so bad, maybe, with me along- 
Side yuh.” He stepped to the shrinking 
figure and laid a confident hand on her 
own. They moved to the door. 

“Jed!” te was a wolf’s snarl that came 
from the bunk. “Jed—boy! What yuh 
mean? Come back here—back, I tells 
yuh!” Jed had the door open and was 
standing aside for the woman to pass. He 
answered nothing. Old Wimple scram- 
bled to his feet and crabbed it across the 
floor. 

“If yuh go outa here with that Widder 

uh goes f’r good ’n all! Listen, Jed— 
footer to Dad! I warns yuh—I—why!” 
Crackling, sulphurous expletives—mouth- 
ings from the Pit itself—streamed out into 
the dreadful dark. In a paroxysm of 
terrible anger old Wimple whirled and 
hobbled to the rack over the fireplace 
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A LONG DRIVE IN 
A COOL BREEZE 


HE summer sea and the murmuring pines of the 
mountains are calling the golf enthusiast to California 
where spring reigns on the world-famous links the year 
around. There is no place on the globe that offers the 
traveler more solid comfort, more beauty and greater 
variety than El Camino Real, The King’s Highway along 
the California coast laid out by the Franciscan padres a 
century and a half ago. Whether you intend to see it from 
the observation platform or the tonneau of your car, bring 
your golf clubs. You surely will want them. 

For complete and free information concerning golfing, : 

ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 


yachting, peice ope, for rates and reservations write Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley. Five thousand feet above 
to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, or to the managers of the sea, yet only two hours’ trolley ride from Los Angeles 


the famous hotels listed below: 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE 
Del Monte, Cal. 
Carlos S. Stanley, Manager 


aE 58 92 


HOTEL VAN NUYS 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. J. Pederson, Manager 


aE 3H 32 


ALPINE TAVERN 
Mt. Lowe, Cal. 
C. H. Burnett, Manager 





Seine namics PME tn { 4 ack i 
HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Known the world over for its service. Its dining room is praised 
by discriminating connoisseurs of real cooking 
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HOTEL. DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE * GENSS 
On the beautiful bay of Monterey, with the most beautiful grounds A RS oy. ee 
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s*BUCKHECHT” 


ARMY SHOE 


MUNSON LAST 
Thousands of men in civil life are wearing the Army 
Shoe every day, with the result that a horde of foot 
troubles are no longer known to them. 

For Lasts and Patterns designed 
Orchardists,Hikers, ¥ 
Hunters, Farmers, 

Golfers, Trainmen, 
and General Service. 
“BUCKHECHT”’ 


Stamped on every pair 
insures our responsibility 


We. 202 S—INDIAN TAN CALF 
Ne. 203S—BLACK GUN METAL CALF 





Price $6-50 


Order from your dealer 
If not sold by 
your dealer write 
direct to us. 











Ny 


Talking Machines, Type- 
2-4 writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
Mtl) ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
CB SEY It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
WA sold everywhere by all hardware and 
A sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
2 WM. F. NYE, 
Wi New Bedford, 





needed by every “Outdoor Man”—Sportsman, 
Motorist, Traveller, Tourist—a map and its key 


~"  LEEDAWL COMPASS 


Step into your dealer's (Optician, Druggist, Sporting 
Goods), ask to see the Leedawl—the only Guaranteed 
Jeweled Compass at $1.00—or the Ceebynite, $3.00; Mera- 
dial, $2.50; Litenite, $2.00; Aurapole, $2.50—a complete, 
handsome, made-in-America line. 

Remittance may be made direct, if dealer does not carry 
them or will not ceher for you. Send for Folder or 10 cts 
for book, **The Compass, The Sign Post of the World.” 


Taylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 





tee Mes : 
Get the Plan Book— 


that shows this and 59 other prize 
designs of American Ready Cut 
Homes—floor plans, prices, etc. 
We furnish clear, knotless 
fir lumber, and because we are the 
oldest and largest ready cut company in the 
West and the West is the world’s greatest 
lumber market, we can ship you a better 
home toe less wanee. all cut = = ready to 
ect. The ready cut way is the modern 
sar Send for Free Plan Book of “American 
Homes” now! 


Ready Built House Company 
310 Ship Street Portland. Oregon 














where his old Long Tom lay pegged. He 
snatched down the gun and skittered 
back to the threshold. Diminishing 
smiting of hoofs on gravel reached his 
ears. 

For many minutes the unlovely in- 
terior of the Wimple shack rocked in a 
storm of insensate rage. The Molly cat, 
every hair on end and eyes bulging, 
watched, moveless, from beneath a bunk 
the stamping, raging troll-shape in its 
frenzies. In the end old Wimple sat be- 
fore the gray ashes of the hearth, the Long 
Tom tenderly nursed upon his bare knees. 
And as his hand played lovingly up and 
down the barrel his tongue lolled and 
licked through the ragged hole in his 
beard. 


re Widow rode before Jed on the 
broad, unsaddled back of the farm 
horse; his hands touched her waist where 
they held the bridle rein. Without parley, 
Jed had turned the animal’s head toward 
distant Bettytown at the moment of flight 
from the house of wrath. The dark was 
mystic, pulsed with an energy beyond 
imagining. Vagrant puffs of wind from 
behind them carried the nauseous odor 
of boiling brimstone. A guttural growl 
and rumble voiced the menace of ‘Titans 
unbound. 

First the souls of the two riders were 
shriveled before the blasts of cosmic 
forces. They were pitifully small, these 
twain in the dreadful night; they passed 
only by sufferance of a power too mighty 
to concern itself with midges. Then, 
little by little, the small seed of confidence 
oa in them as the ee 798 of the night 

ecame ordinary. agnificent conceit, 
which alone buoys humankind through 
the fluxes of nature, served to bring the 
man and woman back to consideration of 
their own little destinies. Each felt a stiff 
restraint, a wall of age-old sex conven- 
tionality between them. Jed first broke 
silence: 

“Dad cut up some. I reckon he’s purty 
riled.” There was that in his voice sug- 
gestive of childish fear over assured pun- 
ishment to follow disobedience. The wo- 
man’s quick perception read this note of 
quailing, and her heart was smitten. 

“Jed, yuh hadn’t oughta—’deed yuh 
hadn’t oughta.” 

“But I couldn’t see yuh turned out like 
a dog, M’tilda.” The armed knight was 
quick to sally once more against the old 
redoubt of bondage fear. Jed thrilled at 
this prompting of new-found manhood. 
But quickly doubt rushed back: 

“Dad’s a purty turrible ole man when 
he gits riled. Yes, he don’t stop at nothin’ 
when he gits crossed.” 

If he felt the almost imperceptible 
droop of shoulders touching his breast, 
that carried no message to him. For the 
boy Jed was woefully—oh, so woefully 
lacking in knowledge of the ways of 
women. For many minutes silence be- 
tween them. Ina stretch of dimly lighted 
meadow Jed saw a small head near his 
breast bent forward; saw drooping shoul- 
ders. Vaguely he recognized something 
ineffably helpless and pitiful in the sudden 
vision. Once more the battle between the 
old, cowed self and the new chivalry was 
joined in his breast. 

“But Dad ain’t got no right to ride me 
like he does—to ride me an’ cuss me an’ 
say, ‘do this, an’ don’t do that.’? Not 
when I got my own life to lead.” A fine 


perception of delicacy and fair play held 
the Widow’s tongue, nor permitted her to 
lay even a feather’s weight of self-interest 
in the balance. She waited breathlessly 
the decision. But Jed felt the strong need 
of an ally; all the poor trampled moral 
fibre of him cried aloud for support in this 
struggle for emancipation. 

“What yuh think about it, M’tilda?’” 
he urged in a strange access of tenderness. 
She delayed her answer long. 

“All that’s right an’ all that’s fair for 
yuhself yuh knows better’n I, Jed.” Her 
voice came low and tremulous. He pon- 
dered this long, turned it over in his mind 
and finally came to see its studied impar- 
tiality. Seeing, all at once Jed was over- 
whelmed by a great fear. Did Matilda 
care so little she would not lift a finger to 
aid him in his fight to save himself? 

“Maybe I hadn’t oughta ask it, M’til- 
da,” he began stumblingly, “an’ I don’t 
know how to say it. But don’t yuh care 
that I went an’ riled Dad up tonight—got 
druv from home just because—” 

“Oh, Jed; don’t—don’t ask me.” All 
the woman’s resolution of hands-off was 
swept away, and she found herself sud- 
oe ashamed in confession of her heart’s 
desire. Jed felt a weight sag back against 
his breast. Only for an instant though; 
almost at once she drew away. But that 
touch of shoulders against his body, that 
involuntary surrender—even Jed, the 
ignorant, could understand. Slowly, 
reverently he lifted an arm to clasp her to 
him. There was the soft play of hair upon 
his eyes, then a face turned. He saw 
dimly eyes draw near to his, then lips— 

“My woman—my woman,” he mur- 
eee § Then, “I been so long—so long 
a darin’ to be—myself.” 


» way to Bettytown was long. The 
play of fearsome forces all about them 
carried the wilderness back to the flaming 
dawn of the mountains’ birth. Jed, the 
redeemed, and his love rode oblivious. 

Near evening of the third day after the 
treason of his boy Jed old Wimple sat, 
stocking-footed as was his wont when 
taking his ease, on the doorsill of his 
shack. His eyes dully followed the roiled 
clouds of sulphurous smoke marking the 
activity of Lassen, the volcano, over be- 
yond the ridge. Some satisfaction came 
from beholding the spectacle; the angry 
tumult of the gases matched the surging 
violence of his skull. He heard the Molly 
cat calling, calling in its tireless petulancy 
from within the house, and he yelled a 
curse at the beast without turning his 
head to look behind him. 

A horseman appeared over the top of 
the divide a mile away and, in time, drew 
rein in front of the house. 

“Heard the news, Dad?” The way- 
farer grinned maliciously in anticipation 
of a treat. 

“Nobody can tell me nothin’ I don’t 
know a’ready,” old Wimple growled, un- 
easily sparring against a threatened blow. 

“Yuhr boy Jed an’ th’ Widow Sarston 
was spliced tight by Parson Crappy down 
to Bettytown day before yes’day.” The 
figure on the doorsill seemed to coil in 
upon itself like a rattler for the strike; a 
hand sank into the reddy-white beard and 
gripped the hair in a spasm. ‘“What’s 
more, yuh’r due to hand out th’ fatherly 
blessin’s,” chaffed the horseman. “Jed 
an’ his bride are headed this way; ate 
dinner with ’em down to Roarin’ Fork 
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stagehouse. Jed says he’ll be here before 
night. Kiss th’ bride f’r me, Dad!” 

he horseman grinned cruelly at the 
bent figure on the doorsill and rode on. 
As for Tim Wimple, he never moved from 
the door, but kept his eyes fixed on the 
ribbon of road crawling down the divide 
where lay Bettytown. From time to time 
his tongue crept out of the swallow’s nest 
opening in his whiskers which marked a 
mouth and flickered tremulously about 
his lips. 

“Only let me have light to see,” he mut- 
tered once. “Jest send ’em before it gits 
dark.” 

The sun was just down when old Wim- 
ple’s eyes made out two dots topping the 
divide. He drew in his “eats with a 
stinging oath of satisfaction and arose to 
his feet. Five eager steps carried him to 
the fireplace, where hung his Long Tom. 
He took down the gun and patted its bar- 
rel with a mothering hand. 

“Long an’ far, she carries—oh, fair and 
far!” His cackle had the emptiness of 
dementia in it. Dull, hot points of fire 
were his eyes. 

“An’ now fr a p’zened bullet—two 
p izened bullets what never miss!” 

Two steps across the room, and Tim 
Wimple suddenly leaped with a howl of 
agony. One stockinged foot he nursed 
with both hands as he looked to the floor 
to seek the cause of his hurt. 

Once he looked, and twice. Then with 
a cracked and quavering roar old Tim 
Wimple hurled himself toward a whiskey 
jug on a shelf over his bunk. He over- 
reached himself and fell on the floor. 
Strength failed him when he tried to rise. 
He rolled. He thrashed like a dying dog. 
His howls were terrible. The Molly cat, 
from beneath the bunk, watched him with 
eyes of fear; her bared knuckle bone 
tapped smartly on the boards when she 
suddenly leaped to avoid one lunging 
foot. Yet the Molly cat was strangely 
fascinated by the spectacle— 

The son pee and his wife Matilda found 
old Wimple dead, body curled chin to 
knees and lying over a fallen rifle. Near 
at hand a crinkled yellow skin lay, fleece 
side to the boards. Through the loath- 
some hide protruded a clean, slender 
scimitar of bone. A rattler’s fang. 


BEST MAN 


(Continued from page 43) 





some day. You know you said you were 
coming, long time ago. Didn’t you get 
his letter, telling you to come ahead?” 

She opened her eyes, with new light. 

“No! Did he write? When was that?” 

“Way back; several months—or may- 
be it was only one month. Letter must 
have been lost. Anyway, that’s partly 
why I came down. It was my turn. He 
was coming next.” 

“So you're goin’ to try it, are you?” 

y g y it, are you 
queried old man Richards, from behind 
the counter. 

“IT should say. Why not?” 

There was ominous silence; no protest 
from a group now non-committal. But 
every man there knew the snow condi- 
tions, as well as he did. © Evidently they 
were content to let him go. Armand was 
in disfavor, he was Armand’s partner, it 
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The alluring charm 
of the Ukulele-Banjo 
has captivated even 
Herbert Rawlinson, the 
athletic Universal 
Moving Picture star. 
He says: “It’s just like 
a pal, so friendly and 
understanding—makes 
me forget I’ve worked 
hard all day.” 








The WHY 


of it. 








Look at it! Isn’t it just about the classiest little instrument you 
ever saw? 


But it is not altogether its appearance which makes every one 
want it. It’s the tone of it. A combination of the sweet dreamy 
tone of the ukulele blended with that of the “‘Jazz’’ banjo—it is 
simply irresistible. Any one can play it. 

It is just a little over twenty inches long and is made of the very 


finest Oregon Cedar and Mahogany, arranged in sections, as 
illustrated; natural dull finish and the rim inlaid. Nifty! 


A $17.50 Outfit Complete for $12.50 


1 Ukulele-Banjo like the one Mr. Rawlinson 

a OS RS IG POE See 
1 Self Instruction Book for playing same . ‘ 
5 Chart form Solos Ge; Sp ERLE eae a id 
i Extra Set of Strings. « «2 6 6 ¢ 66 . 


$17. 














Just mail $12.50 and your Ukulele-Banjo will be sent to you, 
transportation charges prepaid, or, we will send it C. O. D. sub- 
ject to examination. 


Order yours today. 


s. MRANK <j. HART 
OUTHERN_( ALIFORNIA 


, Music (@OMPANY 
LOS ANGEL 
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EASTERN CITIES 


Best of Service is Offered 
to Travelers in the 
LOS ANGELES 
seo 


PACIFIC LIMITED 
Daily Between 
LOSANGELESandCHICAGO 
Via Salt Lake Route and 

Union P. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 643 MARKET STREET 
LOS ANGELES, 501 SO. SPRING STREET 




















Another victory for 


DUNLOP 
GOLF BALLS 


Using a DUNLOP “29” Mr. 
Winsor B. Walton of the Los Angeles 
Country Club won the 1917 Southern 
California A iation Championship 
Select DUNLOPS for distance and accuracy! 
Try “29” medium or ‘‘31"" heavy. 
$10 per dozen 85c each 
For sale by Golf Professionals 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., Birmingham, Eng. 


American Representative: T. W. Niblett, Suite 1108A 
84 West 88rd St., New York 














HERE IS A $25 PRIZR FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning letter. 
See page 95 for particulars regarding 
SUNSET’S “AD-LETTER” 

CONTEST. 
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| SOAP | 


DELIGHTFULLY REFRESHING 





and delight 
are happily 
blended when 
she sees this 
famous sign of 


Good Chocolates 


on the dainty package you send her 








| Richards in guarded tone, as he 








was up to him—all right, then. He set 
his jaw determinedly. 

“Here’s your mail,” spoke Richards. 
“Anything else? You’ve got a sack of 
flour waitin’ for you.” 

*“Won’t take it all this trip. Let me 
have about a quarter of it, will you, in 
another sack? And ten pounds of sugar. 
I want some spuds, too—what I can 
carry. We'll be down after the rest of the 
stuff, later.” 

“And it’s liable to be consider’bly later, 
if this thaw holds,” blurted somebody. 

He paid no attention. Assisted by old 
man Richards he stowed the packages on 
the sled, to be rearranged for the comfort 
of his passenger and for their own better 
security. 

“She’s got a trunk.” 

“T can’t take that now. We'll haul it 
when the trails are broken.” 

“Got a grip.” 

“T can manage the grip. Where is it?” 

Richards trudged in to bring it. The 
little woman was standing in the door- 
way, anxiously surveying preparations. 

s aboard,” summoned _ Kimball 
brightly. “‘Here’s where you sit. You'll 


| be a bit crowded, but it’s better than 
| walking.” 


SHE timidly advanced, settled upon the 
sled and gathered her skirts about her. 
He rearranged the packages—as much 


| to furnish her some support as to dis- 


tribute the weight for easier pulling. 
Old man Richards emerged with the 
suit-case; cheap and shabby and, thank 
heaven, not large. 

The sun was hot, the eaves were drip- 
ping, and the breeze blew shrewdly from 
the east—Chinook direction, in these 
parts. 

“You’re a darned fool, Matt,” quoth 
handed 
over the suit-case. “You hadn’t ought 
to start, this time o’ day, and with that 


| load. You can’t do a damn thing, on 


skis, and first you know, a slide’ll nit you. 
There goes one, now.” For a dull rum- 
ble shook the air. 

“T’ll keep to the north slopes, Lon,” 
replied Kimball. “I can’t wait till even- 


| ing, and I don’t intend to. I'll make it, 
| all right.” 
| picked up the sled rope. “So long.” 


He stowed the suit-case, 


“So long.” The general response was 
casual, undemonstrative; no aid offered. 
From the store platform and doorway 
they watched him. With a sense of de- 
fiance he strode away briskly down the 
road. 

The going was good here. The sled 
slipped easily on its broad runners over 
the beaten trail and his boots found foot- 
ing in the wagon tracks and horse tracks. 
He figured that he was hauling about one 
hundred and fifty pounds, or one hun- 


| dred and sixty. 


Anticipation | 


“All right?” he invited over his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, thank you. But it’ll be awful 
hard work for you, won’t it? I’d better 
walk.” = 

“Not a bit,” he assured. “This is the 
way we'll make time. I’m used to it— 
Bill and I always pack a lot of stuff back 
with us. You can’t walk when we strike 
deep snow.” 

The moment had arrived when he must 
turn off for the slopes and the timber. 
He had hesitated, in his mind, over the 
choice of two draws; but he selected 


Cottonwood, and passing through the 
ate in the bordering fence, paused to 
abt a and to don his skis. Cotton- 
wood, narrow and deep, and in truth 
a gulch, was sheltered from sun and 
breeze, and would hold the crust longer. 
So he harnessed himself in the sled rope, 
and on his skis, brake pole in hand, he 
valiantly struck into Cottonwood, con- 
stantly ascending. 

All too soon he was breaking through, 
in exposed places. Several times his 
skis hung, staggering him, and twice he 
pitched headlong in spite of the cruelly 
taut sled rope. His sore foot began to 
bother him, the well-meant expostula- 
tions from his helpless passenger annoyed 
him—and all this was early in the game. 
But he had no notion of quitting; he 
had started, for reason if not in defiance, 
and the reason still existed. He chafed 
at the slow, laborious progress; the more 
he was delayed, the more delay there’d 
be; the afternoon would be worse than 
the morning—softness, the slides, the 
increased difficulty in picking a route, as 
swung the sun; and after sundown Ar- 
mand would gaily launch himself for 
Christy’s, probably try to make Donald- 
sons first and corral Sadie. And here, 
on the sled, was his wife. 

Panting, wringing wet with perspira- 
tion, his foot throbbing, Kimball finally 
emerged from the head of the draw. For- 
tunately the last slope had been a north 
slope, the snow was crusty, and by dint 
of zigzagging he had climbed it, tugging 
the load on the rope, without serious 
trouble. But before him now lay the 
flat that he must cross, to hit the next 
ridge in that series which extended like 
stepping-stones. 

His first strides told him that the flat 
was impassable on skis. They made 
furrows and piled up with snow, which 
clogged them gluey. Very well. He 
kicked them off, and proceeded to wade, 
sometimes to his knees, sometimes with 
a plunge, higher. The crashing boom of a 
big slide on a distant steep brought from 
his passenger a little cry of alarm. 


No: by the sun, noon was near, and 
he had reached almost the level of the 
mine and cabin. Tugging, straining, on 
the climbs; skiless, and facing backward, 
for better purchase, or bent almost double 
over his skis and leaning on his brake 
pole, with occasional welcome but to-be- 
paid-for respite when the sled threatened 
to run him down and they might coast 
together, only for another climb, he had 
about made it. But all his cleverness, 
and all his knowledge of the country, and 
well-nigh more than his allotted strength, 
had been called into play. —The woman on 
the sled had long ceased to expostulate; 
she had, perforce, accepted. And when, 
from a rise, he had been enabled to point 
out to her the smoke of a cabin chimney, 
across the gulch that they must head, 
her weary face had illumined, to recom- 
pense him. Bill was there—her man. 
She nodded in satisfaction and flashed 
him a radiant smile. 

“‘He’ll be surprised, I guess, and pretty 
glad. You two must have had a lone- 
some time, with no women ’round.” 

“Yes, he’ll sure be tickled,” panted 
Kimball and resumed. 

Lord, how tired he was! His throat was 
the only dry thing about him, and his 
bad foot had gone numb—that is, numb 
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except when it twisted under him, and 
then he wanted to howl. Damn Bill; 
was he worth it? Yes, Bill was. A man 
always is. And don’t forget the woman. 
She shares. 

The cabin looked near, but seemed far. 
However, it was only a mile, by detour. 
Up here the air felt as balmy as on the 
lower levels, the sun even hotter; the 
snow was wet enough to pack under the 
sled runners, but the skis made poor 
work, sticking and dragging, and he pre- 
ferred to plow on foot, picking the shal- 
lower places. The snow had settled con- 
siderably in the melting and the slides 
were booming the more frequently, as the 
weighty masses tore from their winter’s 
lodgments. But to hell with the slides, 
now, for—hurrah!—the cabin loomed, 
snowy but homelike; and the dump; 
and, b’ gosh, so did dinner. 

Biscuits, woman-made, maybe—if she 
wasn’t too plumb petered! 

He was conscious that his passenger 
behind him was peering forward, hoping 
to sight Bill; and from two hundred 
yards he whooped hoarsely. By the 
chimney smoke Bill should be inside. 
He whooped again. The cabin door 
opened, and Armand stood, gazing from 
the threshold, shading his eyes with one 
big hand. He was in his shirt-sleeves. 

Kimball paused, puffing with this last 
little haul. 

“Hey, Bill!” 

Almost could he hear Armand’s mutter, 
“For the love of Mike!” but instead came 
the response: 

“Hey yourself! What you bringin’?’ 

“Come and see, you old chromo.” And 
the woman on the sled, her fine eyes 
shining, essayed a feeble, exultant, hope- 
ful cheer. 


HEN the mountainside above broke 

loose, as if the voices had been the 
signal. Kimball saw it—he saw the over- 
hang of a ledge immediately rise and surge 
like an ocean roller striking a shoal—he 
heard a universal creak and whine—he felt 
a pressure harden against his knees—the 
sled ropes cut into his chest—the snow 
about him wrinkled and crumpled—his 
feet were in an undertow sath with a 
frenzied shout, “Look out! She’s slid- 
ing!’ he desperately dug in his staff. But 
down came the mass, plowing, billowing, 
spuming; he — bgt 
open-mouthed visage of Armand, thought 
chet the woman screamed—and Gilead a STUDY“ HOME Le FREE 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 
Quotations, Figures, How to 
Memorize Music, How to 


Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’s Memory Book Tells You 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory “Systems” and “Secret” Methods 
—their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 
_A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 

Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
apanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
ontents of a Room After One Keen Glance 

Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. How to Make the 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. a 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 

How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory. 

How to Successfully Memorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Memory was “a Sieve” 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 
Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 

Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


Power Training 
By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a meinory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
— ing methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


e 
Big Newspapers Say: 

According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a com) lete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is b: on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable hel 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburg 


ost. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fcr improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Associstion.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accompli mf 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 
Races. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunser 

MAGAZINE one year, $2.25 postpaid. 
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“Never mind me. Where’s the sled? 
The sled, man!” 

Breathless with his rush, Armand, chest 
heaving, surveyed around. 

“Who was on it?” 

“Your wife, Bill.” 

“Lord almighty!” 

“T found her at the store. Been there 
two days. Was bringing her up.” 

With sharp exclamation Armand 
sprang away, wallowing, forging, a giant 
aroused. Below, not thirty yards, the 
end of a sled runner made a black dot on 
the wide white expanse. Kimball fol- 
lowed in his trail, but long before he got 
there Armand was furiously wielding the 
shovel. He encountered a ski; hurled it 
ames and grabbing this, Kimball dug, 
also. 


So they uncovered an arm, and a shoul- 
der—the black-clad form moved, they 
dragged it out. Thank God, alive she 
was—frightened, bewildered, but alive. 
Her blue eyes peered questioningly. 

“Mary! Why—darn it all! Mary! 
You know Bill?” 

As Armand’s tone choked with the 
yet unutterable Kimball’s weary frame 
thrilled for a sudden great joy akin to 
that from an answered prayer. All those 


stubbornly fought miles were now as 
nothing. 

Armand picked her up bodily and 
waded for the cabin. Kimball stayed. 
He decided to dig out the rest of the sup- 
plies. The potatoes might freeze. 

In due time Armand came down, to 
help. Kimball challenged him brusquely. 

“Well? Glad to see her?” 

Before shouldering the potatoes, Bill 
oddly eyed him. 

“Why didn’t you wait for evenin’ and 
a crust, Matt?” 

“Oh, what was the use? I knew I 
could make it—and she’d waited long 
enough, herself.” 

“Afraid for me, were you? ’Fraid I 
wouldn’t behave, so’s to spite you a bit 
after the lecture?” 

“T didn’t want to disappoint her, Bill. 
Besides, there’s talk in the canyon. 
*Twouldn’t have been pleasant for you, 
down below,” answered Kimball, still 
evasive. 

Armand spoke gravely. 

“T’m not so bad, Matt. Glad to seeher? 
Whew!” He brushed his hand across his 
eyes. “You're a little man, Matt.” His 
voice broke huskily. ‘“You’re a little 
man, some might think; but you're 
bigger’n I am.” 





A Typical 


Westerner 


(Continued from page 31) 


Eddie Billings then, and they both smiled, 
but I didn’t pay them an ie I don’t 
think even my wife could object to those 
young people nudging each other, if they 
didn’t do it too often. 

The newspaper said to take the pack 
rope in the middle and make a half hitch 
on the front tree of the saddle. There 
was a diagram showing that much, and I 
finally got the rope tied in a good tight 
knot. didn’t know what a half hitch 
was, and there was no diagram of one. 

Then it said to make a swing of the 
rope, by bringing it around the rear tree 
of the saddle. Then one was to put a box 
in this sling and draw the rope up under- 
neath, tie it to the middle of the swing, 
and the first step was accomplished. ie 
looked a lot simpler when one had the 
diagram before one. In fact it looked 
much simpler than it was. The first box 
I tried showed a tendency to slip to the 
ground before I could get the rope under 
it, and in the end it fell and re | in- 
jured my feet, besides breaking itself up 
considerably. So I sat down a moment. 
It was very warm, I remember, and I 
have extremely tender feet. 

Ann Thomas and Eddie Billings picked 
up the diagram then and studied it for a 
while, and finally they tried it. I sat by 
directing their efforts, and with astonish- 
ing ease enabled them to secure the boxes, 
one on either side of the saddle. I then 
directed them to put other boxes on top, 
but they insisted on putting bedding on 
there, and I didn’t argue with them. I 
discovered later that the newspaper said 
that this was the proper method, and I 
told them so. They only laughed. They 
were always laughing. I saw that they 
were “quite sweet on each other,” fast 
enough. 


We proceeded to get the pack on with- 
out great difficulty then, but when it came 
to tying it on I found myself rather 
bewildered by the diagram. And the 
description was exceedingly technical, 
also. So we just tied the ropes wherever 
we could find anything to tie to, and pres- 
ently, presto! the first burro was packed. 

My success with this one encouraged 
me to go at the second one cheerfully, and 
I packed that one, sitting on a box, nurs- 
ing my toes and directing the efforts of 
the other four, in very short order. But 
we had left all the lop-sided, and peculiar 
shaped, and fragile packages to the last, 
so that when we began on the third burro 
there was a very nice task confronting 
me. It took rather longer than I had 
expected—in fact it was almost dark 
when Eddie Billings climbed down off a 
box on which he had been standing so 
that he could reach the final knot, and 
then I discovered that they had stupidly 
forgotten the box on which Eddie had 
stood and the one on which I sat, beside 
a dozen eggs Perry Billings had saved 
from the package the first burro kicked, 
and two jars of preserves, and a small 
suitcase Uncle Nashaaiel carried. We 
hung these things on the other packs the 
best we could and started, finally. My 
efforts had been exceedingly extenuating 
and I was sorry that my wife had urged 
this expedition on me. Buse I didn’t show 
my fatigue. 

“Westward ho!” I called merrily, and 
away we went. 

The next episode in this trip is one I do 
not like to dwell upon because of the pro- 
fane manner in which Uncle Nathaniel 

reeted it. And the Billings boys and Ann 
Thames were quite impertinent to me 
about it, also. 
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We were walking along single file, 
Uncle Nathaniel behind the first burro, 
myself behind the second one, and Perry 
Billings behind the third, and had gone 
about a hundred feet from the place from 
which we started, when Perry screamed 
out that his burro was trying to lie down. 
I remembered what the stage-driver had 
said. 

“Don’t permit it, Perry,” I said se- 
verely. “Don’t permit it under any 
circumstances.” 

But the silly burro lay down. 

Uncle Nathaniel turned around and 
kicked the animal brutally, but just then 
Ann Thomas and Eddie Billings, who 
were somewhere behind the whole part 
—I had forgotten them—began to cal 
out that the load on the first burro was 
getting over on one side. I saw instantly 
that that was the truth. 

“Hold it up, Uncle Nathaniel!’’ I cried 
to him encouragingly, and the old gentle- 
man leaped forward and put his shoulder 
to the load just as the whole outfit slipped 
over upon him. 

“Ugh!” Uncle Nathaniel said. “Hurry 
up, you damned idiot! I can’t hold it up 
all night.” 

I said remonstratingly: “Are you speak- 
ing to me, Uncle Nathaniel?” 

“Hell’s brimstone—yes!” he screamed. 
“Think I was speaking to this jackass?” 
The accent was unmistakable. 

I suppose the load was rather heavy, 
for the poor burro was breathing hard and 
rather wavering in its place, so I started 
to hasten by my own burro to lend my 
uncle a hand. Perhaps I moved too pre- 
cipitately, for just as I dashed by my 
mule, he threw his head up violently, 
wheeled about directly, and began to run 
down the trail. 

“Eddie!” I exclaimed, “stop that 
burro! Stop it, I say!” 

I was never so disgusted in my life. 
Eddie Billings and that Ann Thomas were 
standing with their arms around one 
another laughing in a manner to have 
won the disapproval of the most lenient 
person, and roaring suggestions and ad- 
vice to the rest of us. 

“Oh, let him go, Uncle Clarence!’ Eddie 
cried to me. “He’s going back for help.” 


NN THOMAS called to Uncle 
Nathaniel: “Lean up against him, 
Uncle Nate. He’s caving in!” 

And Eddie ribaldly proposed to Perry, 
his brother: “Lie down beside yours, 
Perry. He’s lonesome.” 

I said sharply: “It seems to me that 
you might help instead of hindering, 
young people!” 

But before I could get farther with 
them Uncle Nathaniel’s Sone stepped to 
one side, and its whole load came down 
on the poor old gentleman, burying him 
so that nothing remained to view but his 
bald head and the soles of his large shoes. 
It seems absurd to say that the animal 
laughed, but I felt that it did. I ran 
to give Uncle Nathaniel assistance, and 
even as I did so I heard Eddie shout, 
disgracefully: 

“Hi, Uncle Clarence—that burro is 
getting away with the ropes. How you 
going to tie the pack on Uncle Nate?” 

I give you my word that was the very 
language of that impertinent boy. He 
and his brother managed to release their 
uncle presently, and then the old gentle- 
man ungratefully turned on me. 
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Cars of the 
Pullman 

Company are today operated over 
one hundred and thirty-seven railroads, aggregating 
223,489 miles of track, and afford the means to reach 
with the maximum comfort, safety and convenience, 
every point of interest to the traveler. 


By securing Pullman accommodations, the traveler 
is further assured of safety, due to the strength of the 
car construction, security of health, due to the scientific 
cleaning and sanitary methods employed, and the 
convenience resulting from the service of fifteen thou- 
sand efficient and experienced car employes. Accom- 
modations may be purchased in advance, and if for 
any reason passengers are unable to make the trip, the 
amount paid for the tickets will, upon application, be 
immediately refunded. 


Experienced representatives stationed at every 
principal point in the United States are prepared at all 
times to provide special parties with private cars, con- 
taining dining room and kitchen, accommodating from 
eight to eighteen persons, in charge of a competent 
chef, porter and waiter, or, if desired, complete trains, 
consisting of baggage-library, sleeping, dining and 
observation cars. 
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‘Well, of all the double-riveted, brass- 
bound, reverse-English, clod-hopping 
tarnation simpletons that were ever 
turned loose in a world full of misery 
and guile, you’re the topmost, blue- 
ribbon-winning, prize specimen!” he 
shouted in a high and angry tone. “I’m 

oing back to the city. You can stay 
Nase with the other jackasses, and I hope 
you choke to death!” 

I was really horrified. And I am only 
repeating his words to show you what a 
violent disposition my wife’s male rela- 
tives have—Uncle Nathaniel being Mrs. 
Watkins’ father’s second brother, and no 
blood kin to myself. 

We remained at that spot that night. 
Uncle Nathaniel stayed with us. He 
said that it was because he didn’t want 
the young people to have to put me to 
bed without help. I thought that very 
coarse. Very coarse, indeed! 

On the following day Uncle Nathaniel, 
who had arisen very early, came into 
camp with the stage-driver. 

“Wild Bill Nast is going to, pack for 
us,” said Uncle Nathaniel, “and we’re 
going on up this creek a ways.” 


Hs manner was abrupt, but I had no 
disposition to quarrel with him. | 
watched with much interest the celerity 
with which this stage-driver loaded on 
our various possessions, bales, bundles, 
boxes, and so forth, and the ease and 
surety with which he fastened them on 
the patient burros, and I saw instantly 
why I had not succeeded in my efforts. 
I had been too deliberate. In packing a 
burro, as I learned that morning, one has 
only to be on both sides at once, carefully 
holding three ropes interim, and lifting 
up the bundles and what-not quickly, 
before the ones already up have fallen 
down, and the thing is done. It was such 
a pleasure to watch Wild Bill Nast pack 
that I offered him four dollars a day and 
his board and lodgings, so to speak, to 
accompany us, and he accepted. I don’t 
know what happened to the stage. 
Everything went smoothly now. It is 
true that some minor mistakes were made, 
such as selecting a camping site eight 
miles from water, which I corrected imme- 
diately it was possible for me to get any 
accurate information from Wild Bill 
Nast. I have no patience with a man of 
that character. e never volunteered 
any information; always answered in a 
few words; never was ready to aid or 
assist or promote the welfare of the party. 
Things ran very smoothly for a few 
days thereafter, and would have done so 
to the end, I think, if I had not become 
worried by the continual disappearances 
ef that Miss Thomas and Eddie Billings. 
Upon my honor I spent nine-tenths of my 
time looking for that graceless pair, and 
no matter whether they left camp to- 
gether, or one with Uncle Nathaniel and 
one alone, or one with Perry and the other 
with Wild Bill Nast, or one with a fishing 
red and the other with a book, or one go- 
ing north and one south, or one going at 
eight o’clock and the other at two—when 
I found them they would be sitting to- 
gether—quite close, usually, especially 
when they didn’t hear me approaching— 
er walking along slowly, talking, and 
hand in hand. I remonstrated with them 
about holding one another’s hands in that 
fashion, but Eddie Billings said at once 
that Miss Thomas was afraid of snakes. 
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Of course, I could understand that—I 
am not unafraid of snakes myself—but 
I failed at that time to ascertain in what 
manner Eddie Billings thought to safe- 
guard Miss Thomas from snakes by walk- 
ing along tightly clinging to her willing 
fingers. In truth, I had some reasons to 
suspect that the snake excuse was not 
wholly adequate, but they were quite 
insistent upon it, and, as I supposed they 
might know more of snakes on I did, I 
did not press the point to the extent of 
becoming disagreeable. 

However, as I was about to indite, the 
end of our camping excursion came as the 
result of my anxiety for fear Miss Thomas 
and Eddie Billings might, if given any 
great opportunity, become entirely too 
sweet on one another. I felt that the 
expedition would be a failure if this were 
to happen, as otherwise the party seemed 
to be quite a success. Uncle Nathaniel 
slept most of the day, except when the 
gnats annoyed him, when he swore for 
hours at a time, steadily, and, if I may 
judge, quer picturesquely, Perry and 

ild Bill Nast became great cronies, and 
I rather enjoyed lying on my chest to 
drink from the clear stream, or washing 
my clothes, or whittling, or walking about 
observing how things were going, or sleep- 
ing. It was astonishing to me how much 
a man in the responsible position 1 occu- 
pied to this party, needs sleep. 

The awakening, speaking figuratively, 
came eight days after we had left the city. 
For two or thie days before that time 
neither Eddie. Billings nor Miss Ann 
Thomas appeared to take any interest in 
anything but each other, and this alarmed 
me to a considerable extent. I had finally 
to consult Uncle Nathaniel about it. 

“Your wife and my wife rather made 
a point of keeping those two young people 
apart,” I wil. “T observe that my suc- 
cess has not been large since we have been 
on this trip. What would you advise, 
Uncle Nathaniel?” 

Uncle Nathaniel grunted. “Tie ’em to 
separate trees,” he said. 

“Oh, really,” I exclaimed, “I have- 
n’t the heart to adopt such extreme 
measures!” 

“Suppose you take the girl out for a 
few walks yourself, then,” he suggested. 
“Give her a taste of your charming 
company, and if that doesn’t cure her of 
wanting to marry, then she’s hopeless.” 

I saw the point at once. It was very 
complimentary of Uncle Nathaniel, who 
intended to convey the idea that Miss 
Ann would conceive a liking for me, 
which would, of course, be out of the 
question owing to the fact that I am a 
married man, and that she would then 
decide that she did not care for any one 
else. I disliked practicing anything in 
the nature of a hoax on Miss Ann, but, 
on the other hand, I felt morally obliged 
to do all in my power to prevent the con- 
summation so feared by my wife and 
Aunt Minnie. I decided to adopt the 
plan proposed by my wife’s uncle. 


SAW so little of Miss Ann and Eddie 

Billings for those last two days that I 
had no opportunity to effect the scheme 
until one evening when she was alone. 
Then I approached her. 

“Miss Ann,” I said, “I am thinking of 
going out early in the morning to search 
for a deer. Would you like to accom- 
pany me?” 


Miss Ann thought a moment. “You 
bet,” she said finally, with unnecessary, 
but quite pleasing, promptitude. ‘What 
time’ll we hike?” 

“About eight o’clock.” 

“Eight o’clock? You mean tonight, 
or last night?” 

“F mean tomorrow morning.” 

i, thought you were going early,” she 
said. 

I said that we could go at an earlier 
hour if she chose, although frankly I dis- 
like rising much before seven o’clock. 

She said: “All right—we’ll start mov- 
ing at four.” 

What was I to do? 
ishly enough. 

I noticed that same night that Missj 
Ann and Perry and Eddie Billings and 
Wild Bill Nast were together for an hour, 
talking earnestly, but I thought there 
was no harm in that, so long as there 
were four in the group. The two young 
couple couldn’t grow very sweet on each 
other with that abrupt person, Wild Bill 
Nast, among them. So I retired early, 
after setting my alarm clock for half past 
three. 

It was terribly dark when I awoke, and 
someone was shaking my shoulder and 
hissing in my ear. I sat up suddenly. 
“Is it bears?” I asked, alarmed. 

“No, Uncle Clarence,” Miss Ann re- 
plied, for it was she. “It’s three o’clock.” 

“Mercy,” I said. “What do you want?” 

“You’ve got to get up if we want an 
early start,” she said. “I have a fire go- 
ing already and breakfast will be waiting 
for you when you're dressed.” 


ye regretfully I crawled out of my 
warm blankets, when she had gone 
quite away, and struggled, shivering, into 
my cold clothes. A-ctfp of hot coffee and 
some bacon and toast quite refreshed and 
heartened me, and I felt rather venture- 
some and gay when, with a gun in my 
hands, I announced myself prepared. 

“Sh-h-h,” Miss Ann whispered, “you’ll 
wake Uncle Nate. You go over to the 
trail and I’ll be there in a minute. I’m 
going to my tent for a sweater.” 

As I was walking toward the point she 
had indicated I stumbled, in the darkness, 
over someone’s bed, and by the sounds 
that arose I was made aware that it was 
Uncle Nathaniel’s. He was one of the 
most profane men I ever knew. 

I exclaimed hastily: “I beg pardon, 
Uncle Nathaniel. It’s so deuced dark—” 

Uncle Nate only grunted and turned 
over. But our brief colloquy had awak- 
ened Wild Bill Nast and he sat up in bed 
and asked what was wrong. 

I called out cheerily: “Nothing. I’m 
only going out with Miss Ann to shoot a 
deer.’ 

He said: “Deer?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Know the law?” he asked. 

I told him I was not aware of any laws 
about killing deer. 

“You’re off,” he said. 
more’n the lirnit.” 

“What is the limit?” I asked. 

“T think it’s twenty this season,” he 
said, and I heard some one giggle again. 
Then I was aware that I must have awak- 
ened Eddie Billings, also. 

“J intend to shoot only one or two,” I 
said, with dignity. 

“All right, then,” said Wild Bill. “Don’t 


make so much noise.” 


I consented, fool- 


“Don’t shoot 
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Health, Strength, Energy 


Impossible Without Great Nerve Force 


Are you a victim of your nerves? Can you weigh yourself 

and honestly say that from a standpoint of nerve force 

you are 100% efficient? Are your nerves supplying your 

brain, body and your vital organs with a generous amount 

of nervous energy? If not, by all means read the following 
and become enlightened. 


By Stephen Harriman 


Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking place within you. Sever the nerves leading to your 
eye and not only would it be impossible to turn the eye in any 
direction, but the sight would be gone forever. Cut the nerves 
leading to the heart and that organ would never beat again. If 
the nerves controlling your respiratory organs—breathing organs 
—were severed, you could never enjoy another breath of air. 
Without your nerves you could not eat, see, hear, taste, smell or 
feel again, for it is upon the nerves that every sense depends. 


Ninety-nine per cent of all humanity whether young or old are 
deficient in nerve strength, or in other words, Nervous Energy. 
Since the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulses it must follow that if the nerves 
do not create Energy upon a 100% basis every organ must neces- 
sarily be weakened to just the degree that the nerves are below 
par. And on the other hand, if the brain and body are receiving 
a constant flow of nervous energy, of the highest quality, they be 
enabled to throw off weaknesses, disorders and even disease and 
perform their duties at all times though under the greatest stress 
and strain. 


No man has ever succeeded in business to any unusual degree, 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in any line of en- 
deavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly devel- 
oped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount of 
nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors to a successful conclusion. 


Every scientist and student of health realizes the absolute 
necessity of Energy. Dr. Powell, the eminent scientist, says 
“Where the vito-motive power (meaning Energy) is plentiful and 
free, health is; where it is diminished or repressed, disease is; 
where it is entirely wanting, death is.”” Surely a most succinct and 
convincing statement as to the value of nerve force. 


Macfadden, one of the foremost general physical culture 
authorities in the world, says of Energy: ‘“Mental Power depends 
upon nervous vigor. In order to possess more than usual brain 
power, one must have back of it a strong nervous foundation.” 
And again, “The longer and more thoroughly we study the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, the more clear and abso- 
lute becomes the conviction that the secret of human strength 
and energy lies in the nervous system.” 


Napoleon said: ‘‘No man can win in the battle of life who has 
not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where 
Energy is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of 
great success.” 


Robert Duncan, than whom there is no greater authority in this 
country on the creation of Nerve Force and Nervous Energy, 
says: “Nerve Strength, in short Nervous Energy, is the greatest 
single factor known to man today, in maintaining health and in 
achieving success.” 


These are truths that should become your daily watchword. 
Were it possible to relate stories of the thousands and perhaps 
millions of wrecks and failures brought about, not because of an 
inferior mentality, but solely because of a lack of Energy and 
Vitality, you would appreciate the value of this same vital force 
in a way that would be impossible otherwise. 


Every great man, every highly successful man you know or of 
whom you have read has a highly developed and a highly organ- 


ized nervous system else it would have been impossible for him to 
achieve great success. Some are blessed with this “gift,” as it may 
be termed, from birth and others developed it as did Roosevelt, 
Gladstone, and others. ‘‘From a weak nervous or an anemic per- 
son to a powerful, mentally superior individual” is a descriptive 
phrase that might be applied to many of our best known men of 
today. 

And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, they would be as inanimate and as useless so far as move- 
ment is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 

If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. If you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the func- 
tional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately undertake 
that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 

Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, which 
commends them, but none are aimed directly at the real source 
of the trouble, namely, the nerves. 

The Western Neurological Society is offering at last a method 
absolutely within the reach of every man, woman and child in this 
country, a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of 
nerve stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after under- 
taking it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and 
organ within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it 
gives immediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed 
by many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have in- 
vestigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you 
are enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob- 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon- 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes at no cost to yourself. 

The Western Neurological Society is organized for the physical 
and mental uplift of mankind. The members have experienced 
the wonderful results obtainable through this course of instruction 
themselves—and they want you to experience like results. There- 
fore, they will send you without obligation on your part this re- 
markable course in physical upbuilding and nerve strengthening 
without cost or obligation to you. If you are satisfied after having 
followed the instructions given for a period of five days, that it is 
invaluable to you, they will ask you to remit $3.00 or else return 
the course and consider the matter closed. All you need do is 
address, The Western Neurological Society, 463A Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California, and ask them to send you this remark- 
able course without delay. 

We can assure you that nothing equal to it has ever been offered 
before at five times the cost—and you risk nothing. Just write 
now before you forget. 

As has been stated, this does not obligate you in any manner, 
so there is no reason why every man or woman should not take 
advantage of this wonderful course of instruction and benefit by 
its precepts. Do not be a slave to your nerves, but develop them 
so that you may enjoy the health and success that should be yours. 
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“What do you mean?” I asked, some- 
what angrily. 

“While you’re hunting,” he said. 

“Whiy not?” I asked. 

“Deer are timid.” 

“TI suppose they may be,” I responded 
tartly. “But I shall endeavor not to 
frighten them.” 

“Better not,” said Wild Bill. ‘Make 
as much noise as you are now, and you'll 
kill every deer in the county. Then you'll 
get pinched for exceeding the limit.” 

I snorted, I am sure. “Kill them?” | 
sneered. “How do you mean?” 

Wild Bill lay down. “Scare ’em to 
death,” he said, and began to snore. 

I felt certain he was having his joke, 
especially as I heard the giggling of that 
irrepressible Eddie Billings at that point. 
So if moved away. 

At the end of the trail Miss Ann was 
waiting for me, all bundled up in sweaters 
and coats and with a soft hat pulled down 
about her ears to keep out the cold, which 
was rather sharp. I cautioned her against 
making any noise, or speaking, if she could 
avoid it, and she nodded. So we started 
stealthily up the trail, keeping an eye 
open for deer, although in that darkness, 
especially under the trees, one could 
scarcely see his hand before his face, let 
alone a deer. 


wi traveled a long distance before it 
began to be light, and then I sug- 
gested to Ann that she stay on the trail 
and frighten up the animals while I would 
climb to a nearby hillside and shoot them 
as they ran. This, the newspaper ac- 
count had said, was the proper method. 
Ann nodded her understanding of the 
arrangement and I plunged into the 
brush. I traveled a considerable distance 
in this fashion, although I saw no deer, 
and occasionally I called loudly to Miss 
Ann and waited for her faint halloo in 
answer, my desire being to avoid, in this 
manner, becoming too widely separated. 
The day broke at last, and then the sun 
came up, but still there was no sign of 
deer. So I called out to Miss Ann, think- 
ing we had better go back to camp and 
try the deer another day. There was no 
response. I cried again. Still no answer. 
Becoming alarmed then, I plunged down 
the hill toward the spot where ge bore 
she ought to be, calling again, and en- 
deavoring to make out my location. 

But this was rather a delicate task. 
With Miss Ann on the trail below I had 
been certain that it would be easy to re- 
turn by the way we had come and reach 
our camp in safety. Now I found Miss 
Ann gone, and I awake to the discovery 
that I had traveled quite some distance 
and was greatly confused as to directions. 
I expected to find the trail in the creek 
bed at the foot of the hill I was on, but 
when I reached that spot there was noth- 
ing but some huge rocks and a little sand, 
and no trail and no water. When we 
started we had been on a small brook. 

This rather concerned me, so I retraced 
my steps, calling loudly on Miss Ann. By 
that time it was apparent to me that the 
poor girl was lost. I knew that there 
were bears and possibly mountain lions 
in the neighborhood, and I feared the 
worst. I went up the hill once more, and 
back a little ways in the direction which 
I supposed led toward camp, but in a few 
minutes the hill dropped away and I 
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found myself once more in the bottom, 
where there was nothing again but rocks 
and boulders and no creek. I was very 
thirsty by this time, and somewhat 
frightened for fear I myself might be lost. 
So I went hurriedly down that dry brook, 
hoping to come out eventually at our 
camp, where I could get help. 


ROM that time on I have no distinct 

recollection of my journeyings. I was 
really hopelessly lost. I wandered for 
hours, or lay panting under bushes in the 
shade, the sun having turned quite warm. 
I found no water. T tore my clothes be- 
yond all recognition. I became weary 
of carrying the silly, heavy gun, and 
threw it away. In the end I made up 
my mind that I was doomed to die there, 
and I ceased to fight against my fate. 
About noon, I suppose it was, I looked 
up suddenly on satin footsteps, and 
was overjoyed to see Miss Ann coming 
down the hillside, with long strides, 
whistling a tune. 

I nearly fainted from happiness. But 
I had the presence of mind not to faint, 
much as I felt like it, and instead called 
as loudly as I could. Miss Ann saw me. 

“Oh, there you are,” she said, but it 
was not her voice. It was the voice of 
Perry Billings. And yet I saw plainly 
enough that Miss Ann was alone. In- 
stantly I thought that I was delirious 
from thirst and tears of pity for myself 
came to my eyes. Miss Ann came } ta 
and gave me a drink of water, and I very 
nearly emptied the canteen. I thought 
then I should be quite right in my mind, 
but instead I was startled to hear Perry 
Billings’s voice again, right from Miss 
Ann’s clothing. 

‘Well, Uncle Clarence,” the voice said, 
“thow do you find yourself?” 

I said, rather sharply: “See here—are 
you Perry Billings or not?” 

e said: “Yes.” 

‘What is the meaning of these clothes?” 
I asked severely. 

He giggled. Giggling seems to run in 
the Billings family. “Why, Ann couldn’t 
come, this morning, and so I came for her. 
We didn’t want to disappoint you, so I 
wore her clothes.” 

I was righteously indignant, you may 
be sure. I managed to crawl to my feet 
and to start out, with Perry leading the 
way, toward camp. I refused to talk to 
him. I felt that my. anger would give 
me strength enough to walk the weary 
distance in, for I was full of indignation, 
and only wanted an opportunity to blast 
the two young villains with my invectives. 
We walked about half a block, I should 
say, and there was the camp! 

I give you my word that I am not 
exaggerating. I had been there, a few 
steps from our camp, all the time. And 
when they saw me—Uncle Nathaniel 
and Perry Billings—looking | stupidl 
about me, attempting to make inyaelf 
believe my eyes, I was more angry at 
their mirth than I could have imagined 
possible for me. 

“Where are the others?” I said severely. 

Uncle Nathaniel said: “Gone for a ride 
on the burros. They'll be back for 


supper.” 

“Did Wild Bill Nast go with Eddie 
and Miss Ann?” I asked, because even in 
my own trouble I could not forget the 
solemn injunctions of my wife as to those 


Uncle Nathaniel 
said he had, and told me there were 


two young people. 


some beans on the stove. So I ate 
heartily, and then lay down and dropped 
asleep. 

When I awoke it was nightfall and I 
heard merry voices. I sat up on my 
blankets and looked out, and there were 
Miss Ann and Eddie Billings, still gig- 
gling, and Wild Bill Nast, smiling a pecu- 
liar smile he had. 

Eddie Billings came directly across to 
me while Miss Ann Thomas rather 
startled me by running to Uncle Nathan- 
iel, throwing her arms about his neck, 
and kissing him at least four or five times. 

“Where have you been, Eddie?” I 
asked, reproachfully. 

“Down to a little town,” he said. “Wild 
Bill took us.” 

“You should have asked my approval, 
Eddie,” I said. 

“You weren’t here,” he replied. And 
then Miss Thomas came over, laughing, 
and bless my soul if she didn’t throw her 
arms around my neck and kiss me at least 
four or five times! I think it may have 
been five or six, but I was considerably 
surprised and agitated. However, I 
could scarcely refrain from being for- 
giving, after such a lavish display of 
affection. 

I said, as sternly as one could after 
having just been kissed by an exceedingly 
pretty and lively girl: “You were very 
wrong to play that prank on me this 
morning; I became lost and nearly per- 
ished from thirst.” 

She said: “I’m very sorry, Uncle Clar- 
ence. But it was such a lark!” 

“Well,” I said, “we'll let bygones be 
bygones, Miss Ann.” 

She giggled then, a regular Billings 
giggle. Pm not Miss Ann,” she said. 

I was taken aback. I confess I still 
thought of delirium. But Eddie Billings 
came forward. “Let me introduce my 
wife, Mrs. Edward Billings, Uncle Clar- 
ence,” he said, putting his arm around 
her waist in a perfectly shameless fashion. 


- took me some hours to get the thing 
straight in my head. I was very de- 

ressed. Wild Bill Nast confessed that 

e had escorted the young people to a 
nearby village and there witnessed their 
marriage by a small church minister. 
The die was cast. I thought of my wife 
and Aunt Minnie, and I shuddered. 

We went home the next day. On the 
way I spoke to Wild Bill Nast of his 
cleverness in packing, handling animals, 
and so on. He was quite modest about 
it. As I have related, Wild Bill was a typi- 
cal Westerner. I asked him how long 
he’d been in the West. 

He said: “Two months.” 

I said: “Indeed. I supposed you were 
a Westerner.” 

“T am,” he said. 

“Oh,” I said, “but you just said you’d 
been here only two months.” 

“Have,” he said. 

‘What part of the West were you born 
in?” I thought I might get at it that way. 

“West Virginia,” he said. 

I don’t really suppose that he was jok- 
ing, because when I looked at him he had 
a perfectly straight face. 

My wife and Aunt Minnie were really 
quite unreasonable in their attitude 
toward me. But what could I do? 
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Vacations 


Made Easy 


(Continued from page 38) 


and taken pictures, and all for the cost of 
a ten days’ outing at an average summer 
hotel. Let those who complain about 
the high cost of living establish a camp in 
some National Forest and their vacation 
and health problems will solve them- 
selves. There is plenty of room in the 
National Forests of the Pacific Coast 
states to provide a summer home for 
everybody. W. D. Youns. 


U 


Summer Homes in 
Oregon Forests 


OST of the mountain scenery in 

Oregon lies in the National 

Forests, which are visited an- 

nually by over 125,000 recrea- 
tionists who tarry for from a few hours to 
several weeks. 

These forests include the high rugged 
mountain ranges, such as the Blue 
mountains in the eastern part of the 
state, the Cascade range which forms the 
topographic backbone of the state from 
north to south, and the Coast range on 
the west. 

In order to enjoy to the fullest the op- 
portunities for summer life in the moun- 
tains, Oregonians are more and more 
erecting simple homes under Forest Ser- 
vice permit or lease in favored spots 
under the trees by some mountain fake 
or beautiful stream. Seventeen tracts 
have been laid out to meet this demand 
and are subject to application. 

In many cases, each family takes one 
lot of one-quarter to one-half an acre or 
more in size in a tract of perhaps 20 or 
100 building site lots platted by the Fed- 
eral Forest Service. These tracts are 
selected particularly for their desirability 
as building sites, including usually good 
views, and suitable water and shade con- 
ditions. After permits have been issued 
and a number of lots in one tract are oc- 
cupied, amusement activities, such as 
tennis courts, dance halls, small hotels, 
immediately spring up. The permittees 
on the group sometimes organize them- 
selves into united community effort en- 
gaged in the development of the recrea- 
tion possibilities of their particular unit. 

Although the construction of summer 
homes of this character has been author- 
ized for a great many years, a marked in- 
crease in the activity was caused by the 
Federal summer home law, passed March 
4, 1915, which provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, on such terms as he 
deems proper, allow the occupancy of 
National Forest lands for periods not 
exceeding thirty years under term lease 
for use as summer homes, hotels, stores 
or other structures intended for recrea- 
tional use. Under this law, summer vaca- 
tionists are justified in putting almost any 
expenditure into their summer homes 
with ample guarantee of absolute pro- 
tection. The restrictions in the use of 
summer: home lots are few and reason- 
able. Some form of sanitation is required 
to conserve the purity of the water supply 
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and safeguard health. Plans, designs and 
location of buildings are approved by the 
local Forest Supervisor to protect per- 
mittees against the construction of un- 
sightly structures. Care with fire is re- 
quired. The rental price for lots averages 
about $10 a year, running from $5 
under ordinary special use permit to 
$25, which is the maximum charge. 
Timber for building purposes is furnished 
under free permit. 


hee largest tracts being developed are 
located on automobile roads, adjacent 
to the large cities and fertile valleys of 
eastern and western Oregon. 

In the vicinity of Portland the fine 
Zigzag tract, 44 miles from the city, on 
the Barlow automobile road on Zigzag 
river, was surveyed last fall. Average 
price $10 per lot. These lots are lo- 
cated on an extremely beautiful river 
bank, screened by vine maples, alders and 
fir woods. They lie within one-half mile 
of Rhododendron Tavern and present in- 
dications are that they will be much in 
demand by residents of Portland and 
vicinity. The Still creek area, near the 
Zigzag tract, was surveyed in October, 
1914, and practically all of the desirable 
lots have. been taken. Small artistic 
bungalows have been erected here and the 
grounds improved at expenditures vary- 
ing from $100 to $1500. One of these 
homesis pictured on page’38. Twenty-nine 
permits are now in effect on this tract. 

Eugene and the central Willamette 
valley country has access to the McKenzie 
bridge. sites on the McKenzie river, a 
fam@ug fishing stream. The tract is lo- 
cated"§7 miles easterly from Eugene on 
the McKenzie highway, one of the main 
trans-mountain roads. Twenty-eight lots 
are included in the present survey. The 
rental price ranges from $10 to $15. 
Many other locations are accessible on 
the McKenzie highway and several tracts 
have been developed under permit. 

Thirty-three lots have been laid out on 
the Santiam Forest, office Federal Build- 
ing, Albany, Oregon, at Marion lake, 24 
miles by trail from Detroit, the terminus 
of a branch line of the Southern Pacific. 
At present one summer home has been 
developed in this practically inaccessible 
mountain region. This lake is one of the 
most beautiful of the many lakes which 
abound in the mountains of Oregon, the 
fishing is unexcelled, and to many the 
very inaccessibility is an added attraction. 
Timber for building may be cut on the 
ground. Lots have also been surveyed 
at Clear lake, near the Cascade summit, 
and within a few miles of the trans- 
mountain road crossing from Albany to 
Sisters. 

Willamette valley residents also have 
access by railroad to within a few miles 
of tracts which have been surveyed near 
the Oregon coast. One of these is on 
Tsiltcoos creek, between Tsiltcoos lake 
and the Pacific ocean, and may be reached 
by railroad to Ada or Lane on Tsiltcoos 
lake, thence across the lake by boat. 
Lots have also been surveyed at Cape 
Perpetua, twelve miles south of Wald- 
port. These lots overlook a portion of 
some of the most rugged Oregon coast, 
and both tracts are accessible to the 
beach. 

In southern Oregon, recreational op- 
portunities in the mountains are being 
rapidly developed in the Crater forest, 
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which is frequented by thirty-five thou- 
sand people during the summer season. 
Lots are being laid out at Lake of the 
Woods, 37 miles from Ashland by auto 
road, on the summit of a low divide in the 
Cascade range. Thirteen miles farther, 
eighty-three lots were laid out a few 
years ago along the shores of Klamath 
lake. The duck hunting and fishing 
possibilities in this section are unsur- 
passed. Lots in new locations are being 
surveyed out, one of these being at 
Brown’s Cabin, near the road from Ash- 
land to the Crater Lake National Park, 
in a place much frequented each summer 
by people who have in the past erected 
improvements of a very temporary 
character. 

In central and eastern Oregon, summer 
home communities are being built up in 
the beautiful yellow pine woods along 
the shores of fishing streams and lakes, 
one of. which is on the Metolius river, 
forty miles northwest of Bend, where the 
mountain lakes and streams, stocked by 
the Forest Service a few years ago, are 
now yielding excellent catches and where 
summer bathing in the warm mountain 
lakes is proving a great attraction. It is 
estimated that over three thousand people 
each year. visit this particular section, 
coming from hundreds of miles around 
from Crook, Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam 
and Wheeler counties. Many families 
spend several weeks in this section enjoy- 
ing the hunting, swimming, fishing, 
mountain climbing or just the lazying in 
the cool woods. The wonderful New- 
berry Crater country, also in the Des- 
chutes Forest, Supervisor’s office at 
Bend, is also being developed as a 
recreational center. Here two large 
lakes, Paulina and East lake, form a 

art of the crater of an immense volcano. 
Fiot springs here are being developed 
under Forest Service term permit as an 
added attraction. Beautiful mountain 
lakes, such as Davis, Odell and Crescent 
lakes, all in the central Oregon Cascades, 
have their annual quota of visitors. 
Accommodations are furnished at Odell 
lake, there being boating and _ hotel 
facilities. 

In addition to the surveyed tracts 
containing many individual lots, those 
so inclined may obtain more isolated 
sites in innumerable places undisturbed 
by any human habitations or activities, 
veritable lodges in the wilderness. 


|? drese EATIONAL development of this 
kind is possible almost anywhere in the 
favored locations in the National Forests, 
the main restriction being on water supply 
watersheds of important cities and towns 
which demand exclusion of homes to 
avoid water pollution. Every encourage- 
ment is being extended by the Forest 
Service looking to the use of this, one of 
Oregon’s greatest resources. Thousands 
of dollars have been spent in the past by 
the Federal Government in the construc- 
tion of telephone lines and trails, serving 
to make communication easy and safe. 
Thousands of sign boards direct the vaca- 
tionist through the mountains. A million 
and a quarter dollars, which will be 
Oregon’s share of the Federal Loan ap- 

ropriation for expenditure for National 
ai roads, will serve even more to 
increase the desirability and value of 
mountain summer homes. 

Geo. H. Ceci. 


The Schoolroom 
in the Wilderness 


HE Fresno State Normal School 

has recognized the advantages 

of recreation in the Sierra Neva- 

da mountains. For the purpose 
of making the most of this opportunity, 
there has been established a summer 
session as a part of the regular school 
work, but held at Huntington Lake, 
7000 feet high in the Sierras, east of 
Fresno. This novel location gives the 
school facilities for combining study 
with recreation of an unusual character. 
In order that the Californian youth may 
learn to appreciate to the full the sport of 
mountaineering, a course was offered for 
the first time last summer which de- 
veloped the ways and means of making a 
vacation in the mountains healthful, en- 
joyable and instructive. In this interest- 
ing course there were lectures with ample 
demonstration in many practical sub- 
jects. Three or four one-hour lectures 
were given each week. Two days a week 
were spent in actual hiking. 

“How to Hike” was the subject of 
one of the first lectures. This sounds 
like a bit of unnecessary information 
to the inexperienced, but comfort and 
pleasure on long mountain trails depend 
not so much upon physical strength as 
upon a knowledge of the proper footgear 
and care of the feet. Many would-be 
hikers try to economize by wearing out 
old shoes. These are about as impossible 
on the trail as they would be conspicuous 
in the ballroom. The shoes must be 
light and strong, with medium weight 
soles and must fit perfectly. The leather 
must be soft and pliable. Lace shoes, 
ankle high with sewed-in tongues, when 
worn with light leggins, are much more 
serviceable than the heavy knee-high 
boots so frequently used. Much unneces- 
sary work is done when a hiker lifts three 
extra pounds, four inches high, two 
thousand times each mile for eight hours 
a day. 

Along with the proper shoe comes the 
proper stocking. It is a mistake to use 
old ones. Two new pairs should be worn 
at the same time. One pair should be 
of thin material such as light cotton or 
silk and this worn next to the skin; 


‘the second pair should be of medium 


weight wool. Both must fit snugly, 
for if too loose, wrinkles will cause 
blisters. In any hiking party some 
one is sure to be careless about the foot- 
gear. In such a case the first reddening 
of the skin should be heeded and the 
spot generously covered with adhesive 
plaster or collodion. This covering takes 
the rub which would otherwise cause a 
blister. A hiker should never be with- 
out adhesive plaster, his best guarantee 
for comfort. 

One of the most important subjects 
taken up was the matter of camping. 
The place to pitch a camp is determined 
not so much by the beauty of the scenery 
as it is by accessibility of suitable fire 
wood, good drinking water, and sufficient 
food for the stock if pack animals are 
used. It is a mistake not to make things 
comfortable in camp, and to overlook 
sanitation is a breach of mountain 
etiquette. The building of a camp fire 
is not a mere piling of wood on some 
burning sticks, but is an art. A woodsman 
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may be judged by the fire he builds. 
A small fire is best suited for cooking. 
A large fire with back logs will make the 
inside of a lean-to tent warm and cozy 
on a cold, windy night. The class was 
shown how to judge between various 
forms of tents, and what tent is best 
suited to the particular kind of outing. 
A single piece of canvas may be used 
as a pack covering, a lean-to shelter in a 
rain, a dog tent, or it may serve as a 
covering for a sleeping bag. 


HE most important subject of all and 

at the same time the one which usually 
receives the least attention is a question 
of what to eat and how to cook it. Good 
foods improperly cooked and unbalanced 
diets have robbed many outings of the 
pleasure they merited. Several complete 
meals were prepared by the instructor 
to show the open fire methods of cookery. 
To avoid getting smoke into the eyes 
and to be able to handle a frying pan 
without making one’s self a subject for a 
hospital was shown to be merely a matter 
of camp-craft technique. The fire is to 
be small but vigorous. The kettles are 
supported over two small green logs which 
are about eight or ten inches apart. 
Upon these logs the fire is built by placing 
the sticks log-cabin fashion. This per- 
mits free circulation of the air from 
below, ‘makin’ the fire do its own blow- 
in’,” and at the same time the coals 
drop down between the parallel logs ready 
to be used for frying or for baking the 
bread as desired later on. 

The selection of a balanced diet is 
more important for a camping trip than 
for any ordinary occasion. It must con- 
sist of foods that are wholesome and 
that are easy to prepare. Variety is 
necessary. Pvsishdles had better be 
left at home, than carried many miles 
only to be found unfit for use. Dried 
fruits are almost indispensable on long 
trips. If the trip is by pack then the 
matter of weight is a vital one, for every 
pound taken should count for as much as 
possible. Canned goods are heavy and, 
pound for pound, contain little nourish- 
ment when compared with dried prod- 
ucts. There must be a proper nutritive 
ratio, so that sufficient protein is sup- 
plied. The students were shown how to 
use tables giving the composition of the 
food stuffs to obtain a balanced diet. 
Certainly the “grub-stake” is an im- 
portant consideration, if the party is not 
to be routed by indigestion. 

The streams and lakes near the school 
afforded an excellent opportunity to 
study the art of fishing. Several varieties 
of trout were found waiting for the in- 
structor to select the proper fly and 
cast it in the approved style. The school 
cafeteria was kept well supplied with 
rainbow, steelhead, loch leven, and 
eastern brook trout. For those who pre- 
ferred trolling in the nearby lake, instruc- 
tion was given in the manipulation and 
selection of the proper tackle. 

Some were particularly interested in 
the shooting of big game, so they were 
given the chance. Fortunately the 
region supplied this want, for deer and 
bear and an occasional mountain lion 
were to be shot within easy distance. 
The habits of these and of smaller 
animals were studied. 

Practically the only creature one has 
co fear in the mountains is the rattle- 


snake. He will seldom attack unless dis- 
turbed, but this sometimes unwittingly 
happens. The camp physician, during a 
lecture on first aid, gave a demonstra- 
tion on what to do in case of a bite by a 
rattler. This knowledge proved valuable 
on one of the subsequent hikes. A young 
lady, stooping to pluck a Mariposa lily, 
stepped on a snake. The rattler struck 
her on the palm of the hand. The first 
aid equipment carried by the instructor 
was put to immediate use and the young 
lady taken to camp. ‘There a physician 
was called but no further treatment was 
found necessary. Prompt action in the 
emergency with the right equipment was 
res Hew for so happy an outcome. 

i series of lectures and demonstrations 
was given in the use of the camera. To 
make good pictures does not depend upon 
luck but painstaking efforts. One lec- 
ture was deveand to the composition of 
the picture, in which was suggested 
various ways of handling the subject 
matter to make a picture that is pleasing. 
The mechanical part of the picture 
making was put upon a basis of measure- 
ments rather than one of guesswork. 
A reliable exposure meter was used for 
measuring the intensity of the light. 
The thermometer and watch with a de- 
veloping tank made the developing fool- 
proof. In printing from the negative, 
considerable benefit was derived from the 
use of a “‘printing-scale,”’ which gave the 
correct printing time for any negative 
when printing under standard conditions. 
The mottoes in this work were, ‘Look 
twice before you press the button,” and 
“‘Measure—don’t guess.” 


T has been said that all Nature is an 

open book. This is no doubt true, but 
unfortunately we are not versed in all of 
Nature’s dialects. We may be able 
to pick out a word here and another one 
there but only by diligent effort can we 
arrive at her full meaning. Nature 
has written much about her past in the 
rocks of our mountain ranges. Inter- 
preting some of this past was the basis 
for many an animated argument among 
the hikers as they paused for breath on 
the steep slant on an incline. Natural 
points of advantage were selected as far 
as possible for these “breaths.” One of 
the most interesting of the many geologic 
records is the glacial lakes. , this 
region they are all on the nine thousand 
foot level. When viewed from a peak or 
ridge, they offered a wonderful picture, a 
blue gem set in silver granite. Fre- 
quently, still late in summer, they are 
edged with snow, which is the diamond 
circlet about the jewel. Many of the 
class had never seen snow before making 
these high tri Halts made at such 
spots usually «lier into snow ball 
fights, where the unfortunate novices 
learned what a snow face-wash was and 
how a snow laden mountain stream 
might feel if diverted to the channel 
down one’s back. 

Hiram W. Epwarps. 
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LESSONS IN 
EFFICIENCY 


The Efficiency Life is the Only Life That 
Counts. Do Not Fail to Read Dr. Latson’s 
Fascinating, Helpful Work 


‘“‘THE ATTAINMENT OF EFFICIENCY’’ 
Through Rational Methods of Developing 
Health and Personal Power 


This work indicates the ave- 
nues that lead to efficient and 
successful living and should be 
read by every man and woman 
who would reach their best and 
attain their highest ambitions in 
business, professional, domestic 
or social life. This has been pro- 
nounced one of the few great 
books that have been written. 
The following are some of the 
many chapter headings: 


How to Live the Efficient 
Life—Mental Habits and 
Health—Secret of Mental Su- 
premacy—The Nobler Con- 
quest—Firmness One Secret of 
Power—The Power of Calm- 
ness—How to be an Efficient 
Worker—The Attainment of 
Personal Power—The Secret 
of Personal Magnetism—How 
to Increase Vitality—The Prime 
Secret of Health—tThe Attain- 
ment of Physical Endurance— 
The Conquest of Worry—The 
Attainment of Success—The 
Way to Happiness—The Secret 
of a Beautiful Voice—The At- 
tainment of Physical Endur- 
ance—How to Live Long in 
the Land—The Gospel of Rest 
—Sleeping as a Fine Art— 
Common-Sense Feeding—How 
to Cure Yourself When Sick— 
Grace and How to Get It— 
Style and How to Have It— 
How to Have a Fine Complexion 
Specially commended to am- 
bitious young men and women 
as well as to parents who would 
be helpful to their children. 
All who are striving for success 
should read it. 


Bound in cloth, $1.10 postpaid. In 
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Around the open valleys of Estes Park in Colorado cluster dominating mountains 


Two Miles High on Highgear 


N spite of the triteness of the phrase, 
Colienilo is truly the Gateway to 

the West. Sprawled across this 

state are the great ranges of the 
Rocky mountains. To the east lie the 
rolling plains, the prairies and pleasant 
valleys of the corn belt. Beyond these 
mountains lies the Far West, rugged, 
rough, in some of its aspects less friendly, 
but eternally different. These mountains 
and the land that lies beyond have an 
irresistible appeal that has in the past 
drawn venturesome men 


By Lindsay Howell 


though less in area. The plains from 
which these mountains rise are from five 
to six thousand feet above sea-level. In 
this vast expanse of rock and earth that 
has been pushed up toward the sky, there 
are forty peaks higher than 14,000 feet. 

In the glacial ages, slowly moving ice 
gouged from the granite of these moun- 
tains pockets that now form a thousand 


lakes of crystal clearness. Many of them 
are small, and almost all of them are 
tucked high on the shoulders of the moun- 
tains. The timber belts that range from 
eight to eleven thousand feet in elevation 
are heavily forested with yellow and ridge 
pole pine and with Douglas and Engel- 
mann spruce. Over this country of 
mountain and forest and lake lies an 
atmosphere marvelously dry and clear. 
This pure rare air plays tricks with 
the distance. The mountains always 

look near at hand and 





on from the East to the 
West, and that fascina- 
tion is no less strong to- 
day. The tourist and the 
settler have followed in 
the tracks of the miner, 
the adventurer and the 
gambler. 

The mountain wall of 
Colorado separates the 
East from the West. 
The change is abrupt, 
complete. Beyond the 
towering Front Range 
lie all the wonder places 
of the continent: the 
Yellowstone; Glacier Na- 
tional Park; Mt. Rainier; 
the Yosemite; Mt. Las- 
sen; Crater Lake; the 
Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, to name a 
few of the greater ones. 
They seem to have been 
distributed over this 
western region with lav- 
ish partiality. But here 
on the very threshold of 
the West, nature was no 
less prodigal. 

Colorado, as the Span- 
ish name implies, is a 
land of bright color, of 
contrast, of individual- 
ity. Two roughly par- 
allel ranges of the Rock- 
ies cross the state from 
north to south. Beside 
these are secondary 
ranges, quite as imposing, 





This canyon is deep, but there is a road at the bottom of it and 
another at its top 


they are always far away, 
as anyone will testify 
who has started out 
jauntily to climb them. 
[he landscapes some- 
times lose part of their 
charm because of this 
penetration, for the pic- 
ture seems flat, lacking 
the perspective that 
comes from haze and at- 
mosphere. Everywhere 
is continual sunlight and 
brightness, yet with the 
coolness of high alti- 
tudes. Joaquin Miller 
vigorously described this 
peculiar aspect of Colo- 
rado when he said of 
her: “There she sits, 
forever in the sun.” 
The motor car and the 
increasing length of 
smooth transcontinental 
highways are making 
Colorado more and more 
the Playground of the 
Nation. It is closer to 
the center of population 
than any other region of 
equal grandeur. A va- 
cation spent here, in 
these surroundings and 
beneath a blue and cloud- 
less sky, is a memorable 
experience. To one who 
has never seen great 
mountains and known 
their lure, it is an un- 
imaginable experience. 
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THE CAR EQUIPPED with these 
‘big caliber” tires is ready for defensive 


action against any road condition, for Quaker Tires are super-tires—built to 


stand up to the grind of rough, hilly or any other kind of roads. 


You can 


start your vacation tour with confidence in your Quaker Tires, and return 


safe and satisfied. 


Without the exclusive feature of tempering, 
Quaker Tires would be as good as the best, 
but the femper is the thing that makes 
Quakers super-tires. The fine materials 
used and the sturdy construction of Quaker 
Tires insure your money’s worth; the tem- 
per pays big mileage dividends on the 
investment. 


Tempered rubber offers wonderful resist- 
ance to cutting. It wears evenly and 
mighty slowly. It will not crack, chip nor 
pick out. 


Though the adjustment guarantee on Quaker 
Tires is 1500 miles more than that on the 
tires you likely use, Quaker users report 
that the tires give one-half more to double 
the 5000 miles on which they are adjusted. 


You can get Quaker Tires almost anywhere. 
Look for the nearest dealer or write us for 
his name and address. Try out one Quaker 
Tire now, and when you start on your tour 
you will have Quakers on all four wheels. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


CHICAGO 


182 West Lake Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


629 Market Street 


NEW YORK 


53 Murray Street 


PITTSBURGH 


211 Wood Street 
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The road runs up through a pleasantly cool and forested valley to Berthoud Pass over the Continental Divide 


Denver, a city that links the plains and 
the mountains, takes its logical place as 
the hub of this vacation area. It is the 
radiating point of many railroads and 
highways, over which thousands each 
year spread out to the innumerable places 
of delight that surround it. It is a city, 
itself on the edge of the plains, that is 
forever dominated by mountains. As 
one walks down the main business street, 
Long’s Peak, sixty miles away and 
14,271 feet high, is framed between office 
buildings. There is not a little mystery 
and fascination in looking from a busy, 
crowded city toward the still loneliness 
of the silent snow peaks. 

By railroad and motor many short 
trips can be made through picturesque 
and ever-changing scenery. Among these 
are the journey to Boulder, Idaho Springs, 
Golden, Morrison; the rail ascent of Mt. 
McClellan; the famous Georgetown Loop; 
the Switzerland Trail; Around the Horn. 
These are interesting names, and these 
trips lead to interesting places. Mining 
camps hungon mountain sides and in deep 
valleys; curious wriggling railroads that 
run through canyons and over mountain 
tops, give a relish and variety that is often 
missing in conventional “‘sightseeing.” 

Denver has seen no wisdom in hiding 
her light under a bushel, and has gone 
out to get the people who want to see the 
sort of things Colorado has to show them. 
The automobile roads about Denver, as 
in much of Colorado, are good. This is 

artly due to use of convict labor, which 
we made it possible to build scenic roads 
that have no particular function other 
than beauty. They are almost as much 
interested in letting people see things 
from commanding positions as they are 
in getting them somewhere. Such a 
policy has proved to be only common 
sense, for more and more are automo- 


bilists visiting Colorado, and planning 
their transcontinental trips to ieoluds this 
Rocky mountain region. 

For the past two years Denver had 
maintained a municipal automobile camp- 
ing ground in the largest park in the 
city. Last summer two hundred cars a 
day parked here, taking advantage of 
Denver’s unique hospitality. To ac- 
commodate the increasing demand for 
this space, a mountain camp ground at 
Genesee Park has been established this 
summer. Here one finds running water, 
stone bake-ovens and charming little 
shelter houses of stone, with thatched 
roofs and open fireplaces. 

Another of Denver’s parks is at Look- 
out Mountain. Here Buffalo Bill was 








This rustic shelter house in one of Denver’s 
mountain parks shows that she has gone 
far in her municipal hospitality 


recently buried. On a rocky cliff at the 
summit of this mountain, two thousand 
feet above Denver, will stand an eques- 
trian statue of the world-famous frontiers- 
man gazing with shaded eyes out over 
two hundred miles of plain and prairie 
that are so intimately associated with his 
picturesque life. From Lookout Moun- 
tain the chalk cliffs at Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, and the prairies of Kansas and Ne- 
braska are visible for hundreds of miles. 

Within three hours’ motor ride of 
Denver is one of the newest and largest of 
our federal playgrounds, the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. It spreads out 
over one of the most magnificent sections 
of the Front Range of the Rocky moun- 
tains. For simple grandeur of mountain 
scenery, the Rocky Mountain National 
Park is hardly surpassed in the world. 

It is essentially a place to linger in 
and live with, not something that one 
sees curiously, as a freak of nature, only 
to pass on. Estes Park, which has long 
been a favorite vacation ground of the 
Rockies, is the entrance through which 
the Rocky Mountain National Park is 
reached. Years ago, Lord Dunraven, an 
Englishman hunting big game in the 
Rockies, looked out for the first time on 
Estes Park. He knew at once that of all 
the places in the world here was the 
ideal game preserve. He did his best 
to buy it for a private estate, and really 
you can’t blame him much. But these 
efforts of private individuals failed, and 
it is now forever ours. There are many 
good hotels, camps, automobile roads, 
five golf courses, lakes, rivers and streams 
that abound with trout. Ina word, every- 
thing to make a vacation delightful, and 
ees variety enough to satisfy every 
range of taste. 

he valley that forms a great part of 
Estes Park is one of open meadows 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


HAT a truck actually costs is not known until you 

have operated it for some time. The purchase price is 
often insignificant when compared with the maintenance 
and operating bills. The largest users of trucks consider 
it far cheaper to invest more money in White Trucks and 
enjoy unfailing service and low expenses over a long period 
of years—than to buy medium-grade trucks, pay higher 
bills for less dependable service and stand more rapid 
depreciation on the investment. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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and soft hills. It is broken here and there 
with forests of spruce and aspen, or by an 
occasional weather-worn yellow pine. 
With many twists and turns the Big 
Thompson river winds through the valley. 
Enos Mills, to whom the Rockies are 
what the Sierras meant to John Muir, 
describes this valley in “Wild Life on the 
Rockies,” a book delightfully fragrant of 
the mountains. Of the flowers he says, 
“Every season nearly one thousand 
varieties of wild flowers come to per- 
fume the air and open their ‘bannered 
bosoms to the sun.’ Many of these are 
of the brightest color. They crowd the 
streams, wave on the hills, shine in the 
woodlands vistas, and color the snow 
edge. Daisies, orchids, tiger lilies, fringed 
gentians, wild red roses, Mariposas, 
Rocky Mountain columbines, harebells, 
and forget-me-nots adorn every nook and 
space.” 

Around about this valley cluster great 
snow-burdened mountains: Long’s Peak, 
Mt. Ypsilon, Hague’s Flat Top. There is 
stiff work a plenty for anyone who likes 
mountain climbing. Long’s Peak has 
the reputation of being the seventh 
hardest peak in the world to conquer. 

Scattered among the crags and over- 
hung by dwarfing walls of granite are 
many small glaciers feeding mountain 
lakes of splendid clearness. Each has a 
character quite its own; some are up 
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where stunted trees must fight their 
never-ending battle with the cold along 
the timber line; others are overshadowed 
by crowding forests. 

Some people think of scenery in terms 
of fish. There is something in this 
theory too, for wherever you find good 
scenery, you are pretty sure to find good 
fishing near by. Where there are snow- 
capped mountains and trees, there are 
sure to be trout streams and lakes. These 
mountains of Colorado are no excep- 
tion, for in them there are many streams 
well stocked with rainbow and speckled 
trout. In the Gunnison river, for in- 
stance, is some of the best trout fishing 
in the United States. These streams 
are famous, and every Saturday afternoon 
“fish trains” leave Denver with their 
cargo of indefatigable anglers. Of course, 
as is the case everywhere, in spite of 
railroad folders, the iocax you get away 
from the accessible places the bigger and 
the more plentiful are the trout. Septem- 
ber is the best fishing month. “Hunting 
is still good in Colorado but not what it 
used to be in the good old days. There 
are bear, deer, mountain lions, bobcats, 
and with an experienced guide they can 
be killed. 

There is very much more in Colorado 
than Denver and the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. Seventy-five miles south 
of Denver and right at the base of the 


mountains is famous Colorado Springs. 
A city of some twenty-five thousand 
eople, it is peculiarly cosmopolitan. 
Julies Street tells of an Englishman liv- 
ing this immensely attractive life of 
Colorado Springs, who volunteered the 
opinion that, while San Francisco and 
New York were both “perfectly ripping,” 
there were only two other places in the 
country that were civilized. Upon being 
asked what they were he said, “Colorado 
Springs and Chicago.” Civilized is quite 
the word for Colorado Springs. They 
play real polo here; its clubs, both town 
oe 4 country, are not small-town affairs; 
there are houses that would be less sur- 
prising on Long Island than off here on 
the edge of the Colorado prairies. People 
of wealth and taste et breeding have 
come together here, mostly for their 
health, from every part of the world. It 
is not a place that has a Western flavor or 
any other kind of a flavor, but simply its 
own. It would never occur to the people 
who make Colorado Springs civilized, to 
brag of their town’s being civilized. 
Pike’s Peak is in the very back yard 
of Colorado Springs. It is by no means 
one of the most imposing mountains in 
Colorado, and there are twenty-six that 
are higher, but it is by all odds the most 
famous. In 1806 Captain Zebulon Pike 
discovered and attempted to climb this 
deceptive mountain. Half a century 














In the mountains of Colorado there are over a thousand lakes of crystal clearness, each with a character quite its own 
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FOR FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 


START EASY IN ANY WEATHER! 
MORE POWER AND ONE-HALF MORE MILEAGE! 
Air Friction Carburetors use cheapest grade gas- 
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excellent results. 
Over 250,000 eterna — 
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Myriad flowers bloom at the snow edges under the shadows of the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park 


later gold was discovered in the South 
Platte, and swarms of insatiable gold- 
seekers determined to reach “Pike’s Peak 
or Bust.” A cog railroad to its summit 
was finished in 1890. Through it all, 
Pike’s Peak has become world famous. 
An automobile road was recently built 
to the crest of this 14,000-foot mountain. 
A great amount of money ‘was spent in 
making a smooth wide road of a very 
easy gradient to the summit, which is a 
distance of twenty-six miles by road 
from Colorado Springs. The view as it 
unfolds before the ascending motorist is 
of so tremendous an expanse that it 
beggars description. Last September a 
spectacular hill climb, which is now to 
become an annual event, was held over a 
portion of this Pike’s Peak grade. Twenty- 
three specially built cars contested in this 
dizzy climb to literally the top of the 
world. It was a chrilling sight to see 
these cars whirl up this old mountain 
that had seen so many climbers turn 
back unequal to the task. Nerve and 
skill are required for this sort of thing, 
for the road twists and turns continually, 
and a skid on an outside curve holds no 
pleasant prospect for these reckless 
Anyone who has ever driven a 
car at high altitudes knows how quickly 


his radiator water boils, and he knows 
the fickleness of his carburetor as the 
air becomes rarer. A highly “tuned” 
racing car is even more susceptible to 
the effects of changing altitudes, but all 
these difficulties were overcome in this 
race, and the cars were sent around the 
curves and up the grades at a, terrific 
speed. Poor Zebulon Pike, who a hun- 
del years before turned back exhausted 
after a three-day attempt to scale this 
mountain, must have turned in his grave. 

This roadway to the summit of Pike’ s 
Peak will soon have ja very keen rival, 
for a survey has been completed for a 
somewhat similar grade to the top of Mt. 
Evans. This road should surpass almost 
anything of the kind in the world, for 
Mt. Evans is both higher and more 
rugged than Pike’s Peak. This latest 
addition to Colorado’s roads that will 
take the motorist over two miles high on 
highgear, will be a part of Denver's ex- 
panding mountain park system. 

Interest is by no means confined to 
Pike’s Peak, for there is much else to see 
near Colorado Springs. The Garden of the 
Gods, now a city park, is a nearby valley 
cluttered with fantastically shaped masses 
of sandstone. At its entrance stand two 
great red cliffs that are really imposing. 
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Six miles northwest of Colorado Springs 
is a charming little valley called Blair 
Athol, of which Helen Hunt Jackson, the 
author of Ramona, says: “I do not 
believe that in all the earth is a spot to 
be found more beautiful than Blair 
Athol, unless it may be some wild 
flower garden nestled at the base of the 
Dolomites in the Tyrol.” At the foot of 
Pike’s Peak is Manitou, the famous 
resort and mineral springs. Over the 
rocky defiles of the Ute Pass the Indians 
for centuries carried their sick and dying 
to these springs, which they called the 
“Great Spirit.” Cheyenne Canyon is 
another restful glade that runs into the 
mountains for about a mile, ending 
abruptly in a series of beautiful water- 
falls and cascades. 

It is very much worth the motorists’ 
while to make the trip south to Pueblo, 
the second largest city in Colorado. 
Here a very interesting journey can be 
made up the Arkansas river to Canyon 
City, where one can motor over the 
famous Royal Gorge Loop and the re- 
markable Sky Line Drive. 

Another very picturesque section of 
Colorado that is accessible to the motorist 
is the Mesa Verde National Park, almost 
in the southwestern corner of the state. 
Here are perhaps the best preserved relics 
of the Cliff Dwellers on the North Ameri- 
can continent. This national park is 
reached by a good automobile road from 
Mancos, Colorado. 

The Mesa Verde is a great plateau 
that has been cut into deep and pre- 
cipitous gorges by the Mancos river and 
its many tributaries. In these cliffs and 
on the mesa tops are many mysterious 
structures reared by the race that once 
flourished here. It has been long known 
that the dwellings were here, but it is 
only recently that they have been put 
under the protection of the government 
to preserve them from commercial col- 
lectors and the omnipresent souvenir 
gatherer. 

On the top of one of the larger mesas a 
peculiar mound had long been an object 
of curiosity. After months of excava- 
tion here, the famous Sun Temple of 
Mesa Verde was revealed after its ages of 
burial. It is a great building shaped 
like a capital D, almost 425 feet long. 
The outlines of its walls show man 
round and semicircular rooms, whic 
must have been used as places of worship. 
Such a building could only have been 
erected from a preconceived plan, worked 
out in its entirety before construction 
was started. Planned as it is, it is im- 
po that it could have been built 

y room being added to room in a hit-or- 
miss fashion by succeeding generations. 

In the high cliffs themselves some of 
the dwelling places, several of them three 
stories high and large enough to house 
many families, have been restored to 
somewhat their original condition. To 
anyone who feels the mystery and 
romance of this departed civilization the 
Mesa Verde National Park proves fas- 
cinating. 

Not everything that is worth seeing in 
Colorado is two miles high, but in looking 
up at the high places, and looking 
down from the high places there is an 
ever-changing panorama of delight. The 
motorist can go quickly from the one to 
the other, wit all the consequent thrills 
of splendor and variety. 
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GRAFINITE TUBES 
The only tubes that have graphite 
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vents deterioration, sticking, frie 
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Barking Betsy 
in the Marble Halls of Oregon 


Hamilton Laing, on his gas- 
oline trail-pony, is penetrat- 
ing the mountain wilds of 
Southern Oregon in search 
of the hidden wonders 
known as the “Marble 
Caves.” Joaquin Miller, the 
poet of the Sierras, once 
visited these caves and de- 
scribed them for the readers 
of SUNSET. The poet found 
them in pioneer western 
fashion, astride of a horse, 
with his grub in his saddle- 
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ee and interpreter, is ex- 
ploring these caves in the 
manner of the moment, for 
Barking Betsy is the latest 
thing in motorcycles. 
Read his fascinating report 
of this trip in 
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Motor-Shopping on the Highways 











This boy traps and skins bobcats and sells 
their pelts beside the San Fernando 
boulevard, making ten dollars 
on a fine Sunday 


ou have been reading this, I have 
been oat eling your wonder as to the whys 
and wherefores of this mad orgy of road- 
side trafficking. 

Is it in the way of an eager effort to bring 
down the soaring cost of living? It is not. 

Any day at the height of the orange 
season I can buy at my door oranges at 
ten cents a bucket containing a dozen 
and a half. They are culls, to be sure, 
slightly imperfect as to skin but crisp, 
juicy, full-flavored. On street corners 
downtown wagonloads of oranges are 
offered at five cents a dozen. Your 
grocer will sell you the best at from 
twenty to forty cents a dozen, according 
to size. Save only where some small bo 
is on the lawn or under your wheels sex f 
small oranges at five or ten cents, you see 
very few cheap oranges offered by the 
roadside. The Busy Bee had found the 
greatest demand for the choicest fruit, 
and her prices are those of the best fruit- 
erers in town. 

Chinamen bring to the door potatoes 
at a fraction over three cents a pound, 
since potatoes have gone on the list of 
luxuries. You pay but a slightly smaller 
fraction over three cents at the wayside 
markets. 

Yonder at the carnation fields you pay 
five cents a dozen for blossoms in fair 
weather, ten when it has been raining 
several days, twenty-five or more at 
Christmas time according to the ther- 
mometer and the demand. You can get 
carnations from the same gardens at the 
same price'on any downtown corner. It 
is the same with violets and other out- 
door flowers. 

You can buy a collie pup or Boston 
terrier at a pet-shop for the same price 
as on the boulevards, and I dare say a 
bobcat skin or a willow basket is no 
higher in town than in the country. 

4s it, then, the matter of freshness that 
attracts the buyer? In some cases, yes. 
Where the vegetables and fruit are grown 
on the ranch at whose entrance they are 
sold, there is this advantage. But some 
of these wayside marketers bring their 
goods from town and sell them just the 
same. Discriminating buyers detect the 








(Continued from page 40) 


difference and drive past stands where 
food from commission houses is offered. 
Many don’t know the difference, pay city 
pee for city stuff and do their own de- 

ivering, when they would not so much 
as take home a spool of thread from a 
store. 

Is there any serious reason at all—at 
all? There is none. 

It’s nothing in the world but the pic- 
turesqueness of it, the lure of the outdoor 
background, which makes a sort of stage 
setting and gives every buyer a sense of 
being among the dramatis personae. 

It’s more fun to buy a bobcat skin out- 
doors where you can see the bobcat that 
grew it and call him by his first name, 
than to go into a taxidermist’s or furrier’s 
reeking with mixed smells of camphor, 





A breeder of thoroughbred Boston terriers 
took the highway as a short 
route to market 


naphtha and dead animals and buy the 
skin of a cat to whom you’ve not been 
introduced. 


T’S more fun to buy oranges from a 

red-bandanaed darky under a palm- 
thatched ramada with a background of 
orange trees, even though you know 
those trees couldn’t grow half the oranges 
she sells than to buy the same oranges at 
the same price from a hurried clerk at a 

















A Japanese girl sells carnations at a corner 
of the patch where they are grown 
beside Hollywood boulevard 








They hung a few willow baskets by the 
road one Sunday morning and now 
they have bought a motor-truck 
for their shipping business 


Broadway fruiterer’s with one eye on the 
traffic officer to see that he doesn’t tag 
your car before you get your change. 

It’s more fun to buy eggs within sound 
of the cackle of the hens that laid them 
than to buy the same hens’ eggs by tele- 
phone from your grocer. For when all’s 
said and done, you aren’t going to eat the 
whole dozen or five that you carry home 
while they are still warm from the nest, 
so it is not the mere freshness that catches 
you any more than it is the price. The 
people who buy these eggs at forty or 
sixty cents a dozen are not keen on saving 
three or four cents a dozen. 

It’s more fun to buy a bucketful of 
apricots or a fifty-dollar dog from a bare- 
foot boy by the roadside out in the sun- 
shine; it’s more fun to bargain for a box 
of tomatoes or a brace of watermelons 
under a liveoak by a little ranch house 
snuggled in the foothills; it’s more fun 
to buy a jar of honey where you can smell 
the flowers that gave it to the bees, or a 
jug of cider squeezed from the apples 
while you wait—it’s more fun, I say, to do 
these things than to go into a city shop 
in the humdrum way, or order by tele- 
phone day after day for 365 days of the 
year less the fifty-two Sundays. 

It’s fun that everybody is longing for 
in this hurrying, worrying, high-speed 
pel. and it’s fun they are willing to pay 
or. 

And perhaps there’s just a bit of fun 
in giving a re as kick the while to that 
bogey of bogeys, the middleman, This 
is the fun that is left to you on the way 
home with your feet resting across a box 
of potatoes, and separated from your 
neighbors by a jug of cider and a water- 
melon, -while you balance on your knees 
three cartons of eggs and a bunch of 
flowers, and on your shins a piece of 
rustic furniture. 

A word of advice: When anybody in 
Los Angeles asks you to go for a drive on 
any of the week-end days, beware the 
tonneau. Fight for a oad beside the 
fellow in front who has all the delight 
and none of the discomfort of killing two 
birds with his twenty-cent gas. 
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The Scarlet | 


Kimono 


(Continued from page 50) 


acknowledging, unconsciously, as do we 
all, that fire after all is the center of life. 

As she sat over the glowing coals those 
wet and dismal days, she felt that she 
could never again live without an open 
fire, and beside it her work flowed in 
steady and satisfying current, buildin 
broader than her first endeavors ha 
taught her to expect. 





Ce passed; the new year was | 
ushered in; January slipped away; | 
and at last Valentine’s it arrived. The 
second instalment of “Jimmie” had long 
since been accepted; and the third story 
from her little character absorbed every 
waking moment. Rachael went to bed 
the night before the day dedicated to the 
doings of the little god of Love with her 
work fresh and bubbling in her mind; 
she would write a valentine to Jimmie. 
The desire to begin was so strong upon 
her that it was with difficulty that she 
could command her eyes in taking a rest 
after fourteen hours of continuous work. 
A little heap of shavings lay ready to her 
hand on the hearth; her kimono was 
spread over the back of a chair; and 
seemingly all things were ready. 

The shell of the San Francisco night 
opened grudgingly to the day crowding 
forward for its brief experience. ‘The | 
morning was overhung with gloomy fore- | 
boding; and Rachael applied a match to 
the shavings, hoping thereby to banish 
oppressive imaginings, and by her activi- 
ties to compel the usual happy spirit 
necessary to good work. 

“A valentine to Jimmie! Oh, you 
darling! I’m going to do you the 
beautifulest!”” she exclaimed, addressing 
the little bust which she proceeded to 
dust vigorously. 

Still intent upon compelling her mood, 
she moved about the room with brisk 
step, opening the windows to the very 
top and spreading up the couch upon 
which she made her bed at night. 

With the room in order and her break- 
fast eaten, she arranged pen, ink, paper 
and erasers on the little table before the fire. 

“Now for a day’s work!” she said 
enthusiastically. 

It was at that exact moment that Ra- 
chael heard a voice. 

The front parlor had been rented the 
day before while Rachael had been on 
one of her rare excursions for supplies, 
and the new boarder had evidently come 
up the stairs to take possession. He was 
addressing the small son of the house, 
who trundled his red wagon through the 
hall opposite Rachael’s door. Rachael’s 
breath came in a short spasmodic gasp. 

“That’s Sol Burlough!”’ she whispered 
through lips stiff with apprehension; 
and she glanced towards the flimsily 
fastened double-doors separating the 
two rooms. 











That the way of this transgressor is in- 
deed hard will be seen in the September 
instalment. The story of Rachael’s strug- 
gle upward began in the July number. 








“Mr. Brown, we need two more Temcos’ 


“All right, Bill, go ahead. They’re saving us money, I think you told me.” 


“I should say yes, chief. Saved the cost on the three we have already. Tried to get 





Jones to buy a couple when I worked there. But he could only see first cost. Ifa factory superintendent is any 
judge of business, I’d say, chief, that one of the reasons you are progressing so rapidly is because you can see 


ow to make money by spending it. These Temcos are sure cost savers and work speeders. 


In effect, these are the words of many a factory superintendent, machine shop foreman, and garage man. 


TEMCO PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL 


Drills by Electricity Anywhere—Direct or Alternating Current 
Five Sizes—9 to 19 Pounds. Capacities to in. Drilling in Steel 


A Portable Machine Shop 


Quicker, cheaper and more accurate than hand work. It drills all kinds of wood and metal, taps threads, 





Thousands of Temcos in use by 
manufacturers of all kinds of 
metal or wooden products. Gen- 
eral repair shops of all kinds, 
Sheet Metal Workers, Garages, 
machine shops and tool rooms. 
Automobile, wagon and carriage 
builders, Repairmen in public 
buildings and manufacturing 
plants of all kinds. Railroads, 
Steamship and all transportation 
companies. Plumbers, Electri- 
i d central stations. General 
Contractors and Engineers. Fac- 
tories, Mills and Foundries, etc. 














drives and draws screws, buffs metal, grinds valves, sharpens tools. Take it anywhere— 
any time. Attach to electric light socket and you're ready. Costs only a cent an hour to run. 
Easy, instant control by finger switch. A good use for it every hour in the day on dozens of 
jobs. Saves hours and hours of disassembling to take work to stationary tool. You simply 
take tool to the job, snap the switch button and you're at work. 
Temco Motor Highly Efficient 

Temco’s great popularity lies largely in its wonderful high speed com- 
mutator type motor. Armature shaft is from mickel forging stee/. 
We build it in our own shops under direct supervision of our experts. 
Each one gets exacting test before shipment. No better motor of this 
type made, 






Temco Tools of Larger Capacity 
Besides Temco Portable Drills we can serve you with Grinders, Buffers, 
Drills, etc., of larger capacity. Put your requirements up to us and we'll 


fit you out right. 
Temco Tools are sold by the 
leading Pacific Coast Jobbers 
Get our catalog 
THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 
1706 Sugar Street, Leipsic, Ohio 


Makers also of Temco-Alta Shock Absorbers and Temco Shock 
Absorbers, Master Vibrators, and Lock Switehes for Fords. 
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gE Ea a a SEES | By H. L. BARBER 


Ar e€ Fou. eng m First authentic story ever written on the 


i | third largest industry in the United States 
—the invention, early struggles, rapid de- 


Motoring West? a | velopment, salesmanship of the highest 
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Car and Accessories Industry told in an 
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the West, its lands and industries. 


The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the st-anger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 















































































#500, O00 


IN POTATOES, APPLES, BEETS, 
BARLEY AND LIVE STOCK, 


produced during the past season, 
shows the agricultural versatility 
of Monterey County—and this 
from only five of the staple 
products. 


Wouldn’tit be to your advantage 
to investigate the opportunities 
awaiting you here? ere could 
you “do your bit”’ in helping in 
this world struggle more pleas- 
antly than in the fertile, sun- 
kissed valleys of 


onterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 


where much of its valley lands are open 
for development, an advantage to the 
settler ing fresh opportunities? 
The county has always been one of la 
holdings, but within the last few amano 
ere have n thousands of acres 
miade accessible to the small farmer. 
The northern end of the county is the 
chief fruit-producing region. In the 
central and southern sections, dairying 
and beet-raising are the two chief fac- 
tors, while in the extreme south hay 
and grain are still the leaders. 
San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north, a trip of a few hours by train or 
on highways famous for their smooth- 
ness, where a ready market is waiting 
your diversified products. Write for 
illustrated literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 






















































Why not be an Apple- 
Grower in Sonoma? 


Sonoma County, California, is pre-eminently an 
apple country and peocuty is this true of the 
district surrounding Sebastopol, where the Graven- 
stein, earliest of all good apples, is king. 
Other varieties are grown in the county—Alex- 
ander, Spitzenberg, Baldwin, Bellfleur, Hoover, 
Jonathan, Newtown Pippin, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Rome Beauty—grown successfully, more suc- 
cessfully than in most sections of the United States. 
An authority has ~ that the average ten 
acres of apples, brought to bearing, costs $3,662.50. 
The average yield is from 750 to 1500 boxes per 
acre and, estimated conservatively, this means 
from $600 to $1200 income per acre. 
Sonoma County also has a world reputation for its 
nes, and its hops, and its berry products. 
etaluma 1s the greatest poultry center in the 
United States. _ 
Sonoma County is less than fifty miles from San 
Francisco and ts in close touch with the big San 
Francisco Bay markets both by rail and water 
transportation. 
If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and litera- 
ture to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 














Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Alkali, Snake Bites and Homesteads 


Q. What is a convenient test for land 
too alkaline for crop raising in arid sec- 
tions? What is a good test for water 
unsafe to drink in arid lands for reasons 
of alkali and other poisons? What is the 
best remedy for snake bite? What do you 
consider the most attractive section to a 
homesteader in this country south of 
and west of latitude 39° and longitude 
109°? This is to be considered from the 
standpoint of the man with the minimum 
of money resources. What do you con- 
sider the minimum amount of money a 
man should have to attempt to home- 
stead irrigable land in this section?— 
J. S. D., Portsmoutn, Onto. 


A. We know of no easy and conven- 
ient test for soil too alkaline for crop 
raising. Sometimes the salts are deposited 
and visible on the surface of the soil. 
When this is not the case a soil auger 
has to be used and a chemical test made. 
Really arid land is of no value whatever 
till water has been put on it, and it is 
often the case that alkali develops with 
irrigation. If soil has good natural drain- 
age, any excess of water will percolate 
through the soil and will seep out to the 
drainage channels, conveying with it in 
solution small quantities of soluble salts. 
In such cases the water evaporated from 
the surface cannot exceed the amount 
that passes down through the soil and 
alkaline accumulations cannot occur. 
The irrigation of poorly drained arid 
lands will result in injurious deposits of 
alkali. Naturally in examining arid lands 
these things have to be kept in mind, and 
these rather technical questions cannot 
be easily determined by an inexperienced 
person. In choosing any arid lands the 
experts of the state colleges of agriculture 
should be first consulted. The natural 
vegetation often furnishes an index of the 
lack or abundance of alkali, but this is 
merely a rough indication not always to 
be trusted. Soil samples from every ten 
acres should be sent to the nearest agri- 
cultural college for analysis. 

Nor do we know of any easy test for 
poisoned waters. By carrying litmus 
papers, waters too alkaline can be easily 
detected. We certainly should not advise 
the “tenderfoot” to venture far out in the 
desert without an experienced guide. It 
is only in the more isolated part of the real 
desert that poisoned water is found, and 





this is no place for the novice. Except in 
a very few out-of-the-way places where 
no homesteader has any business, taste 
will tell whether the water is potable or 
not. 

The best thing to do in case of a snake- 
bite is to. cut off as far as possible the cir- 
culation between the bite and the body. 
The bite should then be sucked, to extract 
as much poison as possible. It is also well 
to cauterize the wound. If possible, crys- 
tals of permanganate of potash should be 
put in the wound or injected with a hypo- 
dermic needle. Stimulants should not be 
used till the heart becomes depressed. 

We do not consider any section in the 
areas you mention particularly attractive 
for homesteading. The man with a 
“minimum of money resources” should 
give up the hope of obtaining irrigable 
arid land free. There are plenty of arid 
lands to enter upon, but it is often im- 
possible and always very expensive to put 
water on these lands. We do not believe 
that a man with less than $3000 should 
attempt to homestead arid lands, but of 
course no arbitrary figure can be set, for 
this depends largely upon a man’s in- 
dividual ability and experience. 


Raisins in California 
Q. Where is the best place in California 
for raisin growing? How is San Joaquin 


valley? Also, where is the best money to 
be made?—J. K. F., Nez Perce, Ipa. 


A. The country around Fresno has 
come to be the raisin growing center of 
the state. Here are grown four times as 
many raisins as in any other county of 
the state and in fact more than the whole 

roduction of the rest of the state com- 
bined. Raisins have been one of the best 
crops in Fresno county for years. Through 
national selling campaigns and because of 
a sound coéperative organization among 
the farmers the price has been held at a 
profitable point for the grower. 

In good locations raisin land can be 
bought for $100 an acre. The cost of 
planting and caring for the vineyard for 
the first three years would probably 
amount to about $150. Some varieties 
have to be trellised and this will necessi- 
tate another expenditure of $25 or $30 an 
acre. well-managed vineyard may 
yield a net profit of from $50 to $200 per 
acre when in full bearing. One that is 
neglected will often fail to pay running 
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expenses. For raisins—and many other 
crops—you could select no better locality 
than Fresno county. 


Open Range in Arizona 


Q. Please advise me of the best open 
range country in Arizona for cattle 


-breeding. Also, the best leased pasture 


ranch country in Arizona. Also, the best 
section for sheep breeding. Is Clifton, 
Arizona, a mining town or a town sup- 
ported by ranching? What towns in 
Arizona are wholly dependent upon 
gga 5 W. , Santa Monica, 

AL. 


A. Surrounding Tucson there is one 
of the best open range and breeding sec- 
tions in Arizona. On the hills there is 
native growth that affords fairly good 
feed through most of the year. It is of 
course rather hard to find real open range 
in these times, and the “free grass” of 
the old cattle days is a thing of the past. 
Much of the open range and grazing land 
in Arizona was over-stocked for years, 
resulting in the tramping down and 
obliteration of much good natural forage. 
As time goes on, there is a tendency to 
regulate this grazing more strictly in ac- 
cordance with the real capacity of the 
ranges. This southern part of Arizona 
is better adapted to breeding purposes 
than the northern, colder, mountainous 
sections. The country around Tucson is 
also preferable for sheep breeding, be- 
cause in its mild climate there is a lower 
rate of mortality among the lambs. We 
believe that you could find the best op- 
portunities to get leased pasture lands in 
the Salt River valley. Here there are 
quantities of alfalfa raised and under 
modern methods of stock raising this is 
essential. 

Clifton is almost solely a mining town. 
Phoenix may almost be said to be depend- 
ent upon agriculture, although it is some- 
what supported by mining interests, as 
well as winter tourists. Around it is a 
rich and prosperous farming section. 


Stable Land Values 


Q. From a general farming, stock- 
raising and dairying standpoint, what 
valley in California do you consider the 
most favorable in the matter of climate, 
good soil, stable land values and settled 
conditions, and future advance in values? 
What county is best suited to present 
and future dairying and dairy stock- 
raising? Heat does not agree with me. 
Do you consider the Sound country in 
Washington a good farming proposition? 
Aside from lumbering, do you consider 
the country profitable for investment? If 
so, along what lines? What business do 

ou consider the Sound country particu- 
arly good for?—J. S., Artesia, New 
Mexico. 

A. We believe that you will have a 
rather hard job to locate a district in 
which land values are not only absolutely 
stable but advancing. Throughout the 
far West land values are still more or 
less speculative in character and when 
times are booming they are apt to go 
higher than their earning capacity war- 
rants. That is what happened 3, 4 and 
5 years ago all along he Pacific Coast 
when the value of land of all kinds was 
based almost exclusively upon the earn- 
ings of the best orchards. This boom 
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Come Back to the Soil 
and Do Your Bit 


Sacramento County offers you a place to make your home amid 
pleasant surroundings, with exceptional profit for your efforts, and, 
you in turn will be doing your patriotic duty toward your country. 


You can make any choice you may desire. 


The Sacramento farmer is not bound down by climatic conditions to 
a few ordinary crops. He can grow what suits his fancy, from barley 
to rice, from apples to oranges, from onions to olives, from straw- 
berries to figs. 


The accompanying table prepared by Fred C. Brosius, Deputy 
County Horticultural Commissioner of Sacramento County, shows 
average profits from some of the crops grown in this county: 





Average Profit Product Average Profit 

$ 25to$ 40 Oranges......... $100 to $200 

$100 to $200 Olives...... P , . .$100 to $300 

..$ 75 to $200  Lemons.... . .$150 to $400 

..$ 75 to $150 Grape Fruit or Pomeloes .$100 to $300 
voit! ie. Saar . .$100 to $250 

$ 40 to$ 80 Prunes (dried)...... ....$100 to $400 

$ 75 to $200 WMD coc cc ccceccccccce oie Gp ae 
$100 to $200 Peaches.................$ 75 to $200 
ee eee $ 30 to$ 50 
.....-$ 60 to$ 75 ° Strawberries.............$100 to $400 
Grapes (raisin)...........$ 50 to $150 Walnuts................ $100 to $250 


Do the crops which you are raising bring you as much profit? 


Prices for all kinds of farm products are increasing and as the 
above averages were tabulated before these increases they can be 
regarded as below the present average. 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth- 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid trans- 
portation facilities to the large Eastern markets. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Crater Lake 


Oregon 


We ask your attention 
to this wonderful lake, 
lying in the crater of an 
extinct volcano, in 
Crater Lake National 
Park, Southern Oregon. 
This beautiful lake is 
surrounded by rugged, 
inspiring mountain 
scenery, and the tourist 
who tarries here will 
find much to charm in 
mountain, forest, lake 
and stream. 


Crater Lake Lodge, a 
picturesque inn on the 
rim of the lake, affords 
ample accommodations 
to all comers. 


Tickets at reduced rates 
are sold by the Southern 
Pacific to Crater Lake, 
and passengers may be 
routed via Medford or 
via Klamath Falls, as 


desired. 
Ask any Southern Paci- 


fic agent for descriptive 


booklet, or write 


JOHN M. SCOTT 
General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Southern Pacific 


Lines 











has passed, the water has been squeezed 
out of the speculative land values, and 
at present things are on a very sound 
basis. But you will not be able to buy 
for a song land which has proven its 
earning power through general farming 
and especially through dairying. The 
dairy industry has proved fake the most 
stable of the various lines of farming 
and the dairy communities, as a whole, 
have prospered, when misfortune had the 
fruit growers by the throat. 

Since you do not like the hot summer, 
the Imperial, the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys are eliminated auto- 
matically. Yet there are good dairying 
districts along the California coast, say 
in Mendocino and Humboldt counties 
where land values have gone up steadily 
for the last twenty years and where 
no recession has been noticed on the 
best character of the heavy dairy lands. 
We believe it would pay you to make a 
personal investigation of the dairy dis- 
tricts of Mendocino and Humboldt 
counties. 

If you have ample capital you should 
be able to make a success of dairying in 
the Puget Sound country, provided you 
buy the right kind of land. A great deal 
of the cut-over land lies on the slopes and 
rolling hill lands, parts of which are com- 
posed of almost pure gravel. This kind 
of land is, of course, unsuited for a dairy 
farm. The bottom lands are very 
fertile, heavy and lasting, but they are 
expensive. We doubt very much whether 
you could buy good bottom land for 
less than $200 an acre, as the expense of 
clearing this land of stumps and second 
growth is exceedingly heavy. Outside of 
this bottom land the cut-over land has 


| very little fixed value and fluctuates 


violently according to local conditions 
and according to the demand. Land 


| values are most stable in the Puyallup 
| valley between Sesttle and Tacoma, 
| which is given over entirely to the berry 


and dairy industries. Since land values 
and general business have kept up well 


| during the period when the principal 
| industry of the Pacific Northwest, the 
| lumber business, was badly depressed, 


we believe that on the whole present 


| values in the Puget Sound country are 
| stable and will go up rather than go 





down. 

It would be our suggestion that you 
make a personal investigation of the 
various districts from Mendocino and 
Humboldt county in California, north 
through Coos Bay, Tillamook, the Wil- 
lamette valley, and thence into the Puget 
Sound Country. 


How to Get Free Land 


Q. I want to go to Montana to take up 
a claim. Please tell me what a man has 
got to pay to take up government land 
and if he could get any money from the 
government to build a shanty with.— 
V. B., GotcHEsTER, ILL. 

A. Briefly stated, the conditions to be 
complied with in obtaining a homestead 
are as follows: 

Any person who is an American citizen 
or who has declared his intention of be- 
coming one, and who has never obtained 
proof of possession of any government 
land, can obtain 160 acres of homestead 
land by actually living upon this land for 
a period of three years. During this time 











Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The city by the “Golden 
te’’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 

CRATER LAKE and 

KLAMATH REGION 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 

LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 

nyon. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City of the 
West"’—Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing, Golf Tennis, 

otoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 

BYRON HOT 

SPRINGS 
Curative mineral springs 
and modern equipment. 

PASO ROBLES HOT 

SPRINGS 
An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 
seeing. 


HUNTINGTON 
LAKE 
In the High Sierra. Fish- 


ing, mountain climbing 
and every comfort. 
YOSEMITE and 
BIG TREES 


Wonders of the world. 


SANTA BARBARA 
A wonderful combination 
of mountain,seaand shore. 

LOS ANGELES 
The “‘Heart”’ of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

SAN BERNARDINO 

MOUNTAIN 

RESORTS 
A mile high—among the 
pines—reached by the 

‘101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 

SAN DIEGO 
The city of “First Things” 
in California. 

MISSIONS OF 

CALIFORNIA 
Scattered along the coast 
of California, £ Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a day's journey 
apart monuments to the 

aith and Zeal of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, 


SEE AGENTS 


or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
“‘Apache Trail of Arizona”’ 














he is allowed five months leave of absence 
each year. He must also put a certain 
percentage of the land under cultivation 
each year and he must also build a dwell- 
ing of some sort. Or, he can live on the 
land for fourteen months continuously 
and at the end of that time obtain final 

roof by paying $1.25 an acre for the land. 

Inder the Enlarged Homestead Act he 
can file on 320 acres of arid or non- 
irrigable lands. 

The government will not lend you 
money to build a house, but after you 
have obtained possession of the land you 
can borrow money at a reasonable inter- 
est charge, under the conditions of the 
recently enacted Farm Loan Act. 

If you have no capital, we would not 
advise your attempting to take up home- 
stead land. Practically all of the good 
land has long since been taken up, and 
the comparatively little land of any 
agricultural value that has not been 
entered upon, requires capital and expe- 
rience for its development. 


The Noyo River Country 


Q. Will you please advise me with 
respect to the quality of land between 
Willits and Fort Bragg, Cal., particularly 
that part along the Noyo river? What 
is it best adapted for? I am offered 80 
acres of cut-over timber land for $2000, 
terms to suit, provided at least $500 is 
paid down. Do you think I could make 
a living on this land from the start, with 
a few head of cattle and chickens, or 
would I have to wait for fruit to come 
into bearing? Will appreciate all the 
information you have about this par- 
ticular section—R. M. J., Denver, 
Coto. 

A. The land lying along the Noyo 
river between Willits and Fort Bragg is 
rather rough and hilly, but in places the 
soil and climate are partinmeele well 
suited to apple raising. There are also 
flat areas that would do very well for 
garden, berries, or alfalfa. Nearer the 
ocean and in the outlets to these valleys 
there are many good dairy ranches. A 
good deal of success has also been attained 
in turkey raising along the Noyo river. 

It would seem to us that $2000 for 80 
acres of cut-over land in this region is 
rather high, for we have been told that 
cut-over land can be bought there for 
from $10 to $15 an acre, but the land 
offered you may be exceptional. We 
have no way of judging of this. Of 
course, as you no doubt know, the clear- 
ing of cut-over land is generally ex- 
pensive. It certainly would not cost you 
a than $75 an acre. If you have had 
any experience in this kind of life, you 
might go on to the land and make some 
sort of a living with a few cattle and 
chickens. You would have to use a 
good deal of ingenuity, though, if you 
were to make a success of it under such 
precarious conditions. You have not 
stated what amount of capital you are 
able to invest, but if you are only able 
to make a payment of $500 with a very 
little money left over, we do not believe 
that you could make a living from 80 
acres of raw stump land, unless you 
found outside work. If you had some 
capital left for living purposes and for 
developing the land when the payment 
was made, your chances would vs much 
brighter. 
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Officers and Gentlemen 


(Continued from page 11) 


moved into action to meet the avalanche 
of applications which promptly began to 
pour in. Indeed, reserve officers of the 
medical corps had.to be ordered to active 
service to help handle the rush of business 
that followed Uncle Sam’s invitation to 
ten thousand of his nephews to become 
officers of the new army about to be 
raised to supplement the regular army 
and the National Guard. 

As this is being written the first month’s 
training has been completed and the men 
have been hardened and whipped into 
something resembling a smart, military 
appearance. They constitute a splendid 
body of men. Indeed, the sight of them 
is sufficient to strike fear to the heart of 
a pacifist. The cary 4 of them appear 
to be men from twenty-five to thirty years 
of age; while the minimum age limit is 
twenty years and nine months and the 
college boys came with a rush, after the 
fashion of youth, it is apparent that only 
in exceptional cases did men:in the very 
early twenties gain admission to the 
camp. I should judge that Uncle Sam 
preferred college men who had been out 
of college a few years and had had the 
corners knocked off by contact with the 
business world, for if a man is to lead 
men it is well that he should know them. 
The men in the late thirties and early 
forties are not noticeably prevalent; I 
should judge that the majority of these 
are._men of that “valuable previous mili- 
tary experience” so greatly desired. 
There are many veterans of the Spanish 
War and the later fighting in the Philip- 
pines, the Boxer campaign, South Africa 
and the banana republics—men with hair 
slightly gray but with youthful bodies 
and firm, soldierly step. 

When the twenty-five hundred selected 
from the six thousand arrived in camp a 
further weeding out process promptly 
commenced. Part of it was largely auto- 
matic. During the first month of the 
camp probably one hundred and fifty 
men were dropped, the causes for their 
elimination being about equally divided. 
At the second physical examination at 
the camp, minor defects which had es- 
caped the first examining physician or had 
been waived by him brought desolation 
tosome. Then the first practice march in 
full pack developed the usual number of 
men who, while physically sound, were 
unable to “stand the gaff” and dropped 
out. Men who have soldiered know what 
this means. In polite parlance it spells 
“weakibrother.” The rank and file, how- 
ever, are less polite. To them such a man 
has “no guts.” And, speaking of this 
class of soldier, I recall an instance in 
actual warfare where a first-class set of 
interior works brought weak men through 
a first-class hell when strong men wilted 
and quit. 


N the tenth day of June, 1899, it was 

my luck to be a private in a brigade 
that had to make.a forced march without 
water. If my memory serves aright the 
course was about eighteen miles and we 
had a running fight a good part of the 
distance. In Luzon, where it is always 
hot, that day has a record as a “blazer,” 


and the heat was all the more intense 
because we hiked across a vast level plain 
covered with dry grass, and grass and 
litter will radiate heat more intensely 
than rock. At dawn our battalion went 
into action; at half past ei ht it was 
through and my bunkie and I drank the 
last of our water; at nine o’clock he com- 
—_ that he had ceased perspiring. 

e€ was a veteran of veh: 4 and the 
Soudan and he took this lack of perspira- 
tion as a bad sign. I confessed to him 
that I could see red and yellow spots rising 
out of the grass by the million and dis- 
appearing in the air, and I was very glad 
when the skirmish line was merged into 
column of fours and halted. Then we 
opened ranks and our company com- 
mander went up and down both ranks 
looking shrewdly into each man’s face, 
appraising each man’s stamina. Several 
men had already fallen unconscious and 
we were all weaving on our feet, for we 
had no water and we knew not where or 
when we would find it. The Thirteenth 
Infantry, a regular regiment with a very 
large percentage of recruits, was with us 
that day, and this was its first taste of 
real work in Luzon, the regiment having 
arrived but a few days before, while we 
had been there nine months. Before our 
eyes we saw that regiment absolutely 
disintegrate! The line of its march was 
brown with the bodies of its exhausted, 
thirsty men. Our company commander 
knew we were acclimated and would last 
longer, but—we had commenced to dis- 
integrate and he wondered just how 
long we would last. So he said: 

“We-have a long hard hike ahead of 
us—and no water. If any of you men 
feel that you cannot stand the gaff, fall 
out now and make your way to the rear. 
You’ll only be an agonizing nuisance 
later on.” 

Twenty-six men stepped out of ranks 
immediately. My bunkie counted them 
and turned to me with a sneer. That 
sneer kept out the twenty-seventh man! 
Then the C. C. walked around us again 
and paused before us two. “Ryan,” he 
said, “you’re done. Fall out. You, too, 
Kyne. You're staggering now.” But 
Ryan growled through thick lips. “Sir, 
I soldiered in the Soudan where we had 
to kill the camels to get water—and I 
didn’t fall out. When J fall out it will be 
for keeps.” 

The C. C. looked at us again. He knew 
us for bunkies and bunkies stick together 
while they can. Ryan winked at him 
waggishly. “You’re shot through the leg, 
sir,’ he reminded the C. C. “Pardon me 

resumption, but I’m thinkin’ you'd 
Sauter be fallin’ out yourself, sir.” 

That ended the argument and we 
resumed the march. At ten Ryan was 
addressing me in Hindustanee—and I 
had ceased to perspire. I was dry from 
soul to cartridge belt. At ten-thirty 
Ryan sprawled in the grass and sobbed 
and tore the grass out by handfuls—but 
when the bugle sounded the advance 
again he got up. About that time, also, 
I awoke, to find myself on my hands and 
knees and the company going away from 
me. In terror I staggered after them, 


for I didn’t want to be left behind for the 
bushwhackers to take pot shots at me. 
And | was angry, also; 1 could have killed 
Ryan for his obstinacy in not falling out. 
And presently he fell, only to get up, 
stagger on and fall again. And I crawled 
after. I was afraid now, for we were too 
far out on that horrible plain for me to 
make my way back to the rear and it was 


’ safest to go on. 


In the early afternoon there was a fight 
of some kind. I vaguely remember hear- 
ing the volleys but I took no part in the 
row; I wasn’t certain that there was any- 
thing doing, and I didn’t care. Ryan, 
with dead eyes, was plodding or crawling 
doggedly onward and made me follow 
him, and thus, somehow, we came through 
8 a to a waterhole at four o’clock! 
And we had been ordered to quit at nine 
that morning. course we drank too 
much—and at five o’clock we were both 
semi-foundered and very ill. We were 
“done in” at last. I knew this because 
Ryan gave up, for which considerate 
action f was obliged to him. 


E removed our belts and blue shirts 

and lay down undera mango tree to 
die. But Ryan, like all the Irish, was mer- 
curial. He changed his mind about dying. 
Thereupon [ mutinied and wept—dry- 
eyed, for I wanted to die. But Ryan put 
my shirt on me and tucked the tail of it 
inside my trousers, buckled my belt 
around me, lifted me up, put my Krag 
in my hands and dragged me forward. 
The company was not in sight, but, lean- 
ing on each other, we followed the trail 
through the grass. Presently we came 
under the fire of a little skirmish, in which 
we were not remotely interested. I have 
a faint recollection of finding a white 
horse, recently killed and still warm and 
bleeding; I remember we sat down on the 
carcass and rested a while before plodding 
on; later we forded a stream to our arm- 
pits and at six o’clock came up with the 
company, lying like animals in an open 
field and absolutely exhausted and semi- 
delirious. There were thirty-two of us 
and our wounded officer and we had 
started at dawn, ninety strong! But the 
climax of a day of surprises had not yet 
been reached. Old Dad Keyes, our top 
sergeant, was weaving around like a 
drunkard, sizing up his men, and he came 
to Ryan and me. “You and Ryan,” he 
said distinctly, “are two of the strongest 
men in the company. I’ve got four others. 
Go out and dig up some firewood and 
we'll make coffee.” 

“T can’t,” I protested, and commenced 
to cry in an abandon of desperation. 

“Oh, yes,” purred Dad gently, “you 
can. It’s all in thinking you can and not 
that you can’t.” 

“Come,” muttered Ryan thickly—and 
we went. And when we returned with 
firewood—nobody had any coffee! That 
is, nobody but Ryan. All the others had 
thrown their rations away when ounces 
commenced to count in that sorry pil- 

rimage. The veteran, Ryan, however, 
had half a pound of ground coffee in the 
foot of a spare sock, and I had sugar 
and some hardtack and a half-pound can 
of salmon. I had thrown it away once, 
but Ryan had made me retrace my lag- 
gard steps and recover it, for soldiering 
is a trade and the journeyman learns 
many things. “I kept it for the comp’ny 
commander,” Ryan confessed to me that 
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night. “Him wounded in the leg an’ all— 
I knew he’d be wantin’ a sip o’ hot coffee 
at the ind of the day. God love him! 
How could I quit—wit’ him wounded an’ 
shtill keeping ahead o’ me!” 


= that tells the story. Those who 
quit on a two-hour practice march 
could have finished if they had said to 
themselves: “I must go on. I can’t quit!” 
But—they dropped out, and officers who 
do that can never lead soldiers into action, 
for when all is said and done a company, 
troop or battery is just a big family, the 
commanding officer is the father, and 
children always look to their father. If 
an officer quits before he’s half whipped 
his men will grow demoralized and quit 
with him. On that day of which I speak, 
my bunkie followed the company com- 
mander through sheer pride in the man; 
I followed my bunkie for the same reason 
and | doubt not that some other fellow 
followed me. Thus the wonderful supe- 
tty of our C. C’s quality of leadership 
was demonstrated. 

In all units of the service the usual 
percentage of Smart Alecks will inevitably 
creep in. They have crept into the Re- 
serve Officers’ Tetane Camp, but—they 
have not stayed. A Smart Aleck cannot 
help being fresh any more than he can 
help sneezing when the necessity for 
sneezing arises. Always, in ranks, when 
the command “Attention!” is given, he 
will insist upon completing the sentence 
he was speaking to his right flank man 
when the command was given. Some- 
times he will continue to mutter and mur- 
mur for ten seconds after it is given. 
Usually the Smart Aleck is the last man 
into line at any formation; he talks much 
and over-loudly and is apt to be an au- 
thority on soldiering and develop a fond- 
ness for criticism of his instructors. He 
would like to revise the Field Regulations. 
In the enlisted ranks patient ofhicers bear 
with the Smart Aleck and bend him or 


break him in time, but in the Reserve | 


Officers’ Training Camp the sharp eyes of 
trained old regular officers mark him down 
instantly—and presently, in the language 
of the old-time Western gambler, “‘there’s 
another new face whining around the 
devil.” 

There is still another small percentage 
of military misfits to be found in every 
military unit. These are the men who 
appear to have been born without a sense 
of rhythm or continuity. They never 
learn to march in step; hence they will 
never know when their men are out of 
step. They are earnest and well-meaning 
but apparently the good Lord didn’t in- 
tend them for army officers. They have 
no snap, no bang to them; they think 
slowly and, because they have a sneaking 
suspicion of their infirmities, they are 
timid and hesitate. An officer must never 
be timid and he must never hesitate; the 
rule of the profession is that when in a 
tight place and unable to decide what is 
the right thing to do, do something, no 
matter what, but—do it. 

Again, there was the usual percentage 
of men who had never before known dis- 
cipline and found it irksome. To them a 
three months’ course in the training camp 
promised a bully vacation, and when it 
developed that it was to be three months 
of mighty hard work, under stringent 
rules, they concluded they had made a 
mistake after all, and so resigned. To 
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those hardworking, sane, sincere men who 
are destined to be majors, captains, first 
and second lieutenants in this war, how- 
ever, these three months of servitude are 
proving to be three months of the finest 
and most interesting vacation they have 
‘ ever had. To sum the matter up, those 
who love their new job and approach it 
enthusiastically will win out. All others 
will go by the board. 

It is a law of the service that he who 
would hold a commission must be a gen- 
tleman. Some fine old non-commissioned 
officers of the regular army should have 
remembered this, but they didn’t. As 
Kipling expresses it, “they had the reek 
of the Savers in their bones” and squad- 
room language frequently is not the lan- 
guage of a gentleman. Consequently, 
some of these old fighting men who ha 
their chance for a commission but who 
were too prone to grouchiness couldn’t 
adjust themselves to the changed condi- 
tions, and have gone back to the Border. 

One candidate informed me that a few 
of his fellows had been scared off by the 
singularly blunt and rather unpleasant 
features connected with a lecture on 
bayonet exercise. As I remember it, in 
the Spanish war a bayonet was a dull 
steel blade which gave one much concern 
to keep properly burnished and was used 
principally for opening canned goods. 
“Other times, other customs!” Now the 
bayonet is longer and sharper, fully as 
bright and bec entirely to get obstinate 
men out of trenches. Recently I heard 
a veteran of the Marne declare that the 
latter stages of that battle were fought 
practically with the bayonet. 


OW, in view of these changed condi- 

tions, it is but natural that a good mil- 
itary instructor should, like a good butcher, 
know where the best cuts are to be had. 
The throat is recommended as being soft 
and comparatively free of bone; hence a 
thrust an inch deep is extremely apt to 
produce excellent results, and if the steel 
goes to the guard it may be withdrawn 
with ease. Moreover, a jab in the throat, 
even if not fatal, will upset a man very 
easily and once he is down he can be taken 
prisoner, provided the exigencies of the 
combat will permit and the victor is will- 
ing. However, experienced infantrymen 
protect their throats, so the next best 
point of attack 1s the midriff or the crotch, 
and it is recommended that if the bayonet 
sticks, pull the trigger and shoot your men 
for good measure. 

Of course this is all very gruesome and 
rather horrible, but—it is extraordinarily 
practical and must be taught if we are to 
win this war. However, a few men with 
an excess of imagination grew sick at the 
prospect and resigned—which was the 
wisest course to pursue, since a weak 
stomach never captured a German in this 
war. 

When the embryo officer has been 
taught all the uses to which a Springfield 
rifle may be put in combat, he will take 
up the manual of the saber and the pistol, 
and last but not least the manual of the 
hand grenade. The hand grenade is so 
new in warfare and those who have ex- 

erimented with it and survived have 
Soon so busy fighting that nobody has, I 
understand, found time to compile an 
official text book on the subject. In all 
probability such a book will never be 
written, since in tossing a hand grenade 
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one merely does the best he can under the 
circumstances and lets it go at that. 
Proficiency in the manual of the hand 
grenade may be made a home study, in 
fact. All one has to do is to stretch a 
runner of carpet on the front lawn, stand 
off forty to a hundred feet and throw a 
baseball in such a manner that it will 
descend upon the runner. The runner 
represents a trench three feet wide and 
the baseball is the bomb. 

However, with all the intensive train- 
ing finished and the commissions dis- 
tributed, the fact remains that good 
officers, like great artists, are born and 
not made. You may lead a mule to water 
but you cannot make him drink, and a 
man may emerge from that training 
camp thoroughly primed to command a 
company and theoretically competent 
to do so, yet will he fail dismally unless he 
be the possessor of horse sense, initiative 
and a genuine love for the job. Brave 
and highly intelligent he may be and well- 
versed in the mechanics of war, and still 
be a monumental failure as an officer. It 
is not sufficient that he have the authority 
to order his men to charge; he must know 
how to make his men love him and have 
confidence in him and respect for his 
ability, so that they will charge willingly 
and follow where he leads. He must know 
how to imbue them with enthusiasm for 
their job and to fire them with the joy of 
doing that job well. He must rule his 
little world with a proper balance of 
firmness and justice. 

I call to mind an instance where two 
company commanders achieved widely 
different results with the same company. 
One of them came to us, commissioned 
from civil life and without any particular 
qualification other than normal intelli- 
gence and a knowledge of higher mathe- 
matics. We enlisted men knew this; we 
realized that we knew more about soldier- 
ing than our own company commander; 
hence, in an indefinite way we resented 
him. However, this resentment would 
have faded promptly if our new company 
commander had possessed horse sense. 
His attitude toward us, however, was 
that of the man who has for his motto: 
“If you want to know who’s boss around 
here, start something.” In order to im- 
press us with his authority and impor- 
tance he always spoke in curt, brisk, 
snappy tones and glared coldly at a man 
on the least provocation. He lacked poise 
and even in the field he was a stickler for 
military etiquette, going out of his way 
to be saluted. In the trenches he made us 
stand to attention when he passed by, 
and except on those occasions when he 
commanded us in some sort of formation 
he took no interest in us. As a result we 
took no interest in him except to despise 
him. 

Presently he was relieved. His suc- 
cessor took over the company at eleven 
o’clock and was busy with the first ser- 
geant and the company records until 
twelve, when he cies the company 
kitchen. He had never seen the company 
cook before, yet he called him by his name 
and title. He had never seen me before, 
but the morning report told him I was on 
kitchen police, so he called me by name. 
He didn’t grin fatuously at us, but he 
looked as if he might smile if he saw some- 
thing worth smiling at. At any rate we 
didn’t feel ill at ease in his presence and 
when he lifted up the lid of the Buzzacotte 


oven and sampled the hash we had cooked 
for dinner, the cook and I exchanged 
glances, as who should say: “This ofhcer 
knows something!”’ He liked the hash 
and complimented the cook. Then the 
C. C. dipped into the coffee, which he 
didn’t like. Instantly he charged the 
cook with holding over the unused coffee 
from breakfast, adding fresh coffee to it 
and serving it at lunch. The cook ad- 
mitted the crime and laid the burden of 
guilt at the door of the quartermaster- 
sergeant, who was summoned at once to 
the kitchen and lectured thoroughly but 
in gentlemanly language on the impro- 

riety of being stingy with coffee where 

ncle Sam was so generous. “If a soldier 
isn’t worth the best and freshest coffee 
it is possible to obtain for him,” he con- 
cluded, “he isn’t worth enlisting. This 
slop you call coffee is as bitter as worm- 
wood. It isn’t coffee. It’s the essence of 
coffee which is pure caffeine and rank 
poison. Throw it owt and give the men 
fresh coffee.” 


ROM the kitchen he went on a tour of 

inspection down our section of trench. 
The first man who saw him cried “Atten- 
tion!” but our new C. C. smiled and called 
out: “Keep your seats, men. Hereafter 
we'll dispense with standing to attention 
every time I show up in the trench.” 
Then he went down the line, giving us the 
careful once over and speaking to his men 
as a human being speaks. That was all 
—yet we liked him on sight, and when I 
reported the coffee incident, everybody 
said our new C. C. was all right. Forth- 
with we were for him because we knew he 
was for us. And once when we had a man 
sniped on outpost our C. C. was the man 
who lifted him up and examined the 
wound, saw the man needed a drink of 
red liquor to brace him up and decided 
that some provident dog of a private in his 
company might have some whiskey in his 
haversack or canteen. Out came a 
twenty-dollar gold piece; the C. C. held it 
aloft. “This,” he cried, “for the man 
who has some whiskey and will give it to 
this wounded man.” Nobody had any 
and if anybody had possessed some it 1s 
probable * would have offered it. How- 
ever, the company commander was tak- 
ing no chances. He wanted it, wanted it 
then and took the quickest means to 
bring it forth, provided it was to be had. 
He was a fine, kind man, but if anybody 
started anything with him we all knew 
who would finish it. 

The old-time, thunderous, hard-drink- 
ing, choleric, do-and-be-damned type of 
officer is a thing of the past. There has 
been bred in the service a new spirit be- 
tween officers and men. I do not know 
exactly what that spirit is, but 1 should 
say that enlisted men no longer stand in 
awe or fear of their officers. Officers and 
enlisted men are friends without being 
pals and without any lessening of military 
discipline and I dare say that, next to his 
wife and children, an officer who is a real 
soldier loves his men. And I venture the 
suggestion that if the First Ten Thousand 
will, while absorbing the mechanics of 
their new profession, absorb with it this 
new spirit of the service to which | allude 
here so briefly, the First Five Hundred 
Thousand zg in France ahead of the 
present schedule and doing unmention- 
able things in a highly scientific manner 
to Hans and Fritz. 
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Pin Pricks and 
Gnat Bites 


(Continued from page 16) 


price, according to the “union scale” they 
said prevailed in Chicago and New York. 

When the contractors refused to be 
held up, seven strikes were called on the 
building, the carpenters’ strike lasting 
seven weeks. Hundreds of workmen, 
ignorant of the graft, obediently sacrificed 
many weeks’ wages, construction was de- 
layed, the cause of trade unionism was 
trampled into the mire that a few 
rogues and scoundrels might profit. 

Every one of these seven strikes was 
ostensibly based on a handy jurisdictional 
dispute. 

More than a dozen contractors testi- 
fied before a jury that they had been 
blackmailed out of sums totaling $75,000 
to settle strikes, called on account of 
jurisdictional disputes. Things in the 
Cleveland building trades became so bad 
this spring, what with graft, internal 
scraps, broken agreements and incessant 
demands artificially stirred up by so- 
called labor leaders for their own private 
benefit that the employers aie 
alarmed, took the bull by the horns 
and locked out practically every union 
man in the building trades on March 15. 
Two weeks later the Building Trades’ 
Council through its representatives signed 
an agreement in which practically ever 
demand of the employers was a Baa | 
Twenty-four hours after this action, 
Charles Smith, business agent of the 
Building Trades’ Council, was indicted 
on a charge of blackmail. He was tried 
and convicted by a jury in May, and ad- 
ditional prosecutions are pending. 

The movement in favor of the “open 
shop”—which always tends to become 
a strictly non-union shop—is growing 
rapidly. When peace comes, when the 
hundreds of thousands of laborers now 
being rushed into the skilled and semi- 
skilled trades are laid off, forming a great 
reservoir of potential strikebreakers, the 

ath of the unions will be hard and rocky. 
Right now is the time to remove the 
many senseless irritants that continually 
cause employers to curse the unions. 
Close to the head of the list stands the 
jurisdictional dispute, the irritant par 
excellence, the handiest bludgeon of the 
grafting union official. In Cleveland the 
building trades’ union have agreed 
under no circumstances to quit work on 
account of jurisdictional p neal in- 
stead, they have agreed to submit the 
family quarrel to a permanent concilia- 
tion board whose decisions shall be 
final. 

There are a great many other conces- 
sions, wrung from the Cleveland officials on 
the eve of the graft exposure, that would 
tend to improve the relations between 
employers and the unions in the Far West. 
A discussion of the ten Cleveland prin- 
ciples, together with a comparison of 
Pacific Coast conditions in the same 
trades, will be presented in a future 
issue. 
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You Would 
Rather Be In 
Your Car than Under It 


f« You would rather be out of the garage than in it. Motor Life 
is made for you. It is different. No boring technicalities. Smart. 
Original. Entertaining. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. 
Six-color covers. 

That is why it is read by people who have never before been 
interested in ordinary “automobile magazines.” 

It shows you the latest fashions in motors, appointments and 
body designs, lays out fascinating trips, suggests what to take 
and what to wear. 

It shows your wife the newest luxuries for her comfort while in 
the car, and gives her glimpses of well-known people, clubs and shops. 

But all this is but the frosting to Motor Life’s cake of practical 


helpfulness. 
Motor Life 


will save you money 


Simply because you can afford a car—or a fleet of cars—is no 
reason why you should run it like a prodigal. 

In each issue Motor Life tells you the tricks of experts that 
will save you hundreds of dollars in running your car. Helpful 
ideas on how to save gasoline, tires, paint, upholstery—all told 
in short, interesting articles illustrated with dozens of pictures. 
And, more than this, Motor Life gives its subscribers— 


Free P Servi 
ree Personal Service 
to an extent never before attempted by a motor magazine: 
Touring—Motor Life will lay out any trip _ the principles laid down in a recent article by 
you want to take—and tell you the best routes Coles Phillips. 
and the best hotels. Mechanical—tt you are puzzled by any 
u 


f Remodelling—Motor Life will tell you mechanical problem, you can get the solution 
how to remodel your old chassis along the from Motor Life’s Service Department. 


lines of the ud and 1918 models. Shopping—Motor Life's experts will sug- 
_Repainting—Motor Life will suggest | gest equipment and motor clothes and buy 
original color schemes for your car, following them for you in New York, if you wish. 
Before you spend a cent on your old car, or buy a 
new Car, or single accessory, consult with Motor Life. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To give you an opportunity to prove our statements about Motor Life for your- 
self, we will send the next six numbers for $1.00 (regular rate $3.00 per year.) 


Spend $1.00 and Save $100.00 
by signing the coupon and reading these six beautiful numbers of America’s 
smartest motor publication, each containing over 100 pages and scores of inter- 
esting illustrations. 


Avcust—Country Club Number. NovEMBER—Metropolitan Number. 
SEPTEMBER—Sports Number. DrEcEMBER—Holiday Number. 
OctroBER—Closed Car Number. January—Home and Garage Number 


Don’t Send Money—Just Sign the Coupon 


i ee nee enone een ee oe ae ein 


I accept your special offer. Send NAME 
Motor Life for six months and a bill 
for one dollar (regular rate $1.50)— 
OR—Send it for two years and bill for FING ao oi ve vedis Cucésccusieverecnevqqesccsqsqceectescuncavene 
$3.00 (regular rate $6.00). Indicate 


your preference . 2 Ce Toro eee tet Te 
S.A, 
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Chang, the Unchanging 


(Continued from page 13) 


of his own domain, and giving every- 
one to understand that though they 
might change the government in Peking 
there would be trouble if any .attempt 
was made to change the status quo at 
Hsu Chow Fu. It was an embarrassing 
situation. Chang, without authority 
from any one, was ruling a large territory 
and Peking didn’t dare try to discipline 
him or put some one else in his place. The 
mountain came to Chang. Since he was 
ruling that part of the country and 
wouldn’t let anyone else interfere, Peking 
accepted the situation and appointed him 
military governor, duly vested with all 
the powers he had been exercising before 
he received the appointment. 


pet made everything right and 
proper and saved face for all, but it 
had one result no one would have believed 
possible, for it actually increased Chang’s 
arrogance, and as a duly appointed official 
he was even more embarrassing to the 
government. Instead of receiving and 
obeying orders from Peking he deemed it 
his duty and his right to frequently tell 
Peking what ought to be oes. The 
Tientsin-Pukow railway ran through his 
territory and as he had once held posses- 
sion of all the road’s rolling stock, he 
began to look on the road as his own 
property. He didn’t want to be bothered 
with the details of running it, paying the 
employees and meeting the interest on 
the bonds. He left that to the managers, 
but he did insist on issuing transportation 
over the line for his friends and officers 
and on selling tickets which were not 
authorized by the railway but bore his 
all-powerful name. ‘The officials of the 
road pointed out to him that this was a 
highly irregular proceeding and that he 
had no authority to issue transportation 
over a road owned and managed by others. 
Chang has no stomach for such legal tech- 
nicalities. He replied that if the road did 
not honor his sschebe. trains could not run 
through his territory. He continued to 
issue transportation and conductors con- 
tinued to accept it. Peking conferences 
were devoted to the discussion of plans to 
get rid of him and a brilliant scheme 
was finally decided on. Many military 
heroes have been made in Tibet and 
ambitious Chinese generals have in the 
past found that mountainous country a 
fairly certain road to fame and glory. 
Chang Hsun was implored by Peking to 
go and subdue the Tibetans. Subduing 
the Tibetans is a gory and long-drawn- 
out enterprise and it ‘was hoped that 
Chang would accept the post oe perhaps 
meet an end which would be both ap- 
propriate and expedient. Everyone told 
Chang what a fine opportunity this was 
for him and urged him to accept the post 
and show the rascally Tibetans what a 
real Chinese general looked like. But 
Chang said he was well satisfied to remain 
at Hsu Chow Fu and declined the honor. 
The privilege of issuing transportation 
over a railway is too rich a thing to be 

iven up for the rancid butter and cheap 
Bane money of Tibet. Peking offered him 
other posts—anything in fact that would 
mean his removal to a distant and dan- 


gerous field of action, but Chang could 
not be tempted away. 

Then the peace of China was dis- 
turbed by a minor rebellion at Nanking 
where patriots took up arms against the 
Yuan Shih Kai government. Chang 
was offered and accepted the job of 
putting it down. Nanking is not very 
far from Hsu Chow Fu and he had been 
aching for a chance to redeem his fame 
there. He whipped the rebels with 
thoroughness and despatch and in the 
course of the battle came near stirring 
up more trouble than he settled. Two 
Japanese barbers and a butcher got into 
the line of somebody’s fire and were 
killed. The Japanese government is 
never so solicitous about its subjects as 
when one of them has been killed in 
China. Each time this happens Tokyo 
finds that the national honor has been 
so grossly insulted that nothing short of 
abject apologies, a big cash indemnity 
and the granting of a few more concessions 
will make amends. In this case Japan 
made her usual demands and after they 
had been threshed over and trimmed 
down, China agreed to some of them. 
One of the demands agreed to was that 
Chang, at the head of 800 troops, should 
call on the Japanese consul at Nanking 
and while the troops stood at attention 
outside the consulate Chang was to 
formally present his apologies to the 
consul. Thus would Japan’s wounded 
feelings be soothed and the might and 
power of Japan be impressed on some 
thousands of Chinese—a_ psychological 
effect which might be of great future 
value. Chang announced at first that 
he wouldn’t do it, no matter what the 
Peking authorities had agreed to, that he 
would whip the consul and all Japan if 
necessary, but at length he changed his 
mind. 

It was a gala day for aeere in 
Nanking. Large numbers of them were 
gathered near and in the consulate to 
enjoy the rare spectacle of seeing Chang 
Hsun, the braggart, humble himself. At 
the appointed hour Chang arrived with 
his troops and presented his apology. 
When the brief ceremony was over with 
there were as many grins of satisfaction 
as there were Japanese in Nanking. 
Chang, however, decided to make a day 
of it. He marched in turn to all the 
other consulates in the city and to each 
one expressed his most profound regret 
that the three Japanese Pad been killed 
and promised that it would never occur 
again, thus robbing the Japanese of their 
satisfaction and giving the China Coasters 
a story to tell at the expense of Japanese 
diplomacy for the next generation. 


“Bycre probably believes the old 
Chinese theory that the world is flat 
and square, with China in the middle of 
the square and surrounded by minor bar- 
barian nations. Certainly he has little 
consideration for the power of foreign 
nations. When the Japanese wilfully in- 
vaded Chinese territory in their attack 
on Tsingtau, he proposed to go and drive 
them out and was with difficulty dissuaded 
from declaring war on China’s powerful 


neighbor. He can’t understand why 
Peking should pay so much attention to 
these foreigners and is highly displeased 
at the adoption of foreign customs. Only 
around Hsu Chow Fu will one now find 
the pig-tails and the old-style Chinese 
dress as they were in the Manchu days. 
He is especially bitter against the 
Japanese, hanak in demanding that 
parliament be dissolved he is ignorantly 
playing Japan’s game for her. Japan 
does not want China to enter the Euro~ 
pean war because that would enable 
China to speak for herself at the end of 
the war and Japan wants to do all the 
speaking for all the Far East. A Chinese 
representative at the peace conference 
might tell some unpleasant things about 
the invasion of Shantung and might 
present some just but very embarrassing 
claims. The dissolution of parliament 
must greatly delay—perhaps prevent— 
China’s entry into the war. But of 
course Chang doesn’t believe there is 
any danger from Japan. He thinks he 
could run over there some week-end with 
his pig-tail troops and entirely subdue 
that upstart nation. 


ye pei prominence of a man so brutal, 
wicked and ignorant as Chang brings 
into prominence many of the weaknesses 
and difficulties which present-day China 
must contend with. the great man who 
might complete the work of unifying the 
nation and lead her out of her difficulties 
has not appeared or men like Chang would 
never be heard of. There was hope in 
Yuan Shih Kai, but death ended a career 
which had already been blighted by selfish 
personal ambitions. Sun Yat Sen is a 
visionary who is at his best when stirring 
up opposition to the established order of 
things and talking of a Chinese utopia. 
Yuan Shih Kai gave him one of the 
greatest opportunities an empire builder 
ever had, an opportunity to build China’s 
much needed railways. But Sun frit- 
tered away his time and the govern- 
ment’s money planning a system of 
thousands of miles and did not buy a tie, 
survey a route or turn a shovelful of 
earth. Li Yuan Hung, the president, has 
lost some of his prestige and popularity 
since coming to the presidential chair, 
for the strong lights of Peking have re- 
vealed his provincial mediocrity. China 
does not lack men of great ability and 

atriotism. There are dozens of them. 
But a leader who can command the 
entire country and end the careers of 
such upstarts as Chang Hsun must be a 
super-man. He must be so personally 
popular as to overcome provincial prej- 
udices and jealousies. He must com- 
mand the respect of foreign powers, 
for China is entangled in a network of 
treaties, agreements and conventions 
which must be loosened at each step in 
her progress. Opposition of some selbeh 
nations has tied up China’s tariff re- 
form for years and has. prevented the 
building 4#tailways. He must be strong 
enough to. withstand the intrigues of 
Peking and see the needs of China through 
eyes more unselfish than those of the 
metropolitan plotters and schemers. He 
must be able to cut the shoe of progress 
to fit China’s foot—not cut the foot to fit 
the shoe, or, as Chang would do, throw 
away the shoe and put on the old straw 
sandals, 
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Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Minist , Berkeley, California. 

I am inspire ’to write you a word of 
congratulation for the serial “The Scarlet 
Kimono” by Mrs. Dell H. Munger. The 
social evil is one of our gravest problems; 
it cannot and will not be solved in a day. 
I have given to the question a great deal 
of study both in America and Europe. 
chapter appears on the subject in my 
book, ‘‘Modern Cities” and I made a con- 
tribution upon the subject to the Inter- 
national Congress for Moral Education. 

I am confident that the evil will be 
eliminated some day, a far distant day I 
fear, by the aindual pada of evolution. 
But we can immediately, it seems to me, 
do away with its commercial features, in 
which unconscionable scoundrels are mak- 
ing money off the souls and bodies of 
women. By publishing Mrs. Munger’s 
story you are calling attention to this sub- 
ject and thus helping toward the solution 
of this feature of the problem. I do not 
know at this stage of course, what Mrs. 
Munger will do with it. But that matters 
little. As a municipalist and moralist 
please accept my thanks for opening your 
columns to a story discussing the subject, 
by so competent a writer. 

WituiaM S. Moraan, Ph.D., Secretary 
to the Faculty. 


Portland, Oregon. 

I have read the opening chapters of the 
“Scarlet Kimono” in the current number 
of the SuNsET and wish to express my ap- 
preciation of your courage in presenting 
such a theme to your pe 

Having read “The Wind Before the 
Dawn” by Mrs. Munger, I feel sure that 
there will be some plain, much needed 
discussion in this story before its close. 
We can get nowhere in the way of social 
reform until the naked truth is before us. 

I am a “Social worker” with girls— 
grappling bare-handed with these prob- 
ems as my daily portion. 

In the main we, the people, do not wish 
to know the truth. It is so against our 
pretty theories. 

(Mrs.) Harriet H. HELter, 

Assistant Superintendent Boys’ and 

Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon. 


Parkfield, Calif. 

Words fail me to express my apprecia- 
tion of your editorials in July SuNsET. 
But the crying need of our country you 
have voiced under the heading “Begging 
Charity for Heroes.” AsI spent last week 
soliciting funds for Red Cross and heard 
similar talk poorly expressed and as I had 
several refusals of well to do people to 
contribute to this cause and as my only 
son is eligible to draft 1 realize the neces- 
sity of our government taking hold of this 
work. You can surely hurry matters and 
get this question before the people, for it 
must be done. I am a simple elderly 
woman twenty-six miles from a railroad 
and know not what to do to get this great 
work done. Let me thank you, and urge 
you to do all that can be done to hasten 
the only humane and adequate way to 
care for our soldiers and sailors. 


(Mrs.) Emma S. KINe. 
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California Farm Lands 


Patents 





Li A forte in five years by crop income—10 
acres ful pamricoss and prunes, in the famous 
Santa et Vv ; no frost, with all the equipment 
= properly Bay ‘or the orchard and the ing of 

he fruit, with a comfortable house and plenty of 

pa Fn Your chance to come back to the soil and 
live independently. Prices of fruit the last two 
years warrant a return ay 20% annually. For par- 
ticulars, write owner, L. A. ‘ Anderson, 51 Vicksburg 
St., San Francisco, Cal 





For Sale—Seven room house, 24% acres, 
timber, spring, ideal location for summer resort, 
close in near Quincy; 10 minutes to post office; 
lumber industry —¥ neighborhood, farming and 
mines. Mrs. Annie E. Jones, owner, Quincy, 
Plumas County, Calif. 





For Sale or Trade—About four acres of 
rrigated land in Highgrove, Riverside, Cal., suit- 
able for fruit and poultry ranch. ice and terms 
reasonable. Write Mrs. M. 8S. Wise, Sunset 

agazine. 





Why not leave the turmoil of the gang 
acres of rich sediment soil in the Santa Rosa Valley, 
3 miles from Santa Rosa on state highway. Young 
apple and prune orchard just coming into bearing 
Build your home here and live in peace and po chen 
Raise berries, vegetables and poultry. For par- 
ticulars, write owner, L. A. Anderson, 51 Vicksburg 
8t., San Francisco, Cal. 








Oregon Lands 





For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city nn hgnn <p est all- the-yeur-round climate 
on h finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty ¢ aE, Ashland, Oregon. 








Farm Lands—Miscellaneous 


Farming on. phoosnné and profitable in Va. 
and N. C. land $15 acre up, easy payments. 
Climate, Mi... churches, roads and neighbors 
that make life worth living. Close to markets. 
Fruit, Dairy and Stock Farms pay big here. Farm 
lists, magazine and interesting literature b 
Address F. Baume, Agrl. Agt., W. Ry., 
207 N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


Agents Wanted 


Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. Agents 
wanted in every city in U.S. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. Universal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 














Agents. 





Best raincoat poepestien ever offered. 
Smashing values, highest commissions, quality and 
workmanship guaranteed. Sample coat and outfit 
iffany Raincoat Co., 1047 Belden Ave., 


Help Wanted 


Do You Want a Sure Job with Big Pay, 
easy hours and rapid advance? Write for my big 
Free book, DW 914, which tells you how you can 

et a good Government position. Earl Hopkins, 
ashington, D. C. 


ee. 
Chicago. 














Patents Secured or Fee Beturned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel tents. 

1917 omen 90-page patent book free. rite for 
it. Gon! . Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 





Wanted—An Idea. 
— thing to patent? 
ay bring you wealth. 
tions” and “Patent Bu 
Patent Attys., 627 F., 


Who can think of some 
Protect your ideas, they 

Write for “N nven- 
rs." Randolph & Co., 

ashington, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in YY — for inventions. 
Our four books sen d sketch for free 

as to patent Sbilit 7 Viewer J may | Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








Ideas beg cell gy me ge ore writing 

for patents through me. books 

with | list hundreds of inventions wanted : sent free. 

4 help P amen market your invention. Saws t Pe 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bidg., Washington, 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
ks free. Highest references. Best results. 
pia gee assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. atson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, bo BA, Bp. GC. 








Motton Pictures, Stories, etc. 





Wanted— Your ideas for photoplays, stories, 

etc. We will accept them in Any form—correct 

il on commission. Big rewards! Hundreds 

making money! Socan You! rite us today for full 
details! Writer's Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N. Y. 





Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to sui is I can give. Recently editor 
leading magazine; author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address: 
Alexander Jessup, 500 h Av., New York City. 





Old Coins and Gold Wanted 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Comtosee uot: ror 
for coins, ten cents. William Hessl 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 














Miscellaneous 





olf mn ate Looe butterflies, insects. Some $1 
y work. Even two boys earned good 
peat, A. with pon be s help and my pictures, descri 
tions, pricelist, and simple instructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, C 





Ingrowing Toe Nall Appliance Suoamettete 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic ap ppli- 
ance, easily adjusted. irculars free. Peerless 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 








available point. 





The greatest crop of the Pacific Coast 


just now is ships—and shipyard millionaires. From San Diego to 
Vancouver one new yard touches elbows with another at every 
Steel ships, wooden ships, ships of mixed construc- 
tion are launched somewhere on the Pacific Coast every day—and 
the builders are launching new fortunes with them. The story of the 
new ships and of their builders will be told in the 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF SUNSET 
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The Pinnacles 
National 
Monument 


By R. F. Wilson 


geologic formations, are situated in 

San Benito County, California, and 
for many years have been designated as Van- 
couver’s Pinnacles, in honor of Captain George 
Vancouver, the English explorer. Through 
his mention of them, they have the distinction 
of being the first of California’s natural won- 
ders of which a description was published to 
the world. 

In the year 1790 while Captain Vancouver 
with his sloop-of-war, the “Discovery,” and 
its armed tender, the “Chasm,” lay at anchor 
in the Bay of Monterey, he accepted the 
invitation of some Spanish gentlemen to 
accompany them on a trip into this rugged 
region. He made due note of his experience 
in his daily diary, published in London in 
1798, under the title “Vancouver’s Voyages 
and Discoveries,” in the following graphic 
language: 

“TI was on Wednesday permitted to join a 
party to the valley through which the Mon- 
terey (Salinas) river flows and there beheld 
the most wonderful mountain I have ever 
before seen. The top of this mountain 
resembled a sumptuous edifice fallen into de- 
cay, the roof of which seemed to be supported 
by large columns rising with most mathemati- 
cal precision. Between these columns were 
openings leading into the interior of the sup- 
posed building, and the whole had a most 
pleasing appearance of human ingenuity and 
skill, but since the inhabitants of this region 
are of a very low and humble origin, its being 
a work of nature cannot be questioned.” 

Vancouver undoubtedly first saw this 
natural wonder from the western side of the 
Salinas Valley at a distance of ten or fifteen 
miles, and from this viewpoint its resemblance 
to a castle is marked 

There are two ways of reaching the Pin- 
nacles from the railroad. One is from Soledad, 
on Southern Pacific “Coast Line” between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, by auto- 
stage eleven miles directly east from the sta- 
tion, entering the Pinnacles by the western 
gateway. The other is from Hollister, also on 
Southern Pacific “Coast Line,” by auto-stage 
thirty-seven miles south, through Tres Pinos, 
entering the Pinnacles from the north. 

The region consists of about six square miles 
of wild country covered with picturesque 
masses that have been sculptured by erosion 
from some rock whose character and geologic 
age have not been ascertained. These rocks 
are of various sizes and of an innumerable 
varieties of shapes, ranging from a few yards 
in height to hundreds of feet, their sides pre- 
senting no foothold for man’s ascent, and upon 
their spired and dome-like tops none but 
winged creatures have ever rested. 

On January 16, 1908, President Theodore 
Roosevelt proclaimed 2,080 acres of this 
territory the Pinnacles National Monument, 
a forest reserve of 1,400 additional acres sur- 
rounding it and a State law protecting all 
game in this region. 

Within the bounds of the National Monu- 
ment are two water courses, the Bear and the 


HE Pinnacles, a picturesque region of 
| granite and basalt hills and remarkable 








Approaching the it National Menuneht; California, from Soledad on the Coast 
Line of the Southern Pacific 


Chalone creeks, that have cut through this 
great lava formation, slowly forming chasms 
of wonderful charm. In portions of these 
high and narrow gorges, great masses of 
boulders have fallen, thousands of tons in 
weight and some 100 to 150 feet in diameter, 
forming a natural ceiling and creating under- 
ground chambers, weird and winding passages 
and enchanting halls. It is possible to pro- 
ceed entirely through each chasm by going 
under, over and around these boulders, pass- 
ing up by the light of candles through chimney- 
like orifices, climbing by natural though 
rugged stairs and occasionally by a ladder 
through narrow upward-leading passages, 
bridged above with rocks of immense size. 

On the right of the northern chasm the 
great mass of the Palisades looms up, 1,500 
feet of sheer cliff, 4,000 feet in length and 
with a shelf extending along its face some 200 
feet below the castellated top. In midwinter 
many waterfalls adorn the rugged frontal 
precipice. A trail follows the ledge and 
from this vantage point a fine view is had of 
the cliffs, monoliths and castle-like peaks that 
are spread around beneath. 

To the left, poised above the gorge, towers 
the monolithic mass of La Machete, a knife- 
edged rock 700 feet in height and 1,000 feet in 
length. 

Passing out from the narrow gorge we enter 
a cool and tree-shaded pocket, deep down 
and surrounded by steep and overhanging 
cliffs. Here romance and the stirring history 
of the early settlement days of the rich sur- 
rounding valleys of Salinas, San Juan and 
San Benito enter our description. Beneath 
the ample shelter of a low and lengthy ledge 
are pointed out the stabling quarters of the 
horses belonging to the outlaw Tiburcio 
Vasquez and his unruly band, who frequently 
retired to these fastnesses and safely lurked 
for days in the caves that pierce the mountain- 
side. 

The path winds upward from this shaded 
nook, which today is a favorite picnic ground, 
a trail thence to the right leading through 
a narrow cleft and by means of a natural stair- 
way of rocks entering the Bridal Chamber, 
where a tiny waterfall from the cliff high above 
baptizes the ferns and shrubs with a refresh- 
ing moisture. 

Directly to the south, in a serrated and 
fantastic semicircle, lies the great 500-acre 


amphitheatre named after David Starr Jor- 
dan—Jordan’s Amphitheatre. Nearby are 
the flower-bedecked and grassy slopes reaching 
toward Howitzer Mountain and within view 


are the Turtle, the Lizard, the Castle, La 


Ventanas (the windows) and other strange 
monoliths. 

In the southern gorge, however, that 
reached through Bear Gulch, are the largest 
caverns of the entire Pinnacles region, one 
being 60 by 120 feet, its roof formed of a single 
massive boulder which extends 200 feet above 
and is surmounted by a beautiful pine tree. 
The completion of the contemplated auto 
road through this gorge will add much to the 
convenience and enjoyment of visitors. 

Between and connecting these two groups, 
which are nearly two miles apart, lies a great 
body of volcanic tufa, in places reaching 2,000 
feet above the bed of the stream. The tops 
of these rocks are of all varieties of shapes, 
and in their coloring nature has been most 
lavish with her brush. 

The approach to the Pinnacles from the 
Hollister-Tres Pinos side is through the 
Palisade Canyon, which has a narrow meadow 
floor covered with pine, oak and shade trees, 
particularly attractive to camping and picnic 
parties. The auto-road has not been extended 
further than within a half mile of the entrance 
to the cave passage, and it will be necessary 
for the Government under its National Monu- 
ments appropriation to extend this and other 
roads in the region to enable tourists to pass 
through from the east to the west and vice 
versa. 

The auto-stage fare from Soledad to the 
Pinnacles and return is $5.00 for from one to 
three passengers. There are no accommoda- 
tions at present in the Pinnacles, and it is 
necessary to provide lunch when going in. At 
Soledad good rooms and meals can be had 
at the Head Inn. 

From Hollister the auto-stage round trip 
fare is $2.50 each to Cook, about 30 miles. 
By communicating with Mr. John Hain Jr., 
Cook Post Office, Cal., he will meet you with 
team or auto, and from there will take in to 
the Pinnacles parties of four or five and guide 
them, for total charge of $5.00 per day, fur- 
nishing meals and also tents for camping if 
desired, at reasonable rates. 

Ladies who make this trip should wear short 
skirts, climbing clothes and heavy shoes. 
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Ad-Letter Contest Awards for June 


“T want to confess,” writes one contestant, “that until SUNSET attracted my eye with its wonderful ‘Ad-Letter’ contest, I practically 
id no attention to advertisements. Since then, I not only devour the advertisements in SUNSET but in other publications as well and find 
een enjoyment in a better acquaintance with the products the world is interested in.” 

That’s the object of this contest and this reader quite freely confesses that it has been a revelation to her. We expected many letters 
from the June number for there certainly were plenty of wonderful advertisements to write about, and the way the letters poured in was 
indeed gratifying to us but mystifying to the judges who had to read them and make a selection. We think the judges have done remark- 
ably well, don’t you? The prize-winning letters certainly show thought, taste and appreciation. 

Have you written your letter on the advertisement which appealed to you as the best of all those contained in SUNSET’s pages? 
Twenty-five dollars is worth striving for and with the winners below as guides you should have no trouble getting into the winning class. 
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First Prize—Rogers Bros. 


The oldest of us are but grown-up children who 
never outgrow our picture books. Many a story is 
read because of its illustrations, and this is to a 
greater degree true of advertisements. 

On the back cover of Sunset for June is as charm- 
ing a picture as ever graced the pages of any maga- 
zine. ‘‘All the world loves a lover.” Was sweeter 
contentment ever portrayed than in this vibrant 
colorful picture? Sunshine beyond the lattice of the 
cozy breakfast room, and sunshine radiant in the 
faces of the young people in their new home. 

The table is so dainty and attractive that one 
cannot but feel envious. The bride’s silver is a mat- 
ter, one might say, secondary in importance only to 
the groom, and every woman knows what pleasure 
and satisfaction lies in its possession. 

One reads the brief text with a conviction of there 
being stability and quality in this 1847 Rogers Bros. 
brand, with its “seventy year reputation,” and in ad- 
dition to this, modernity and art are assured, as 
witness the handsome “Heraldic” berry spoon 
pictured, with its graceful lines and original design. 

To summarize: there is an opulence in the full- 
page expanse of this advertisement which is impres- 
sive, its general design and arrangement are in pleas- 
ing harmony, its wording is conservative and sincere, 
and it has a personality and refinement which pro- 
claim it a thoroughbred among advertisements. 
Mrs. C. 8. Strout, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal. 

















Second Prize—Hinds Cream 


The advertisement of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream, appearing in Sunser for June, is directed 
primarily, of course, to feminine readers, and I feel 
certain that none of us could have failed to respond. 


The picture is charming. We can readily under- 
stand the young artist’s inspiration, and we read his 
words with interest and conviction. 

The appeal is a wide one—to those of us who have, 
and to those of us who have not, an “exquisite com- 
plexion.” The Ugly Duckling longs for beauty; the 
Princess Charming must preserve hers. What en- 
ticing words—“the wondrous softness and radiance 
of that glorious skin!” Who among us is proof against 
such allurement as this? 

There is evidence of the artist not alone in the at- 
tractive drawing, but in the harmony and unity 
which the advertisement presents. From a contem- 
plation of the picture one unconsciously drifts into the 
exposition (it is so easy and conversational), and 
reads through to the end. There is no feeling of 
having been trapped—rather, that pleasing and 
valuable information has been acquired. 

Like the cream it champions, this advertisement 
has a delightful smoothness and a suggestion of re- 
finement worthy of the gentlewoman for whom it is 
intended. 

And here is “the proof of the pudding”—a sample 
furnished on request, an opportunity for practical 
demonstration. This is the argument final and con- 
vincing. 

Miss Corrine Sanps, 1405 Ida St., San Diego, Cal. 
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Third Prize—Eastman Kodak 


The heart-winning appeal of the picture in the 
Eastman Kodak Company's advertisement in the 
June Sunset certainly reaches out to attract the 
interest of everyone who turns the pages. It is a 
good reproduction of an interesting picture, the 
bright, animated face of the mother being particu- 
larly attractive. As you take a second look, you read 
the story in the picture itself: the autographic kodak 
has recorded one phase of baby’s life. You read the 
text to see what it has to add. You are convinced as 
you read, “How old was baby when this was taken? 
Where were we the year that that was taken?” 
Who has not had the experience of going through a 
stack of old kodak pictures and wondered these very 
things? Oh, this Eastman ad has already convinced 
you when it has won your attention because it appeals 
to a real need of the amateur photographer. 

The big essentials in successful advertising are 
present in this specimen: skill in presentation, inter- 
est, appeal, and conviction. They get your atten- 
tion, hold it till you get their point of view and make 
it yours, to rankle in your mind till some day you 
can buy one of the Autographic Kodaks. And then 
once more you turn back the pages of the magazine 
to get another good look at the fascinating picture 
with its radiance and appeal. 

Emi M. MacMicxtg, 600 E. 28th St., Portland, 
Oregon. 











AW A R D Ny Oo F M E R I T— making the awards this month the judges had the largest number of letters yet submitted to read through and in the final 
analysis the letter of Miss Tilma Johnson, R. D. No. 1, Box 409, Pasadena, Cal., on the advertisement of Ivory Soap, and the 

letter of Frank EH. Arnold, Park Rapids, Washington, on the Gillette Safety Razor advertisemen' 
Among the many letters received, there were some very g 
Schillings’ Auto Camp, Kryptok Glasses, B. V. D., Coca-Cola, and a number of others, but it was impossible to make the five prizes take care of them all. 
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ones on the advertisements of F 


t were given honorable mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 
‘airy Soap, Johnston’s Chocolates, Nujol, Peet Bros. Crystal White Soap, 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunsur Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

hat constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Wh 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 
upon your memory? 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the June 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in June. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


RULES GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the August Lower must reach us not later 
than August 10th and the awards will be anno 

in the October issue of Sunset. 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
ani " 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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3¥c permile—the average for 
gasoline, tires, oil and repairs! 


Factory claims do not enter into these figures. They 
represent the actual experiences of 1,200 Haynes owners, 
Ha pk two-thirds of whom have driven their cars for one, two 
{ or three years. Many had exceeded 30,000 miles— 
} 12,835,000 miles was the total. 

316c per mile—over 28 miles for $1!—the average cost 
for driving a luxurious, high-powered Haynes! Remarkably 
low upkeep, considering that many of these cars had been 
in use for three years and longer. 


No wonder nearly 95 out of each 100 Haynes owners 
—when bluntly asked “Has the performance of your car 
justified the purchase of another ovecs!” cae “YES!” 


The same low upkeep—the same bigness, beauty and 
high power—the same continued satisfaction—await you. 


Catalog and name of nearest representative on request. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
47 South Main Street, Kokomo. Ind. 


Haynes Ati prices f. 0. b. Kokomo Haynes 
x “* America’s Greatest Light Six” “America’s Greatest Light Twelve” 
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25th Successful Year 
(1893—1917} 











No longer is it a question—are we a nation? 


America has answered the President’s war 
message with a flood of enthusiasm. Congress 
has answered his appeal for money and men 
with a unanimous vote on the ‘‘Liberty”’ 
bond issue and a vote almost unanimous on 
the National Military Service Law. Business 
and professional men, labor leaders and tech- 
nical experts have answered with offers of 
their time and energy. 


We are a nation—wzow, unified by a common 
danger, a common purpose. 


Why are we not always a nation? 


Why are we not as much concerned in the 
defeat of governmental inefiiciency and cor- 
ruption in time of peace as we are now con- 
cerned in the defeat of the submarine? 


Collier’s “Comment on Congress” page was 
founded some years ago on the conviction 
that our national Government should be the 
active interest of every citizen if America is 
to realize her democratic ideals. 


Collier’s ‘Comment on Congress,” fighting 
for this idea, has become a national institu- 
tion. Thousands have learned to look to it for 
the real facts regarding affairs at Washington. 


What is the nature of this or that legislation? 
Who voted for or against this or that meas- 
ure? It is a Congressman’s vote on several 
measures that really gauges him. Who is 

















responsible for ‘‘pork”’? Congressmen or the 
folks back home? Why have all programs 
for a general governmental economy started 
brightly and faded away sadly? 


For years ‘Comment on Congress” has been 
answering such questions. 


Sending free—to all who ask—copies of 
speeches and bills; roil calls; names of com- 
mittee men who are stalling important meas- 
ures, this department of Collier’s has spread 
the tools for individual action far and wide. 


Constantly this department urges its readers 
to bring their influence to bear on their rep- 
resentatives, so that our national legislation 
shall reflect our best ideals. 


Collier’s feels—from the inquiries which pour 
into its Washington office and from the testi- 
mony of readers and the press—that it has 
been aiding in the formation of a body of 
citizens, keenly concerned in the national 
Government, who have made themselves felt 
in every community at this crisis. 


And Collier’s, striving with all its power to 
stimulate national ethiciency, will not cease to 
probe into those defects in our government 
machinery that hinder us from fully playing 
our part in the grim struggle oversea. 


This is another way in which Collier’s is 
earning the right to its title ‘‘The National 
Weekly.” 
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Follow the Trail to 
Safety, Comfort, 
Saving 


N touch with the “folks back 
home,” this is the thrill that 
comes with the sipht of the old 
familiar landmark, Firestone Non- 


Skid Tread. 


Winter and summer, on boule- 
vard and hiihway Firestone tires 
stand for security and double sav- 
ing. To start with you pay only 
average cost and, lastly, there is 
the economy of Most Miles per 
Dollar. The “trail” will lead you 
to a Firestone dealer. See him 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers 
Everywhere 
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